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STUDIES IN THE JEWISH LITURGY. 


“THEY who write down prayers are as they who 
burn the Torah.’ So runs a principle! that found ac- 
ceptance in the early days of Judaism until the close of 
the Talmud (500 c.£.). From the point of view of the 
history of religion this is truly an admirable injunction, 
for the prohibition to write down prayers retained for 
the service its naturalness and spontaneity, preserved 
it as worship of the heart (abay may), and left ample 
scope for the momentary mood and free expression 
of feeling, Yet, from the point of view of the historian 
of literature, this conception is greatly to be regretted, 
as it held its ground not only in theory, but was also 
carried into actual practice. Prayers were in point of 
fact not written down. From the whole of the first 
thousand years after the Babylonian Exile not a single 
congregational prayer has been handed down to us in its 
original wording. 

For the student of Jewish Liturgy the range of sources is 
even narrower and more difficult of access than that open to 
the searcher in the realm of general early Jewish literature. 
Moreover, we have to bewail severe losses from the period 
in which prayers were ultimately committed to writing. 

For it is clear that in the course of a history extending 
over 1,000 years much material, and that not always of the 
least worth, must perish; and we are here face to face with 


2 spn opwe> nr vam, Shabbath, 115 b. 
VOL. XVIII. Qq 
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the fact that one whole branch of the liturgy has been lost. 
The course of historical development was such that the 
Babylonian Academies became the final authorities in every 
province of religious life for the whole Jewish people; and 
only those Jewish traditions were preserved that were 
transmitted through them. Thus it was that, although 
the synagogue service was first developed in Palestine 
and it there evolved its first technics and terminology, 
the Palestinian ritual with its characteristic features fell 
a victim to time. Isolated and scanty remains will have 
to be used to restore it. 

These two facts—that the oldest liturgies have not been 
preserved, and that those that have been preserved have all 
been transmitted through the Babylonian medium—have 
left their impress on the history. Later authorities, owing to 
lack of adequate sources, were often unable to find their way 
aright, and therefore spread conceptions which are out of 
keeping with the sense of the original sources. When, at 
the request of the “ Gesellschaft zur Férderung der Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums,” I undertook detailed studies in the 
history of the liturgy, the conviction forced itself upon me 
that before a consecutive presentation is possible, some 
fundamental conceptions of the liturgy needed fuller 
examination and discussion. These investigations I hope 
to present in a series of articles, and to supplement them 
by a discussion of manuscript variations in our principal 
prayers (Stammgebete). 


I. yow Sy op. 


A. 


The first act of the daily morning prayers that the 
oldest traditional literature mentions is yow sy p1p. The 
Miina Megillu, IV, 5, prescribes that this act requires 
the presence of ten adult co-religionists: Sy pomp px 
mwyo mmp..,.. sow; and goes on to particularize who 


1 The text varies. The Pesaro edition and Maimuni always write 
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is qualified to act as yow Sy owe and who not. The 
meaning of the term was in quite early times misun- 
derstood, and the Amoraim even were unable to explain 
it, as they no longer knew the connection that brought 
about its use. We find an erroneous explanation already 
in Masekhet Softrim—in so far as the text is correct— 
where we read mtoya xd nazera xd yow dy pomp je (X, 7, 
ed. Miiller, p. xvii). According to this it would speak of 
the possibility of a second reading of the ynv, the first 
before the Shemone Esre (=sitting), the second after this 
prayer (=standing)'. This latter procedure is more fully 
explained at the end of chap. X (ed. Miiller, p. xviii): 
andy wp psd 393 PD wee AIwY ON AY!N OY ww DIPOD 
INI NYY PIAS Dy? WP ww 1993 TON dx IM Tow Adana, 

Another wrong view is presented in chapter XIV, 8, 
where yow by p«p is brought into connection with the very 
late custom of reciting yow at the taking out of the Torah. 
The later commentaries were written under the influence of 
this explanation. RaSi accepts it literally, at the same 
time trying to account for the term p.»= “to halve,” by 
making it apply to the reciting of only the first blessing 
before the Shema (besides the Kaddish). 

R. Abraham b. David offers the same explanation in his 
comments on the Yad hahazaka, whereas Maimuni refers 
the term to the two paragraphs “x “yv and 735 AIAN 2. 

The dictionaries also offer little better than this explana- 
tion, the Arukh not taking full advantage of the useful 
analogy that it quotes from the Targum to 1 Sam. ix. 13, 
where natn 73° Nin *> is reproduced as by omp Nin IN 
xnp23°. 
yun (cf. Behrens S., Mose ben Maimini’s Mischnah-Commentar zum Tractat 


Megillah, p.20). Further, the Pesaro, Venice, and Constantinople editions 
and the editions of the Midna read yow nx. Cf. Miiller, Masekhet Sof*rim, 
p. Igo. 

1 The modern Sephardic custom of repeating 1271 at the end of the 


service is similar. 
2 mhen‘n, VIII, 5. Misna Commentary, 1. ¢. 
3 Vid. pvr, 8; for the text cf. Levy, Targum-Worterb., TI, 293, D7. 


Qq2 
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Now all the explanations here adduced are untenable, 
since they contradict the unanimous use of the term in 
the old sources. In the first place in the Mina itself, 
among the regulations for the service, those of Sy p15 
yow always receive first mention. A glance through 
them suffices to show that it is not a question of an act 
of private devotion appended to the service, but rather of 
the commencement of the congregational prayers, of the 
recital of the Shema, with its accompanying paragraphs. 
In the Palestinian Talmud! also the question }22n7 j29 
nana aS pany ps yan ado sed) yow mx pomp px implies 
that the Midna enumerates its regulations in the order in 
which the parts of the service follow one another. The 
incident related in the Midrash, that the congregation to 
which Eleazar Hisma” was sent called upon him with the 
words yow by pimp at the beginning of the service, testifies 
to the same fact. So also Amram’s Siddur uses the ex- 
pression in a similar connection, about the true meaning 
of which there can be no doubt. At the end of the 


well-known passage about the introduction of the Shema 
into the Kedua it reads: pow ne poms wm mtn vbvay jw 
pobann) mapna (p. 11a). Compare further p. 24 b*®: jo dew 
podsno ray xyor non mad pr. $9’ pea ce? 39 DP 
ONYOW POY’ WIA OY Prwyw wd AWN IDS KP xd sy) 


Jastrow (Dictionary), who keeps to the usual view, explains the term 015 
from the analogy of xymo oN, Ber., 51 a, “spread a cloak over the head 
for the recitation preceding the Shema” (ef. Migdal Oz in Maimuni, l.c.). 
But this custom is nowhere attested for the prayer, 

1 J. Megilla, IV, 4, fol. 75 a, ed. Krotoschin. 

2 Lev. Rabba, sect. 23. Cant. Rab. to II, 2. a> ox nx Wd Sw yds 9 
oe DIT NM PTD WON VAT E> Wa OT NY) PT WON Yow by OND. The 
order of the acts of the service is the same in Cant. Rabba, VIII, 13: 
no mab ON DID Naw OYA ON Nww 52 NNN. Pproy dsww D_”yx 
eee MBI PVOED ANNI PHP) TDN Hd Pw) yow Np Pvp; except that 
here, in accordance with the later usage, the expression yow Mp pp is 
used. 

’ Cf. Hal. Gedol., ed. Hildesheimer, p. 22, a good instance of how 
inexactly such passages are often cited. 
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yow nome poy ndnna oxyew jo. P. 47 a: wm WN ID 
say my soy po... nm pow oned.... amp xnoanp 


yow mx pao’ All these passages speak of the chief 
prayer of the congregation, not of an appendix to it. 
yow by pnp then is presented to us as the old technical 
expression for the recital of the Shema and the blessings 
belonging to it, in the congregational morning service. 
We include the blessings, as the saying 53 sow ATM /4 
you Sy pinay xd wow miso ax aby, obviously referring 
to the eulogy x “sy at the beginning of the prayer, 
shows that they are comprised in the “ Perisath Shema.” 
The question arises now, what is the origin of the term 
pp, for the root-meaning of p15 is “divide,” “ break ” (ef. 
Radi 377 yn pwd one, Rasap sadp ann ops wa pa); all 
derived forms and all other combinations of the root always 
go back to the meaning “ divide,” “cut in pieces.’ There 
must have been in the manner of reciting these sections 
something to occasion the choice of this expression. In 
point of fact one can follow up the inquiry into the manner 
of recitation of these sections from the statements of the 
oldest sources. In Misna Sota, V, 4, the question is 
debated how we are to imagine the singing of the Song of 
Moses at the Red Sea (Exod. xv). The forcible objection 
to the authenticity of this song brought by Higher Criti- 
cism, that a large multitude of people at a low standard of 
culture could not suddenly break out into such a long and 
artistic poem, was also felt by the early Rabbis, and they 
sought to master the problem in various ways. Three 
analogies were drawn into comparison from the daily 
religious life. The account of the Misna is but short, 
that of the Baraita more detailed. We have it in three 
recensions; no one of these offers a wholly correct text, 


1 In the Responsum of Natronai’s mann “rw, No. 9, Ow Mw, ed. 
Lyck, No. 83, there is still some recollection of the fact that the yrw Sy m= 
is not the ordinary reader; but no clear definition is there given, nor of 
the mrnm 55 my. I hope to return to the latter in a special article. 
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but they all contribute towards amending the text. We 
set them out here side by side: 


L 


Tosefta Sota, VI, 2, 3, ed. 
Zuckerm. p. 303, 1.16 seq. 


vyw mya “apy /9 wT 


mT MOY NAW OA HD “er | 


OPI AY DN wpA 
maa $$nn nx snp sony 
53 by pany pan oaron 
‘Ie AWD Py pry 
TEND rem Saye 


nso Vy “ow “aw Am 
> Sw va snros “a 
baa ‘ow SS oy 


maa Sonn nx spp sin | 


Pry YAINX py non 
AVN “OR AWD PwR 
v5 mover “ow “em 9% 


YON OY Yow NS PR PY 
nem may sdp snd 
prow “sw adn nme 
TS “DIN AWD pO PANN 
‘ow YD 
more avn > ayer 
ms “Ae AY mor ty 
vA AWD imo Sse 
‘oe Qe mond ww 

pyote 





| pay 
| mm °*?*** MYON PIN 
mo non wy “ow ALD | 
m non wy “ow “wm | 
DIN §209 ‘DIN NYDN /9 | 





Il. 


Jer. Sota, V, 6, ed. 

Krotoschin, fol. 20. 
nmapy "25 wt DI 13 
pd. AUD Wer we 


maa $$an ne xopp ain 
| 52 Sy wane pay ym appr 
| ON 
wane 
“ony ox 
nan sy ‘ow nen 2% | 


mm . 137 135 
PY jm AVR 
nvm . AYN 


sys ony Mw jm 


spi *S9San voy 9 Sy goa 


dorm nx spp sine dyad 


YAMS py pn “DID M23 


“ON AWD . PWT 13 


pe pay mM ye 
nen | 
~ penis jn ‘nd wee to 
(92 ox mw ‘nb aN 


7) My WON 


owl wax a7 oeNd $n 


ha b> en a =) 
71) “VYR ION AWD “PDD | 


™S mw INN pay 
19") DID ANI ANI *D 
wy ON TVD . DD ADT 
My YANN Py pM .nAwN 

im mon 








III. 


Babli Sota, 30 b (cf. 
Tosaf., ib. s.v. MONI 34). 
37 wT O32 132: 9’n 
Sener dye mywa xapy 
sod pry wn On 1D 
ayy OX ID AY 
im 55m one npon Sys 
DPD (WRT PIN Pay 
im ‘nd AR ION Me’D 
nem ‘ad mex omoiw 
mM) AND AND 'D WR 
my ‘nd me DN 


‘opy can Sy wa sands 


xpon yop aww wan 
wins pay jm 55m one 
mvp sow xiny np 55 


> DON IT AND TN 
“ON WON 135 AND AND 
maa yow dy psypn nprD>- 
nbnn nme syy noon 

PANN pay jn 





(cf. 
‘35). 
"n 
NIpY 
7 j9 
my 
byn9 
Poy 
men 
“108 
ON 
m1N 
y dx 
ban 
ns 
» by 
ON 
UN 
nN 
m3 
DID) + 
207 
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The analogies adduced are drawn (1) from the method of 
teaching children in the schools; (2) from the recital 
of the Hallel in the synagogue ; and (3) from the reading 
of the Shema in the synagogue. We gather from the three 
sources approximately the following text for the Baraita: 
sod omy wna on yo Sane dye ayes soapy 9 wt ons 12 
sprne pon maa 5$nn nse ep naw Opa AI! ON IHD) Ty 
poy ym “> aweR Tow Aw pa poy So Sy pane pay pm nme 
my NON MY WINN PAY pA NAN wy Sow Aw “95 Aw! won 
maa ddrn ne sqpow dys sie ban vow “9 be aa ands “9 
“ab TON ON AWD PENT PY WINN PY | nmMp NMY NDIA 
Aw oD Seem Ay nson ry dow men Id mye “ow “eM 
a3 me ye Seen Sy anw espa ms ow apm “9° 5 
nun may smd soxd een oy mown maa yew by pomen ot 
Cem) me EP IN TIN AW prow wae poo “em adnn nmp 
WIN by mr oso “Aw A NON WY WIN ALND ab AVS DMS 

roy “tow Seem monte wx 4 Iw awn 

When we examine the last statement, we gather from it 
that under yow 5y pip was understood a verse by verse 
recitation in which the reader and congregation alternated. 
The examples instanced would favour the presumption 
that the congregation joined in where the reader left 
off (a<b). But the expression Sxiw adnn nme avy any 
pro wins jw makes it probable that the congregation 
repeated the half verse that the reader had already recited, 
and added to it the second half of the verse (a<a+b). This 
scheme finds exemplification, and at the same time strong 
support in the statement of the Mechilta?; although Fried- 
mann offered a wrong interpretation for it, he has supplied 
the right emendation of the text, which has since been 
confirmed by the newly discovered source of the Mechilta 
of R. Simon: by nav wpa nn qos mon 9 sped WON 
mw WN TN pa oayhss proee ne py OTN ID AW POR xen 
WI DID wy Pw wane pay Seem ‘Ad AI! Ww) nw 


1 Mechilla, ed. Friedmann, p. 35a. 
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pro wins pay Seem ay men wy sow amp AD jo. ADA 
ans pay Sem nondn ems “a soy nme me jmer yds ar yoy 
(ed. Hoffmann, p. 57) : wow “nm yoy po 


Together with this method of reciting the Shema here 
indicated there hangs a peculiarity, which, although truly 
remarkable, has never yet been explained. In the liturgy 
the sentence Sxiw yow is followed by msdn naa ov 13 
sy) poy. For what reason are two consecutive Bible 
verses, Deut. vi. 4 and 5, interrupted by a eulogy?! Ayn3 
nen mms xd 2, says the Tulmud Pesahim, 56 a, with perfect 
right. The eulogy corresponds with those familiar to us ; its 
wording is derived from the Temple worship (Yoma, III, 8, 
1V,2, VI,2. Cf. Loseft. Taanith, I, 11, p. 215, 1. 28). There 
the formula served as a response of the congregation to the 
utterance of the Divine Name by the High Priest. Its 
meaning must everywhere be that the hearer responded 
with this sentence at the utterance of the Tetragrammaton, 
but not as it is now in our liturgy, where one and the same 
person says the preceding verse and the response. When we 
realize that in the old service the reader and congregation 
each spoke only the half of a verse, that therefore when the 
one was active the other was passively listening, we can 
very well appreciate the insertion of the eulogy. When we 
realize that the reader began with Sew yow, the congrega- 
tion repeated these words and completed the verse, we can 
understand why the reader responded to tnx ’n wads /n 
with y>n2y qo. 

A well-known Agada pictures the patriarch Jacob on 
his deathbed in converse with his sons before giving his 

1 In the Midrash Tanhuma Dev, ed. Buber, p. 74, 7 NAN Nd 7D 9 WON 
Nas Cw ;2 Dm) OW3aw OTN 329 Mn mo Aa ww MED To>2 mp row 
a>) ohyd wm259 is not given as the reason of the insertion of the words; 
such explanations are usually sought for and found later when the matter 
in question is already in existence. The literature to y’529e Joa is given 
by Friedmann in the note to Sifre Deut. 31, p. 72 b, no. 1”. 

* For the text ef. Dikduke Sof’rim. 
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blessing; they assure him of their belief in the unity of 
God, whereat he blesses the Lord. I would hazard the 
assertion that this old Agada! is framed directly on the 
model observed daily in the divine service. Compare 
the simplest version in the Pseudo-Jonathan Targum to 
Deut. vi. 4:— 
‘sno mn Nody 10 xevoned pax apy I NOT YD AIM 
xmiopy pada ms sodt pxdeen pam ap sbiop 32 mx ants 
syn ‘nm sonds nm pnas Sey pow md roe ana pads ins 
pody wodyd mvp ow ya xr apy’ (ed. Ginsburger, p. 313). 
The authorities Jay great importance on the saying of 
y>nawa softly, and are at pains to account for the custom 2. 
The true grounds for it are so that an interruption should 
be avoided, and it is on this account that the Reader said 
the words in an undertone. 


Should any doubts still present themselves, however, as 
to the meaning of ynw by p+ here given, they will entirely 
disappear when we take into consideration the opposite 
case. The Mina knows of a manner of reciting the Shema 
called yow nx qr that differs from the customary practice 
described above. Pesahim, IV, 8: 1m 7 ‘vax wy OI Aw 
pow my poms... .. eons im xby nib... “To wrap 
up the Shema” is a remarkable expression that like p15 
seems to be borrowed from the dinnef-table, which in its 
turn seems to have taken over these two metaphors from 
acts of dressing. But what in fact was the practice of the 

1 In the editions of the Talmud Babli Pes., 56a, it is given as‘ wm 
wp ‘a pow; but R. Hananel to this passage and Shibbole ha-Leket, XV (ed. 
Buber, p. 14) read np ’a prow ‘1. But this variation in the name does not 
make any material difference here, as the early date of this Agada is 
proved by the Sifre and Targum Pseudo-Jonathan. In this point our 
explanation differs from that offered in the Monatsschrift, XXXV, 1886, 
p. 120, where the theory of the alternating recitation of the Shema is 
brought forward for the first time, in that there Y22w a2 is taken as 


the response of the congregation. 
2 Pesahim, ibid. : weM IMR DVDR Ww spn. Cf. Shibbole ha-Leket, 1. ¢. 
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people of Jericho is not clear, and the later Tannaim were no 
longer able to give any clear information on the question. 
yrds ine “no nds ‘a See yor pnw yow mx poms wn ID 
ov wa ade ads yn popes sow at 9 ND “9 35 pp'DaD 
syn nhyd amabds nas ow pa? 

In the Jerusalem Talmud there are two differing com- 
mentaries on this controversy. According to the one, 
R. Meir was of opinion that in Jericho no pause was made 
between each word of the verse yaw yow, while R. Jehuda 
held that the necessary pause was made, but that 772 
y”>o2v was not inserted. The second view understands 
R. Meir as maintaining that no interval was made between 
“nx and 773, whereas, according to R. Jehuda again, only 
y’>oaw 7173 was omitted, but the pause (of course in this 
case between tnx and nanx)) was made. Both versions 
are derived from a period in which the proceeding in 
question was no longer known, and therefore exhibit a 
confusion of elements of right and wrong. It may well 
be that R. Meir and R. Jehuda did not express themselves 
with certainty and complete accuracy, as in all probability 
they were both aiming at explaining one and the same fact, 
but from different points of view. For in contrast to the 
general custom of an alternating recitation of the Shema, it 
was the custom in Jericho to recite it “wrapped up,” i.e. 
the reader read the whole section without interruption, 
while the congregation said it quietly with him. Natu- 
rally in this case there was no opportunity to insert 
y>o2w 3, and whereas R. Jehuda knew that this sentence 
was omitted in Jericho, R. Meir had heard that they did 
not there “interrupt,” by which was meant that the reader 
did not pause to let the congregation take up the reading. 
In course of time the custom of Jericho became the general 
one, but with the retention of the sentence y”Snay qy13, and 
it is therefore that the old notice and the controversy of 
the Tannaim were unintelligible. For this reason also 


1 Tos. Pesahim, II, 19 (160); Jer. iv. 9 (31 b); Babli, 56a. 
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the word ;ppsp was given the meaning of “to make 
a pause ”’—a meaning that it did not originally bear’. 

The recitation of the Shema and the blessings accom- 
panying it took place in the following manner: a member 
of the congregation intoned the prayer from his place ?, 
standing or sitting *, and the congregation joined in. The 
President, no337 wsxn, called upon one of the assembled 
congregation and charged him with this office of honour 
in the service; yow Sy pnp was the invitation given to 
Eleasar Hisma. It was not easy to comply with this 
request: not every one possessed the necessary knowledge 
and requisite skill, and not every one could command 
sufficient self-possession. The prayers were recited from 
memory, without the aid of any written text; and even the 
three biblical sections that make up the Shema were not 
read in the service, although the rule * that one must recite 
“seripture” only with the book before one in general 
held good. In the analogous case where the Maamadot 
were allowed to recite the first chapter of Genesis from 


* The explanation of the sentence y"»22w 2 offered by Friedmann, 
Sifre, 1. c., and Biichler, Die Priester und der Cultus, &c., 1895, p. 167 ff., has 
only complicated the matter by quite unnecessarily drawing into it 
political questions, The meaning and origin of the eulogy are rightly 
explained by Blau, R. EZ. J.. XXXI, p. 189, although many of the 
hypotheses there made are hardly capable of proof. Our explanation 
accounts for everything simply, from the liturgical standpoint, and at 
the same time from the analogy of the related Midrash of Jacob and his 
sons, To the further question why it was just in Jericho that this 
variation in custom obtained, we can give no clear answer. Probably it 
was not peculiar to Jericho alone, and in the course of time it became the 
general custom. 

2 The mmo, raggedly dressed, was allowed to perform no part of the 
service but this (Meg., IV, 6), for in all others he would have to leave his 
place, and would thus have to stand in a prominent position before the 
congregation unworthily clad. 

5 Cf. Genes. Rab., sect. 48: yaa Sy sey 395 pary JM Yow NNW pyr. 
More striking is Pesikta we, ed. Buber, 77a: 1°27 VOR JD... INI YR 
yamw 095 snr Nd) DD oy on ND NTT Sw NOME Yow NMP NTT oNTed 

eee PMID ITI NR PWN Me pov vy OI Sy prow No Ame pvp 

* £”ra pONd (ROT NN ANDIW O31, Giltin, 60 a. Cf. Miller, Briefe und 
Responsen in der vorgaondischen jitdischen Literatur, Note 23. 
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memory, the expression used is pow nx p pr ja dy pp! 
(Taanith, IV, 3). 

The invitation to officiate as yow 5y pp could cause 
embarrassment to many, as even Eleasar Hisma had to 
refuse as he was not able to comply with the request. 
The congregation too had to be protected against any one 
being able to force himself forward for the honour, and 
to be ensured that he who was delegated for the honour 
could offer a guarantee that he possessed the requisite 
capacity. If this be the case, we find the key for solving 
a riddle that for centuries has been awaiting its solution. 

yow Sy pap Nim N’222 HED, says the Mina. What 
have Haftara and*Shema to do with each other? Further, 
why is the earlier act in the service made dependent 
upon the later? Was it then from the outset determined 
who was to say the Haftara? The notice in Luke iv. 
16 ff. does not give the impression of the reading of 
the Haftara having been dependent on any other act, and 
we have not the least right to mistrust this point in the 
description of the Evangelist. In consequence of these 
difficulties, there arose the view of Sof*rim, XIV, 8: ~yann 
atin sap by yews. mex yow apes pow Sy pap Nin N32. 
That may well have been the case in later practice; but 
the Misna does not know of any such ceremonious taking 
out of the Torah—ef. Yoma, VII, 1, Sota, VII, 7, 8—and 
moreover employs the term yow by pap only in reference to 
the first part of the morning prayers. According to the 
Talmud it is usual to perceive a compensation for the 
Maftir in the connection of the two functions. For it 
was the custom that only children read the Haftarah, 
and if an adult on oceasion agreed to do it, he received 
compensation by being entrusted with the office of reader as 
well. But this explanation is impossible. Apart from other 
difficulties, the latter part of the sentence yas jyop mn ON) 
ym 5y way i359 Ww is in direct contradiction with this view. 
If it was customary for children to read the Haftara, it 
was unnecessary to offer any compensation, as it was 
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honour enough to be allowed to read from the prophets 
in public. Finally, the custom of children reading the 
Haftara is not established for olden times, and it would 
be difficult to show that the teaching of boys in general 
rendered them so competent. The Prophets did not 
belong to the run of subjects generally taught; the 
knowledge of them was by no means widely spread, and the 
ordinary man could scarcely read them fluently. Therefore 
any one conversant with the Prophets could be presupposed 
to possess a measure of familiarity with religious matters, 
and could be credited with a knowledge of the prayers. 

Thus in the sentence yow Sy oD xin NDI ODD, we 
have hardly to see a law so much as a direction: “It 
may confidently be permitted to any one capable of 
reading the prophets to act as reader of the Shema.” 
Should he be under age, however, it is not in keeping with 
the honour of the congregation that he should himself 
officiate; but the persons to whom he is indebted for his 
knowledge, his father—in the earliest times the teacher of 
his children—or his teacher, takes his place; one can with 
certainty presuppose in them the knowledge needful for 
a reader. 

The Jewish synagogue service had a thoroughly demo- 
cratic constitution ; in it no one held a specially privileged 
position ; neither birth nor station conferred any preroga- 
tives—with the exception of the blessing of the priests ; 
capacity and willingness alone were the factors which 
determined whether any one should undertake this or that 
office. But the congregation had to be protected against 
its liberality being abused by such of its members as were 
too greedy of honour. Nevertheless it happened often 
enough that the reader was guilty of incorrect reading, 
and the Migna contains a number of regulations for the 
reader who makes a mistake in the prayers. 


I. ELBOGEN. 


(To be continued.) 
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(Thirteenth Article.) 
XXXI. 
Sa‘aDYAH’s COMMENTARY ON Exopus, 


Two leaves, 21 x 20 cm. Orient. square char., twenty- 
five lines on page. 

The two leaves of this fragment formed the earlier and 
latter portions of a booklet, and it is therefore preferable 
to deal with each of them separately. The whole fragment 
belongs to Sa‘adyah’s commentary on Exodus (hitherto 
considered lost), as already stated in a former notice}. 
Sufficient evidence of Sa‘adyah’s authorship is given not 
only in the repeated allusion to the same writer's anti- 
Qaraite treatise on “ The rejection of speculation concerning 
the laws based on [prophetic] tradition ?,” but also by the 
translated Bible verses which coincide with Sa‘adyah’s 
version of the same. Another, and absolutely convincing 
proof follows. 

I, Pinsker* quotes a passage from Yefeth’s Arabic 


' See the Tenth Article of this series, vol. XVII, p. 714. 

? See ibid. 

’ Likkité Kadm., Annot. p. 20. This should dispose of the title of an 
alleged treatise by Sa‘adyah on frynods yewr by onde, recorded by 
Poznanski (J.Q.R., X, 259) and Steinschneider (Arab, Literatur, p. 80), 
according to older authorities, oxox is but a misreading for oxox, 
the word 5xoix being omitted. The term ‘yop refers to laws based on 
prophetic tradition. The occurrence of the same term in the Kitab 
a Amanat shows that even this philosophic work has its anti-Qaraite ten- 
dencies. This is decidedly the case with the portion given as No. XXVI 
of the fragments of this series, 
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commentary on Exod. xxxv. 3. The polemical] treatise 
alluded to in this passage he attributes to Yefeth, and 
is, in this opinion, followed by Dr. Poznaiski. This is, 
however, anerror. The treatise in question is by Sa‘adyah, 
and our fragment represents the original from which 
Yefeth copied his quotation. In his endeavour to refute 
Sa‘adyah he quotes, piece by piece, nearly the whole text 
of the first leaf of our fragment. Incidentally he thus 
assists in the restoration of several deleted passages. 

The matter is also interesting from another point of view. 
Apart from his special anti-Qaraite treatises, Sa‘adyah 
inserted extensive polemical discourses in his Bible com- 
mentaries. Several copies of these were in all probability 
wilfully destroyed by Qaraite fanatics ; hence, no doubt the 
scarcity of Sa‘adyah’s exegetical and polemical works, 

The fragment begins in the middle of the interpretation 
of Exod. xxxv. 3. The employment of the words “ Through- 
out your habitations” in connexion with the prohibition 
of kindling fire on the Sabbath gives the author an oppor- 
tunity of alluding to the prohibition of leavened bread on 
Passover (Exod. xii. 20), and the prohibition of blood and 
fat (Lev. vii. 25, 26), which holds good in every part of 
the globe. He then reviews other commandments which 
the Qaraites put on a parallel with the prohibition of 
kindling fire, viz. Deut. xxv. 4; Exod. xii. 15; Lev. x. 9; 
Exod. xxi. 33 and xxii. 5; Lev. xxv (Deut. xv). In 
further illustration he gives the manner in which Samson 
set fire to the crops of the Philistines (Judges xv. 5). A 
second group of instances begins with Exod. xxi. 20, but 
here the first leaf unfortunately ends. 

Yefeth’s refutation is likewise attached to his explanation 
of Exod. xxxv. 3, but is, strange to say, repeated verbatim 
in his interpretation of Lev. xxiii. 3. Whether this repeti- 
tion is due to the author or to the copyists is difficult to 
decide. I feel inclined to adopt the former view, as this 
repetition materially assisted in more widely diffusing the 
refutation. So large a work as Yefeth’s commentary 
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could not well be kept together, but probably circulated 
in single volumes. The theory of intentional repetition 
would also show the importance Yefeth attached to his 
refutation of Sa‘adyah. It is introduced by the following 
seven questions ' :— 

1. Does the kindling of fire [on Sabbath] come under 
the heading of “thou shalt not do any work”’ or not ? 

2. Does the prohibition of kindling fire mean direct or 
indirect lighting ? 

3. Do the words “on the Sabbath day” inhibit any 
work begun before the Sabbath and progressing during the 
Sabbath ? 

4. Does light come under the meaning of kindling fire 
or not? 


’ 


5. Have the words “throughout your habitations” a 
special or only general meaning ? 

6. Does this prohibition bear on the Sabbath, or has it 
any other application ? 

7. For what reason is the kindling of fire singled out 


from all other kind of work ? 

In answering these questions Yefeth points out that 
lighting fire cannot be excluded from the meaning of the 
verse Exod. xx. 10. The following is the reason why this 
prohibition was specially mentioned. Lighting fire is not 
the direct but indirect result of work, “ because he who 
produces fire does not kindle it, but only strikes the stone 
with [a piece of] iron.” The spark which falls on the wick 
is not kindling, the latter being the result of the flame, 
and marking but the third—or indirect—stage. One can- 
not speak of kindling fire when the flame attaches itself 
to the fuel. It is'a mistake to assume that the effect of 
the intermediary stage is not likewise [a] forbidden [act]. 
The verses Ley. i. 7 or Judges xv. 14 show that bringing 
together fire and fuel is not actually kindling fire, and this 
refutes Sa‘adyah’s opinion that, whenever the words “y'3 


? See the January number of this Journal, p. 229. 
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and wx stand together they do not mean burning. Another 
proof is given in Exod. iii. 2. 

The case of Judges xv. 4is similar. Samson did not burn 
the crops directly, but the deed is attributed to him, he 
having initiated it. Sa‘adyah is mistaken in assuming that 
the subject of sya is the fire, and that the whole question 
is one of gender, as can be gathered from Num. xxi. 28. 
He might be forgiven his mixing up of the genders, but 
this individual has overlooked the fact that the words in 
question refer to the fire [and not to the person]. In the 
verses Judges xv. 4-5 all verbs refer to Samson; for if 
there were another subject (viz. fire) this must have been 
mentioned according to the rules of syntax. 

Proceeding, Yefeth quotes “letter by letter” another 
passage from Sa‘adyah’s commentary which is not in the 
fragment, and which runs as follows: “The verse Exod. 
XXXvV. 3 is grossly misconceived by the heretics who apply 
[the prohibition] it [contains] to a light which is prepared 
on Friday for the Sabbath. None of them is aware of the 
fact that the reason given by the Torah for prohibiting work 
on the Sabbath is rest, according to Exod. xxxiii. 12 and 
Deut. v.14. Rest only applies to living beings, and there- 
fore man and beast are spoken of. It does not, however, 
apply to elements as fire, water, air, and earth; nor have 
rest or fatigue any bearing on utensils. For the same 
reason the Torah does not impose upon us any responsi- 
bility for what our maidservant does, nor for the working 
of certain substances which we use. This is a great prin- 
ciple which we should bear in mind. People, however, 
overlook it, and think that the prohibition of work 
on the Sabbath entails a state of absolute passivity. You 
will, therefore, find them continually and unanimously 
saying, that work commenced beforehand is completed on 
the Sabbath [and is therefore forbidden]. We answer: 
What matters this completion when every living person is 
at rest? Q.#.D. If it were clear that an indirect effect be 
equal to a direct action performed by a human being our 
VOL. XVIII. Rr 
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sect could see no harm in it, because we do something 
which is not forbidden.” 

In reply to this remark Yefeth, in his turn, charges 
Sa‘adyah with error and heresy. Qaraites are not ignorant 
of the reason given by the Torah. The words my» jyx> do 
not stipulate that the term An’av has no other reason 
than »amn. The Torah often gives only one reason out 
of several, e.g. Lev. xxiii. 43; Deut. xvi, 3, xi. 21. IRfa 
person is honoured for his learning there may still be other 
reasons for such honour. Possibly the Torah only mentioned 
the one reason, m3’ iyo, as an allusion to direct action, 
whilst leaving indirect effects unexpressed. The term 
nnn, far from being applied to living beings exclusively, 
also refers to inanimate things, as can be seen from 
Zech. v. 11; Ezek. xl. 42; xlii. 14, and, if he refuses to 
accept these, from Gen. viii. 4. This man, however, does 
not care about the true meaning of such a word in the 
Bible. If the verse Exod. xx. 11 refers to indirectly 
created beings, why should not Deut. v. 14 also compre- 
hend indirect work? This forbidden work is parallel to 
a partnership with a Gentile who sells and buys on tho 
Sabbath. Any gain accruing from it is forbidden. Exod. 
xvi. 23 entails a sabbatical prohibition. If any one lights 
a fire on Friday and puts his pot on it, and then sits down 
to rest whilst the food is cooking, he renders such a thing 
permissible in spite of his knowledge of m» jynd. This 
contradicts the verse just quoted, but that individual 
overlooks this as well as the verse Exod. xxiii. 12 and 
Deut. v. 14, since his explanation of my» wy05 does not 
achieve his desire to free indirect work from prohibition. 
Tradition forbids the leaving of water under a lamp, lest 
a spark fall into it and become carbonized, which is as 
much indirect work as the sprouting of a seed thrown 
down which has become moist—how can that be reconciled 
with m2 qynd? Praised be God for the manifestation of 
the truth. 

Quoting the passage in the fragment dealing with 
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Deut. xxv. 4, Yefeth points out that the preposition 2 in 
navn ov. as well as in v2 has retrospective power. As 
the muzzling of the ox before threshing is not permitted, 
in a like manner the kindling of fire on the Sabbath eve 
is prohibited. Sa‘adyah is wrong in assuming that we 
reckon one action analogous to two, because Qaraites con- 
sider the kindling of fire parallel to the muzzling of an 
ox only, but not to threshing as well. 

Yefeth now deals with Sa‘adyah’s criticism of the Fol. 72 
Qaraites’ interpretation of Lev. x. 9. Saadyah is again aaa 
wrong (he says) because the Torah makes no mention of 
mental confusion. Intoxicating drink is simply forbidden 
[to the priest]. It would have been quite as easy to say 
that a confused mind is forbidden by law when entering 
the sanctuary, but not prior to this, The words nya? d»13n) 
have nothing to do with “entering the sanctuary.” Cases 
in which the reason for a commandment in the Torah is 
not mentioned together with it, but at a different place, 
are many. 

The next quotation from the Sa‘adyah fragment is the Fol. 73 

one on Exod. xxi. 33 and xxii. 5. Yefeth charges Sa‘adyah eatin 
with no less than four errors: (1) Sa‘adyah finds a reason 
which is not given in the Torah; (2) He applies analogy 
whilst forgetting his own treatise against this method ; 
(3) The Torah says, He that kindleth the fire shall surely 
make restitution (ver. 5), but does not add, because he has 
not guarded it. “What can one say to a man who forsakes 
the word of God and invents reasons of his own which are 
not mentioned in the Torah?” (4) The Torah calls him who 
kindles the fire guilty, although he is so but indirectly, on 
account of the beginning of ver. 5. The verse Exod, xxxv. 3 
likewise speaks of an indirect act. 

In Sa‘adyah’s anti-Qaraite interpretation of Lev. xxx 
Yefeth finds two errors. (1) Verse 4 forbids sowing in the 
same way as the kindling of fire is forbidden on the Sabbath. 

The Qaraite analogy is therefore correct. (2) The preposi- 
tion 3 is used in ‘both cases [with retrospective effect], 
Rr2 
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“but this man continually makes differences where there 
are none, and [finds reasons] where there are none in order 
to defeat his opponent. We have, however, quoted his 
refutations, showing up the weak points and the defects of 
the same.” 

After this Yefeth proceeds to answer the other questions 
mentioned above, but as only those passages which deal 
with the Sa‘adyah fragments concern us we abstain from 
entering further into his discussions, Incidentally they 
furnish a good example of Qaraite arguments and methods, 
and their comparison with the terse and businesslike 
manner of Sa‘adyah. In the reproduction of Yefeth’s text 
quotations from Sa‘adyah are overlined, whilst the passage 
which is not in the fragment is, line for line, marked by 
asterisks (see Supplement). 

II. The second leaf begins with the translation of Exod. 
XXXVi. 27-34, showing some few variations from the printed 
text. In illustration of this group (beginning verse 20), as 
well as of the preceding ones, viz. vv. 8-13 and 14-19, 
Sa‘adyah gives an explanation of the Mishnah, Middoth, IV, 
6-7, This explanation, which unfortunately suffers from 
the defective condition of several passages, is characteristic 
of Sa‘adyah’s thoroughness and mastery of detail. A 
reference to 1 Kings vi. 5 establishes the fact that he com- 
posed a commentary on this book. The remark that the 
measurements of the sacred edifice are not given in the 
Bible and must, therefore, be supplemented from the 
Mishnah evidently turns its point against the Qaraites. 
An interesting comparison, both from the literary and lin- 
guistic points of view, is offered by Maimonides’ interpreta- 
tion of the same paragraphs of the Mishnah'. 












































T-S. 20, 159. 
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me" say wor abs opr ayes [xjady nan Ayn ama mn abd 






1 See J. Fromer, Maimonides Commentar, zum Tractat Middoth, Breslau, 1898. 
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. .. the words ‘‘in every place” include the whole inhabited world. 
It is proper that these words are found in connexion with the un- 
leavened bread, but the people imagine that this law was only binding 
for Egypt and the desert, and not after their entry into the [holy] 
land, because the words [....... ]? are not added. Therefore the 
words “in every place” are used instead. The same is the case 
with the prohibitions of fat.and blood (Lev. vii. 24-28), which are 
mentioned in connexion with the sacrifices . . . lest they imagine 
that the prohibitions only applied to the desert. For this reason the 


2 We should expect here wx. 
* Here are probably the words ww Ws op22 to be supplied. 
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words in every place! are added. The same is the case with the 
kindling of fire on Sabbath for the purpose of making bread, 
cooking, and lighting. They should not think that this law was 
binding for the Mannah, because it was used in connexion with it 
(Exod. xvi. 23), and not only after this had been stopped. For this 
reason the words in every place are added. In my opinion it is 
probably on this account that the words to a land inhabited (ibid. 35) 
are written. Some of them (the Qaraites) contend with us in a 
speculative way, presenting various views. The first thing to do now 
is to refute speculation in matters of traditional laws. This I did in 
the treatise which I launched against the defender of speculation. 
I, then, investigated each single commandment to which they attach 
their criticism in order to find an analogy in it for the prohibition 
of light [on Sabbath]. In my opinion, even if we admit such 
similarity, it is pernicious. I therefore insert a detailed discussion 
in this chapter. My first objection deals with the following deduc- 
tion which they draw from Deut. xxv. 4. “Just as muzzling the ox 
is forbidden [before the threshing begins] so is kindling a light 
forbidden [even before Sabbath was begun].” My answer is that 
he who makes a single action analogous to a twofold one errs. 
Kindling fire is a single action, but muzzling and threshing are 
two actions, In their conception of Exod. xii. 15 the Qaraites see 
an analogy between the prohibitions of kindling fire on Sabbath eve 
and leaven on the eve of Passover. On examining this I found that 
the prohibition of leaven on the first day is contained in yet another 
verse (ibid. 19) ; so one verse refers to the first itself, while the other 
refers to the eve thereof. Kindling fire is forbidden but in one 
verse. To construct an analogy between a law based on two verses 
and another based on only one verse is a grievous error. Concerning 
Lev. x. 9 the Qaraites taunt us with the admission that strong drink 
is forbidden before entering the sanctuary. On examining this 
I found that this prohibition is accompanied by a reason which is 
expressed in the verses to and 11. This version makes the removal 
of every disturbing element necessary. No reason, however, accom- 
panies the prohibition of fire, and it is, therefore, erroneous to draw 
a comparison between something that has a reason and something 
that has none. The reason existing for [the prohibition of fire], but 
not mentioned simultaneously, is to be found in Deut. v. 14, as has 
been explained before. 






Next I examined the Qaraite interpretation of the obligation of Fol. 1 
a person burning his neighbour's faggots to pay for all the damage verse. 





1 Lev. vii. 26. In his translation of the text Sa‘adyah always uses the 


words 0332NDD YD2 °E. 
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done, because he is liable for the consequences of the fire he kindled. 
On examining this point I found that he is not liable for the con- 
flagration, but for not having kept it under control. Analogous 
cases to this are the opening of a pit and leaving it uncovered 
(Exod. xxi. 33), and the breaking out of fire (ibid. xxii. 6), as I ex- 
plained in my interpretation of chap. xxi. The owners of an ox 
[wont to gore] and a[n uncovered] pit are liable because they omitted 
to keep watch. The author of the fire is, therefore, liable for the 
same reason. 

According to their interpretation of the “year of release” (Lev. 
xxv; Deut. xv. 9) the Qaraites apply the prohibition of sowing at 
the end of the sixth year to the kindling of fire on Sabbath eve for 
the Sabbath. On my examining this I found that the “ keeping of the 
Sabbath ” in the year of release concerns the land but not the people. 
It is unlawful to cut the crops in any case. Resting on the Sabbath 
I found, however, to concern the people, but not the fire or anything 
else. When the people are at rest they need not mind anything else. 
A comparison between these two items is therefore erroneous. 

I, then, considered the Qaraite interpretation of the Biblical report 
concerning the conflagration caused by Samson (Judges xv. 5 b-6). 
The words used there are those of the Philistines, but not those of 
a prophet or the pious [author of the book]. The Philistines 
probably saw that the fire was the consequence of an originally 
sinful act on their part, or of zeal. We see that they punished 
Samson’s father-in-law and his wife by burning them, as is related 
at the end of the same verse. By my life, he who judges so, according 
to a judgment which is contrary both to common sense and written 
law, may do as he likes, but what can we say of him who is guided 
by the opinion of heretics, which they look upon as that of prophets?. 

In my treatise mentioned above I showed the absurdity of various 
other theories of theirs. We must say that the Biblical law con- 
cerning the consequences of an assault (Exod. xxi. 20-21) leaves no 
room for drawing one’s own conclusions from the two decisions. On 
the contrary, for each case of such importance a tradition as to how 
the Torah did decide, whether according to the first or the second 
decision is almost necessary. I also said: Just as the Torah forbade 
kindling fire at certain times, so it commanded it... 

Chap. xxxvi. 27-34.—These three groups beginning with the 
verses 8,14, and 20 refer to the sanctuary and the holy of holies, 
as explained before. I must, however, first give the description of 
the way they were constructed in the Second Temple, which, like 


1 The letters of several words are here destroyed, but the general sense 
is not affected thereby. Before m2D a word (712 ?) is probably missing. 
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the First one, had one room more than the Tabernacle, viz. a vestibule 
in front. This was surrounded by passages, as we explained in our 
interpretation of YS’ (1 Kings vi. 5). Above there was an upper 
story surrounded by a covering. At the bottom there was a massive 
foundation, which was as long as it was wide. If the measurements 
of all the structural parts here described as to length and width are 
added up they amount to a hundred square cubits frontage, seventy 
cubits in width at the back, and a hundred in height... The 
following are the measurements as to height: the foundation six 
cubits, the hékhal forty cubits, the plastered wainscot one cubit, the 
grooved beams two cubits, the ceiling one cubit, the plaster layer one 
cubit. Above this was the upper story again, forty cubits high, with 
the wainscot one cubit, the grooved beams two cubits, the ceiling one 
cubit, and the layer of plaster one cubit. Then came the top railing 
three cubits, and the [iron] object for scaring birds one cubit. The 
sum total of this isa hundred. Since all this is not described in the 
Bible we must have recourse to the Mishnah (Middoth, IV, 6-7). 


The explanation of DDIN is surdus, as in Prov. xxi. 13. The Fol. 2 


explanation of 3 is given in the Targum to 2 Sam. vii. 2. 
NDOT M3 is the rain gutter. IY xdi2 means the scarecrow, to 
prevent birds from sitting on the roof of the sanctuary. It was a 
cubit high . . . that the birds might see and be afraid of it, lest . . . 

The length from east to west was a hundred cubits. The wall of the 
portico was jive cubits, the portico eleven cubits, the wall of the hékhal 
siz, the latter forty cubits, one cubit space for the curtain, the holy of 
holies twenty cubits, the [other] wall of the hékhal six cubits, the 
passage six cubits, the wall of the latter siz cubits (Middoth, IV, 7). 

PPD is a narrow structure called barastag?. 

The width [from north to south] was but seventy cubits. This was 
derived from .. . north] to south as follows: The wall of the gallery 
Jive cubits, the latter siz cubits, the wall of the passage jire, the latter 
sia cubits, the wall of the hékhal siz, and the width of the latter twenty 
cubits. The wall of the same (on the other side) six cubits, the 
passage six, its wall five cubits, the place where the water descended 
three, with its wall five cubits, as is described in the Mishnah (ibid. 7). 
The front was thirty cubits wider, standing out fifteen cubits on either 
side, as is also described in the Mishnah. If an objection be raised 
on the basis of Ezra vi. 3, the answer is that the cubit [mentioned by 
Ezra] is longer than the one of which we speak. 

Then follows [in the Pentateuch] the description of the manufacture 
of the curtain in the verses 35 and 37..... 


1 A Persian word, meaning brick wall; ef. Maimonides, 1.c., p. 28. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 
Brit. Mus. Or. 2399 (Or. 2471, fol. 7*°-16¥°). 
EXTRACT FROM YEFETH’S COMMENTARY ON LEV. xxutr. 3. 
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THE 
BRESLAU RABBINICAL CONFERENCE}. 


THe third Rabbinical Conference met at Breslau, 
July 13-24, 1846. The very fact that it was convened 
in this East Prussian city near the Silesian border was 
equivalent to throwing down the gauntlet to the oppo- 
sition to the conferences, much of which had emanated 
from that section. This opposition was now clearly 
defined. There was in the first place, as was natural, 
the rigidly orthodox party, whose opposition had not 
lessened since the days of the famous protest of the one 
hundred and sixteen rabbis against the Brunswick Con- 
ference; then there was the so-called positive historical 
school led by Frankel, whose sensational exit from the 
Frankfort Conference had aroused such notice the preceding 
year; and, thirdly, the radicals, who were dissatisfied 
because the Frankfort Conference had not declared against 
and abolished the whole ceremonial and traditional system?. 

This combined opposition may have been the reason why 
a smaller number assembled at Breslau than at Frankfort. 
In order to cripple the conference, too, Frankel had issued 
a call for an assembly of theologians to be held at Dresden 
on October 20, 1846, which meeting, however, never took 
place. 

All this opposition, however, merely served to direct 
even more attention to this third conference than to its 
two predecessors, if such a thing were possible, notably as 
it was known that the deliberations were to be devoted 
primarily and chiefly to the all-absorbing Sabbath question. 


1 Article VII of the series on ‘“‘The Reform Movement in Judaism.” 
2 See Geiger, Vorliufiger Bericht viber die Thitigkeit der dritten Versammlung 
deutscher Rabbiner, Breslau, 1846, 
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There were present at this conference: A. Adler, Worms; 
S. Adler, Alzey; J. Auerbach, Frankfort-on-the- Main ; 
Ben Israel, Coblentz; D. Einhorn, Birkenfeld; S. Form- 
stecher, Offenbach; A.Geiger, Breslau; M.Goldstein, Waren ; 
J. Gosen, Marburg; L. Giildenstein, Buchau; L. Herzfeld, 
Brunswick; S. Herxheimer, Bernburg; M. Hess, Stadt- 
Lengsfeld; S. Holdheim, Schwerin; J. Jolowicz, Céslin; 
J. Kahn, Trier; M. Levy, Breslau; L. Lévy, Miinsterberg ; 
J. Léwengard, Lehren-Steinfels ; L. Pick, Teplitz; L. Phil- 
lippson, Magdeburg ; G. Salomon, Hamburg ; L. Sobernheim, 
Bingen; L. Stein, Frankfort-on-the-Main; H. Wagner, 
Mannheim ; B. Wechsler, Oldenburg. 

Geiger was elected President ; Stein, Vice-President ; and 
A. Adler and J. Auerbach, Secretaries. 

In his opening address as chairman of the executive 
committee, Geiger referred to the increasing agitations 
in the Jewish communities since last they met; the many 
signs of re-awakened life on the one hand, and the dis- 
turbances of the peace on the other; therefore many a rabbi 
had been undoubtedly tempted to withdraw from active 
participation in the conflicts of the time lest he be mis- 
understood and antagonized. However, they who had 
assembled again spurned such cowardly retreat and felt 
in duty bound to search out the remedies for the religious 
distemper in Jewry. He defined the purpose of the con- 
ference, yes, of true reform, finely when he said :— 

“The conditions are difficult and confusion in religious 
affairs appears to be on the increase; despite this, you are 
in this conference again making the courageous attempt to 
place the pure, eternal content of Judaism in a form suited 
to the present, and thus to breathe into it a new and 
powerful spirit. You wish to convince, to lead to the 
truth, not to forge bonds and fetters; you know full well 
that you do not appear here as guardians of consciences, 
that you have no sovereign power over the inalienable 
religious freedom of congregations and individuals, nay, 
you would repudiate such power were it to be offered you, 
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for true religion can prosper and grow only in the atmo- 
sphere of freedom of conviction. Not, then, as spiritual 
despots are we assembled, but as men who, familiar with 
the sources and history of Judaism, and anxious for its 
living preservation both by our inner as well as our outer 
calling, are fitted by constant attention to passing occur- 
rences and by experiences in office to become acquainted 
with the needs and to propose remedies to the congregations 
with whom lies the final decision. Not the cleric stands 
over against the layman (a distinction foreign to Judaism), 
but the knower of Judaism, the man who has made it his 
task to follow up the movements of history and to foster 
the religious life—such a one seeks to exchange opinions 
and experiences with his colleagues and thereupon to recom- 
mend to his congregation the results of such deliberation 
and consultat. n. Our mission is to strengthen the hold of 
truth and piety, and in such instances where these have 
become stunted we must seek to burst the crust which has 
formed about them. This is a m5 noo dy myno, a tearing 
down in order to plant ; we shall foster the living and the 
virile; may the creeper which sucks sap and strength from 
the tree be uprooted .” 

The chief interest in the Breslau Conference centres about 
the Sabbath discussions. Possibly nowhere was the con- 
flict between the commands of rabbinical Judaism and the 
demands of life so apparent as in the matter of Sabbath 
observance. The casuistry of Talmudical dialectics ran 
riot in this field. Thirty-nine chief categories (niax »”) 
were enumerated in the Mishnah, i.e. important labours 
that were forbidden, and from these were derived the 
innumerable mvbin or minor tasks that were prohibited 
likewise. Then there were the many b'."p (fences), D'N0 
(customs), and npn (enactments), which the Talmudists 
framed in their anxiety to guard the completeness of the 
Sabbath rest. The fiction of the avy demonstrated most 
forcibly the lengths to which casuistry was driven to 
maintain a forced system, and the refinement of dialectic 
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speculation has surely never gone further than in the 
matter of may. As long as the Jews lived in isolated 
communities such an observance of the Sabbath was 
quite possible, but when they began to participate in 
the life of the larger world, the collisions between that 
life, with its changed industrial, economic, and social con- 
ditions, and the hundred and one prohibitions wherewith 
the Talmud had hedged about the observance of the 
Sabbath, were constant. It was not long before the 
question of Sabbath observance became a burning issue 
in Jewish life; the inadequacy of Talmudism and rabbinism 
_ to cope with the situation was more painfully apparent here 
than anywhere else. To observe the Sabbath as the Talmud 
and the codes demanded was simply out of the question. 
Many without scruple disregarded all the traditional enact- 
ments concerning Sabbath observance, but there were 
thousands who were troubled sincerely; the Sabbath had 
always been one of the basic institutions of Judaism; they 
desired to observe it; but life was pressing on every side; 
strict sabbath observance as required by the code and life’s 
demands were apparently incompatible. Was there any 
method of reconciliation? Could the Sabbath be preserved 
and the demands of life be satisfied at the same time? Here, 
if anywhere, the people looked for help and guidance to their 
religious leaders. 

These leaders appreciated the seriousness of the problem 
which soon assumed a leading place among the practical 
difficulties that assailed Judaism in the new era, and because 
the most of them were unable to find any effective solution 
they hesitated to grapple with it. However, it was too 
insistent and too important to be disregarded, and notably 
at gatherings where vital questions of Jewish thought and 
practice were the topics of the hour'. Hence Samuel Hirsch 


’ Geiger, Die dritte Versammlung deutscher Rabbiner : ein vorliiufiges Wort zur 
Verstindigung, Breslau, 1846, p. 7; ‘‘This question must be decided if 
Judaism is to exist on as a lasting influence, and it will be decided if 
it is kept constantly on the tapis; it must be decided some one way 
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proposed at the first conference that the collision between 
life and doctrine be removed by the abolition or alleviation of 
numerous Sabbath and dietary laws!. This was at the closing 
session of the conference, but the subject was too difficult 
and of too great moment to be taken up at so late an hour. 
It was therefore resolved to refer it to a commission to 
report at the following conference. The following members 
of the conference were elected to serve as this commission : 
Geiger, A. Adler, S. Adler, Wechsler, and Kahn. The 
commission reported at the Frankfort Conference, but so 
much of the time of that conference had been devoted 
to the discussion of the report of the commission on the 
Liturgy that it was considered advisable to postpone the 
consideration of the report of the Sabbath Commission till 
the next conference, when it was to be made the first 
order of business. The report of the commission was not 
unanimous; a majority, Geiger, A. Adler, and Wechsler, 
signed the report, but the other two members, S. Adler 
and Kahn, dissented. The majority report was ordered 
to be printed and distributed to the members of the con- 
ference, so as to give them ample time to study it during 
the intervening year. The majority report* opened with 
a brief statement of what constitutes the essentiality of 
the Sabbath idea; in the opinion of the majority of 
the commission “the Biblical idea of the Sabbath is the 
celebration of the day; it is a naw, a cessation from the 
work which marks the other days of the week, different, 
however, from the rest which is equivalent to complete 
idleness. The celebration is a consecration of the day 
(xxy, wops, imvpy), and this consecration implies an 


or another by a ripe resolution of the community. One of the most 
essential institutions of Judaism is the day of consecration and rest, and 
with this Judaism itself must be rescued from the unspeakable confusion 
and haziness in whose maw the whole religious life is in danger of 
being swallowed ; rescue from this confusion will ensue only when it 
is exposed vividly in its imperfection and emptiness.” 

1 Protokolle der ersten Rabbiner-Versammlung, 87, J. Q. R., XVII, 677. 

2 Protokolle der zweiten Rabbiner-Versammlung, 348-57. 
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abstention from the daily professional and business pur- 
suits. While the prophets place the consecration (Weihe) 
of the day in the foreground, the legislative portion of 
the Bible lays stress on the prohibition against work 
(noxdp), and names it nay, rest, the interruption of the 
daily toil.” In the Bible rest from work was commanded 
in order to make possible the consecration of the self on 
that day. In the later outworking of the Sabbath con- 
ception in Mishnah and Talmud the greatest stress was 
laid on the necessity of rest. Complete absolute rest was 
taken to be the essential point in Sabbath observance ; 
hence the scrupulosity of Talmudic legislation on this 
point, and the prohibition of numberless activities on 
the ground that, although harmless in themselves, they 
might lead to an infraction of the commands touching 
the Sabbath’. 

The report then proceeds to lay down the general 
principle which the signers say they believe guided the 
conference in its deliberations, viz. that they must adopt 
the Biblical point of view, and that individual instances 
of Biblical legislation may be modified only in case 
circumstances that gave rise to them have been changed, 
but that Talmudism is only a stadium in the historical 
development of Judaism, and that therefore the Talmudical 
interpretation can lay claim to consideration only when 
harmonizing with the demands of life. Applying this 
principle to the case in hand, we must return to the 
Biblical idea of the Sabbath, which, as in the case with 
divine truth in general, has eterna] validity; while the 
Talmudic conception, whenever it is not the development 
of the Biblical idea but contradicts it as well as our own 
religious consciousness, can lay no claim to consideration, 
We must then re-emphasize the Biblical idea that the 
Sabbath is a day of consecration which is sanctified 


1 As will be seen later on, this constituted possibly the sharpest point 
of distinction in the views of the members of the conference, viz. whether 
the essential idea of the Sabbath is rest (uhe) or consecration (Weihe). 
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through our sanctifying ourselves; a day the distinctive- 
ness of which is to be brought forcibly home to us by our 
ceasing from our daily toil and our special tasks, and 
giving ourselves to contemplation on the divine purpose 
of our existence as indicated by Jewish teaching. Hence, 
no task should be forbidden which conduces towards 
recreation and spiritual elevation, which serves to lift us 
out of our circumscribed environment and to arouse in us 
thoughts of a higher nature. The detailed enumeration 
of prohibited tasks in the Talmud is characteristic rather 
of juridical method than of true religious striving. The 
all-important consideration in this matter of prohibited 
activity is whether such activity interferes with or furthers 
Sabbath consecration. 

Since then rest is not an end in itself, but only a means 
towards a higher end, viz. the consecration of the day, 
and since in our time that consecration expresses itself 
through divine service, all such activities as are necessary 
for the furtherance of that service must be permitted. 

The commission recommended the following definite 
programme :— 

1. That the conference declare that the members con- 
sider it one of their most important duties to work towards 
the restoration of a worthy observance of the Sabbath. 

2. That the conference declare that all such activity as 
is part and parcel of the daily business or professional 
vocation is forbidden, while any activity that makes for 
recreation or spiritual elevation, particularly if it tends to 
arouse a religious mood, not only does not harm Sabbath 
observance, but furthers it. 

3. That the conference declare that any task which 
conduces towards a dignified and uplifting public divine 
service, or which makes it possible for the individual to 
participate in an edifying service, may be performed also by 
a Jew. Of such is particularly the performance of music 
on the Sabbath, both at home and in the synagogue; 
walking beyond the so-called Sabbath boundary, riding 
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and travelling if the purpose be not the transaction of 
business, but the attendance at divine service or some 
similar high aim. The conference declares the fiction of 
poinn ‘ay! as inadmissible if for industrial purposes, or 
as unnecessary if for religious purposes; it declares the 
prohibition to carry things, in as far as this is not done 
for business purposes, hence also the fiction of niin ‘2)y?, 
as abolished. 

4. That the conference declares that the observance of 
the Sabbath may not ignore considerations for the preserva- 
tion of life and temporal welfare; in cases where life is 
threatened or is in danger any deed to avert this is 
permitted, yes, commanded ; in cases where the livelihood 
is at stake non-Jews may be employed, and, if it should 
happen that the assistance of Jews is absolutely necessary 
in such instances, the Sabbath may be suspended by them 
exceptionally. 

5. That the conference declare that participation in the 
welfare of the State is so exalted a duty that the observance 
of the Sabbath must yield to this in cases of collision. It 
declares therefore that the soldier is absolved from the 
observance of the Sabbath if military discipline demands 
this; it declares that the civil official must perform the 
duties of his office on the Sabbath if fealty to the State 

1 No one was permitted to go further than two thousand cubits from 
his dwelling on the Sabbath; by the casuistical provision called Erube 
T’chumin “the mixing of the boundaries,” this distance was extended two 
thousand cubits; by this provision some article could be placed on Friday 
at the Sabbath boundary, which was thus constituted a new dwelling- 
point whence to measure a further two thousand cubits. 

? According to the rabbinical law nothing was permitted to be carried 
from one house to another on the Sabbath Day ; this prohibition, too, was 
evaded by a casuistical provision entitled Erube Chatzeroth, ‘the mixing 
of the courts” ; according to this the householders in a court or district 
were enabled to consider their habitations as a single dwelling, and thus 
carry things from house to house without breaking theSabbath law. Both 
these provisions are instances of the accommodation of the rabbinical 
enactments to the needs of life, and are evidence of the extreme lengths 


to which casuistry went for the ostensible preservation of the integrity 
of the rabbinical provisions, 
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requires it, provided that he aim to restore the sacredness 
of the Sabbath in some other way, namely, in his home. 

S. Adler, a member of the commission, declared himself 
entirely at variance with the majority in their conception 
of the fundamental] idea of the Sabbath, and Joseph Kahn, 
another member, stated his disapproval of some of the 
recommendations. 

As stated, the consideration of this report was deferred 
to the following conference. The amended report of the 
commission was presented at the first session of the Breslau 
Conference. The debate began on the morning of the 
second day of the session, and continued at intervals 
morning and afternoon for nine days; every member of 
the conference expressed himself at greater or less length. 
I shall attempt to emphasize the more important points 
elucidated during the debate. 

In bringing the subject before the conference Geiger, 
the chairman, stated that upon further deliberation the 
majority of the commission had determined upon some 
modifications in the recommendations submitted at the 
preceding conference. These modifications arose from the 
fact that while in the first report the rest through which 
the consecration of the day was made possible was con- 
ceived to be only the cessation from daily toil, the 
commission regards the abstention from all activity 
requiring exertion just as necessary if the Jewish con- 
ception of the Sabbath is to be realized and the true 
consecration of the day to be achieved. With this in 
view the committee had so changed the recommendations 
as to read as follows :— 

1. That the conference declare that attention must be 
directed to arousing among the people an ever livelier 
consciousness of the holiness of the Sabbath through the 
means of a lofty divine service, and that it is necessary 
for the proper consecration of the day to abstain from al] 
labour, whether it be in the nature of the daily occupation 
or whether it be an occasional task requiring exertion ; 
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on the other hand, any activity which is not for gain and 
does not require exertion is permitted. 

2. That the conference declare that the celebration of 
the Sabbath by a worthy divine service is of such supreme 
importance that no activity, however much exertion it may 
require, is prohibited if necessary for this purpose; hence, 
apy task which conduces towards dignifying the service or 
makes it possible for the individual to participate in an 
edifying service may be undertaken also by a Jew. 

3. That the conference declare that any and everything 
is permitted, nay, commanded, to be done when necessary 
to avert danger to life. 

4. The same as the fifth paragraph in the former report. 

The majority of the commission whose views the report 
reflected, believing that consecration is the essential factor 
of the Sabbath, naturally laid greatest stress on the matter 
of divine service. They felt that if the Jew could be 
attracted to the house of worship this would give the 
Sabbath that unique place among the days of the week 
which it was intended to have in Jewish life; by placing 
greater stress upon the consecration than upon the rest 
idea they cut themselves loose from the extravagances 
of casuistry into which the anxiety of having the people 
abstain from any and everything that even the most 
refined ingenuity might define as work had led the Tal- 
mudical doctors. The commission itself felt that the 
report was inadequate and was at best only the firing 
of the first gun in a long campaign, as Geiger stated 
when, as president of the conference, he made the opening 
remarks in bringing the subject before the body. Sabbath 
and holidays, said he, are the bone and sinew of Jewish 
religious life; our aim must be to restore the sanctity of 
these days for congregation and individual; this purpose 
appears in both reports of the commission. “The matter is 
extremely difficult, for here, if anywhere, a great conflict is 
apparent between doctrine and life. Lamentations avail 
not. We must face conditions as they are. Even if 
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we do not succeed entirely in reaching a solution, let 
us begin bravely; later conferences will continue what 


we have begun?.” 

A comparison of the original report of the commission 
to the Frankfort Conference with the amended report 
handed in at Breslau discloses a wide difference in spirit. 
The Frankfort report deals boldly with the problem, and 
attempts to meet the situation by a re-adjustment all along 
the line of Sabbath observance; the Breslau amendments 
show a hesitancy to meet the situation face to face, which 
is absent from the original report. The amended report 
was due without doubt to the criticisms to which the 
original report had been subjected during the year inter- 
vening between the two conferences. The commission 


1 Sixty years have passed since the question of the collision between 
Sabbath observance and modern life was discussed for the first time in 
a public Jewish forum. The passing of time has only aggravated the 
problem. Sabbath desecration has become mere and more flagrant 
among the Jews, until now it is well-nigh universal wherever the 
mediaeval and ghetto conditions have disappeared. In the prayers 
offered in the synagogue God is thanked for the Sabbath, the day of 
rest, while in the marts of trade at that very hour the Jew is as busy 
as on every other day of the week, bartering and bargaining. The 
problem first discussed at Breslau is as far from being solved as ever, 
unless the suggestion already made at that conference by Holdheim, 
that the Sabbath be transferred to the civil day of rest, be considered 
a satisfactory solution. An interesting parallel is afforded by comparing 
the first public debate on the Sabbath question at this Breslau Con- 
ference and the last public discussion of this same question at the 
meeting of the Central Conference of American Rabbis in New Orleans in 
1902, at Detroit in 1903, and at Cleveland in 1905. The same difficulties 
are presented ; the same conflicting opinions are noted; here, as there, 
the majority ery, ‘‘The Sabbath must be saved,” but no efficient means 
for that salvation are offered; here, as there, a small minority declare 
that a transfer to Sunday will alone save the Sabbath institution for the 
Jew. Now, as then, it is evident that the weight of Jewish opinion 
inclines to the conviction that for the Jew there can be no Sabbath 
except the Saturday Sabbath; but again, now, as then, it is just as 
evident that the collision between the actual conditions of life and 
Sabbath observance presents the greatest difficulty in Jewish practice, 
and that after the lapse of all these years, it is as far as ever, if not 
farther, from being settled. 
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took account of the criticisms, and so changed the report 
as to give satisfaction to none in the end, neither radicals, 
moderates, nor traditionalists. 

Space will not permit the reproduction at length of the 
arguments of the members of the conference on what is 
the essential nature of the Sabbath, nor is this necessary. 
Each one had his own theory of the Sabbath, and many 
propounded this in great detail. It was regrettable that 
so much time was devoted to academic discussions of 
the question and so little to a practical solution of the 
difficulty. What was desired and required was a way 
out; the Sabbath was not being observed as a day of 
rest; thousands were following their vocations—business, 
professional, industrial; could anything be done to relieve 
the strain of the situation and restore the Sabbath to the 
Jew? Geiger, in his réswmé at the close of the entire 
discussion, stated that something must be done to preserve 
the Sabbath, and that the commission’s suggestions were 
made with that end in view, but he confessed that they could 
suggest no satisfactory remedy that would remove completely 
the collision between life and Sabbath observance !. 

Auerbach declared in a similar vein: “Our civil day of 
rest is another than our traditional Sabbath. This consti- 
tutes the chief collision. The commission has offered no 
suggestion how this is to be removed; I have none to offer 
either ?.” There were those who, like Salomon, felt that 
the question had better not have been taken up at all, for 
no satisfactory solution could be reached. “A very simple 
idea,” he stated, “lies at the foundation of the Sabbath ; 
man, the image of God, shall not toil unconsciously, like 
the animal, unremittingly, like the slave; he should work 

1 Protokolle der dritten Versammlung deutscher Rabbiner, 160; see also Die 
dritte Rabbiner-Versammlung : ein vorliufiges Wort zur Verstindigung, p. 4: 
‘“‘T am frank to confess that the results achieved by the Conference 
towards a solution of the Sabbath problem are small in comparison with 
the great collisions between Sabbath observance and life.” 

2 Protokolle, 13. See also Stein, ibid., 167; A. Adler, ibid.,171; M. Levy, 
ibid., 172. , 
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from higher motives, viz. religion; he should rest in order 
that he may learn to know himself and his dear ones, that 
he may concern himself with spiritual matters in order to 
further the well-being of life and the spirit. How this 
simple idea has been spun out by later generations of men! 
how the institution of the Sabbath has degenerated! what 
a thousand and one fences have been erected about the 
Sabbath! Because of these things the deliberations on 
the Sabbath are the most difficult, and I still believe— 
despite the splendid addresses that we have heard—that 
it would have been better to consider the Sabbath a noli 
me tangere and not to have taken it up for the present; 
for whatever decision we may arrive at will anger one 
class and be decried as foolishness by another ; the former, 
for whom every inherited folly is holy, will persecute us as 
though we had stolen their God, the latter, for whom every 
holy thing is folly, will mock at us if we permit them such 
things as they have permitted themselves long ago'.” 

In truth, the confession of powerlessness to solve the 
difficulty on the part of so many able men is a very 
striking feature of the debate. One feels that the remedies 
suggested by the members of the commission and others 
were only makeshifts, temporary supports against the on- 
rushing avalanche of life which was engulfing all the 
thoughts and activities of the emancipated Jew. All but 
one: the remedy proposed by Holdheim that the Sabbath 
be transferred to Sunday was certainly not a makeshift, 
whatever else it may be considered to be or not to be; 
it met with little sympathy on the part of the other 
members of the conference, but, before giving attention to 
this one drastic solution, it is necessary to indicate in 
brief the thoughts expressed on the nature of the Sabbath 
and the significance of the Sabbath idea. 

The question that divided the members of the com- 
mission as to whether the idea of rest or of consecration 
was the essential feature of the Sabbath also lined up 


1 Protokol?e, 111, 
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the members of the conference on opposing sides. In 
the course of the debate Wechsler!, S. Adler 2, Holdheim 3, 
Herxheimer*, Herzfeld®, Goldstein®, and Sobernheim’, 
argued that the rest is the fundamental purpose of the 
Sabbath *, while Geiger®, A. Adler ?°, Gosen!, Pick ?%, 
Salomon 1%, Levy !4, and Jolowicz?5, claimed that consecration 
was that fundamental purpose ; Stein '® and Wagner 7” con- 
tended that both rest and consecration were fundamental 
to the Sabbath idea. The practical outcome of this 
difference of opinion naturally was that those who 
considered the rest idea fundamental laid greatest stress 
on the observance of the day as a time of cessation 
from all work, while such as claimed the consecration 
idea to be fundamental contended that the Sabbath 
observance culminated not in idle abstention from work, 
but in sanctifying thought and sentiment by worship 
and prayer. There is no justification in making this 
broad distinction. There can be no doubt that both 
rest and consecration are inherent in Sabbath observance ; 
the word naw (Sabbath) itself means rest, and the resting 
from toil was to be combined with acts of consecration 
and sanctification; i.e. the rest was to be used positively 
to make of the Sabbath a delight, the honourable and 
honoured day of God, as the prophet declares. Holdheim 
drew the picture of the development of the Sabbath idea 
so clearly that his argument may well be reproduced :— 
“In the Bible, especially in the Pentateuch, nav 
means rest from earthly toil; hence the cessation from 


1 Protokolle, 40. 2 Ibid., 51. 

8 Ibid., 59. Holdheim argued that according to the Mosaic conception 
rest is the fundamental idea of the Sabbath, but that in the development 
of Judaism consecration became the positive element of Sabbath obser- 
vance, and that at present this is the essential feature, See below. 

$ Ibid., 83. 5 Ibid., 103. ® Ibid., 143. 7 Ibid., 150. 

* So also Samuel Hirsch, Israelit des neunzchnten, Jahrhunderts, VII, 266, 

® Protokolle, 87. 10 Tbid., 77.  Tbid., 80. 

2 Tbid., 97. 13 Tbid., 111. 16 Thid., 145. 

18 Thid., 155. 16 Tbhid., 118, 17 Thid., 125. 
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usual work and not the active celebration is the chief 
moment; rest is commanded, but not religious celebration, 
unless it be the double sacrifice. But ‘rest’ connotes 
not only the intermission of all disturbing toil, but also 
the positive realization of the Sabbath idea through conse- 
cration ; this positive side is in truth the more important ; 
to find this we must only bear in mind in what the essence 
of time exists and what God’s relation to it is. Time is 
absolute motion ; its birth is also its passing ; it is constant 
change, hence one might say that its being is non-being. 
Opposed to this essence of time is the being of God as the 
true existence, mm, and at the same time the absolutely 
constant, unchangeable, immoveable being, i.e. the con- 
ception of rest as over against motion or restlessness. 
Therefore if a season is to be considered a season of God 
(Gotteszeit), it must be conceived as a rest-time (Ruhezeit). 
Rest gives it the appearance and character of the divine, 
and thus imparts to it the higher sanctity. Hence rest 
is the symbol employed by man to designate the day of 
God; and in this manner the rest on the Sabbath became 
an actual recognition of God in his relation to time, a 
serving of the Eternal in his infinite exaltation over all 
that is transient, changeable, and vain. It is, however, 
a mistake to think only of the negative side of the 
Sabbath conception, viz. the cessation from labour; the 
Sabbath aims to take man out of -the transitory and 
ungodly, and lead him to true existence and life, to mm; 
hence the Talmud is correct when it defines the rest on 
Sabbath and holidays, the Anaw as the positive command 
(nwy niyo) and the abstention from labour as the negative 
(Awyn xd myn). 

“Since rest is the fundamental idea in the Mosaic con- 
ception of the Sabbath, the reason for its institution is 
connected with the highest and most important things, viz. 
God’s rest after creation, the covenant of God with Israel, 
and the deliverance from Egypt. The conception of God’s 
resting after creation points to the absolute difference 
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between God and the world he created, between the Creator 
and the creature, and accentuates the true meaning of rest 
as the eternal element over against the mutability of time 
(see above; Exod. xx. 8-11; Gen. ii. 2, 3; Exod. xxxi. 17). 
“The covenant of God with Israel is mentioned as the 
reason of the Sabbath (Exod. xxxi. 13,17). The recognition 
of God as Creator is the revelation of the absolute difference 
between God and the world; it includes the recognition of 
his unity and personality as well as holiness; this charac- 
terizes the difference between Mosaism and other religions ; 
since the Sabbath in its fundamental idea refers to this 
revelation, its celebration is the actual recognition of it; 
he who observes the Sabbath becomes the bearer of the 
sign of this relation; the non-observance of the Sabbath 
had to appear as a violation of the covenant and was an 
actual falling away from the One true God, Creator of 
heaven and earth; hence it implied idolatry, and therefore 
the command to observe the Sabbath is joined with the 
warning against idolatry and backsliding (Lev. xix. 3, 4; 
Ezek. xx. 16-20; xxiii. 36-9). The deliverance from Egypt 
is mentioned as the reason for observing the Sabbath in 
Deut. v. 12-15; this was also conceived as a creative act, 
the creation of a people. God is called 5xsw xa, and 
the object of this creative omnipotence was the sanctifica- 
tion of the people; hence, there is here the same general 
idea upon which Sabbath rests in the other cases, viz. 
creating and sanctifying. 

“From all this it grows clear why such stress was laid 
upon the observance of the Sabbath. Those truths on which 
the religious and political existence of Israel rested were 
concentrated in the Sabbath idea, and its non-observance 
therefore implied the denial of those truths; for this reason 
extermination (n13) was the punishment for the Sabbath- 
breaker (Exod. xxxi. 14). Proceeding with his argument, 
he proved this from the philosophers and commentators. 

Hence traditionally “rest is the symbol or ceremony, 
and the presentation of the Sabbath idea is intimately 
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connected with the whole symbolism of the Mosaic law. 
Therefore all such work is forbidden in the Bible on the 
Sabbath which disturbs rest; were the celebration the chief 
moment, as the commission asserts, then only such work 
would be forbidden as disturbs the celebration; but rest 
is the chief moment, and everything opposed to it is 
forbidden. 

“In the later historical development of Judaism in the 
Talmudical era, and in all likelihood in the prophetical 
age (as seems likely from some hints), there was developed, 
besides the rest as the negative side of Sabbath celebration, 
the positive element which aimed at the religious refresh- 
ment of the spirit by reading from the law and by divine 
service. That this involved a conflict between Mosaism, 
which regarded rest as the chief moment, and a new 
conception which gave an ethical and moral interpretation 
to the Sabbath was not recognized, but the two were 
accepted together; the Sabbath continued to be considered 
the chief symbol representing creation and all other ideas ; 
the Mosaic Sabbath-rest and the later Sabbath-sanctification 
existed on together. 

“How is it with us? Can we with our modern culture 
accept the notion of antiquity that the Sabbath-rest in 
itself implies all these fundamental doctrines of God as 
Creator, Israel as the covenant people, &c., and that by 
resting we confess these things and that not resting is 
equivalent to a denial of these most important religious 
truths? We must certainly answer No! if we wish to 
be honest. We have left behind us the symbolic age. 
A religious truth is significant for us, not because we 
symbolize it by some ceremony, but because we grasp 
it intellectually and it becomes a very part of our nature, 
Hence we cannot consider that he really observes the 
Sabbath who passes the day in indolent rest, although 
according to Biblical and later ideas he would be doing 
so. Rest in itself contains nothing positive, and is 
significant for us only as the negative condition, and 
Tt2 
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means making possible the observance of the Sabbath 
by spiritual uplifting. 

“If we ask then what work is forbidden, the answer 
is easy; as, from the Biblical standpoint, where rest is 
the chief thing, all activities are forbidden that disturb 
rest, so, from our standpoint, where the observance (Feier) 
is the essential and rest only a condition, any activity is 
forbidden that disturbs the observance '.” 

In this statement of Holdheim reference is made to the 
Sabbath as a symbol. On this point, too, some of the 
leading spirits of the conference differed absolutely ; thus 
Einhorn claimed that throughout the Bible the Sabbath 
is designated (mx) a symbol; it symbolizes freedom from 
labour (Deuteronomy) and rest from creation (Exodus) 
phyn ensn dy any nav; all productive labour must be 
intermitted; in post-Mosaic Biblical writings the Sabbath 
is emphasized as the symbol of Israel’s holiness as con- 
trasted with the peoples of the world; in the Talmud it 
is held to be the symbol of creation®. Geiger on the 
other hand declared flatly that the Bible does not consider 
the Sabbath a symbol °. 

Formstecher also contended that “the Sabbath is not 
a symbol, but an end in itself. Each of the Ten Com- 
mandments is an end in itself, and not a symbol; hence 
also the Sabbath. Further, the pre-exilic prophets, who 
urge that symbols, like sacrifices, fasting, &c., must yield 
to God-fearing conduct, all insist on the observance of the 
Sabbath ; hence, they could not have looked upon it merely 
as a symbol ¢,” 

Auerbach, too, held that the Sabbath was not a symbol ; 
but he did not rest content with this negative statement, 
but injected a new thought into the discussion when he 
designated the Sabbath to be an institution®. “Judaism 
lives not in an abstract creed, but in its institutions,” 


) Protokolle, 68-73. 2 Ibid., 57. 3 Ibid., 87. * Ibid., 146. 
® Ibid., 130. Earlier in the debate A. Adler had hinted at this when 
he called the Sabbath a State institution (Staatsinstitution). 
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he said; “it is not merely doctrine, but a religion 
of deed. Israel itself is a divine institution, standing 
forth prominently in history, effective through its very 
existence. The Sabbath institution permeates all of 
Mosaism; hence the sanctification of the seventh week, 
the seventh month, the seventh year, and, finally, the 
jubilee year.” 

It would be interesting to reproduce more of the 
exhaustive, learned, and spirited discussions that occupied 
so many of the sessions of the conference, but enough 
has been given to indicate the chief thoughts that were 
brought forth in the academic and theoretical consideration 
of the subject. What, however, about the practical 
suggestions for the solution of this vexed problem of 
Sabbath observance? Were there any such suggestions ? 
As noted above, both the commission and individual 
members of the conference confessed their inability to 
offer a complete remedy. The best they could do was 
to claim that a beginning was made at this conference, 
and that future conferences must continue considering 
the question until a final and satisfactory solution should 
have been reached. The commission itself, basing upon 
the thesis that the consecration of the day was its essential 
feature, believed that if the services in the synagogue were 
made of such a character as to attract and edify the people 
this would gradually react upon life, and the people would 
be so impressed with the consecrated character of the day 
that they would sacrifice material considerations, desert 
the business marts, interrupt economic and industrial 
pursuits, and give the Sabbath its proper place as the 
weekly season of religious consecration. Time has demon- 
strated how fallacious was this argument, and how delusive 
this expectation. Another practical suggestion was that 
of Formstecher’s advising the formation of Sabbath asso- 
ciations in various communities whose object it was to 
be to foster the spirit of Sabbath observance among such 
as could be induced to enrol themselves as members. The 
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recommendation was embodied in the report as finally 
adopted by the conference. The third practical sugges- 
tion was that suggested by Holdheim and Hirsch, viz. 
the transfer of the Sabbath to the civil day of rest. The 
Breslau Conference will remain notable, if for no other 
reason, for the fact that it was during its sessions that 
this drastic measure was first suggested as the only 
solution of the Sabbath difficulty. Hirsch hinted at it 
when he moved for the appointment of the commission 
at the Brunswick Conference. He was unable to attend 
the Breslau meeting, but he sent a communication in 
which he stated that the conflict between religion and 
life in the matter of Sabbath observance can be removed 
only by a transfer to Sunday ; he closed his communication 
by offering as a motion that “the conference should declare 
that the Sabbath idea can find expression on any other 
day. Therefore no community steps out of Judaism which 
celebrates the Sabbath on a day other than that observed 
up to this time!.” 

At the close of his lengthy address? at the fourth 
session of the conference Holdheim declared his position 
in the matter in unambiguous terms. He stated that 
he would not offer a resolution recommending the transfer 
to Sunday because he was convinced that this would be 
rejected with indignation by the great majority of the 
people, and hence it could not be expected that it would 
be concurred in by the religious guides, but he felt that 
he must express his views, because freedom of expression 
was and must remain the prerogative of every member 
of the assembly. He then declared unreservedly “all 
our effort for the restoration of a worthy celebration of 
the Sabbath is fruitless, and there is unfortunately no 
thorough remedy whereby the conflict between the 
Sabbath and the demands of daily life can be removed 
other than the transfer of the Sabbath to a civil day 


1 Tsraelit des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, VII, 267-8. 
2 Supra, p. 634. 
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of rest. I deny that this is a concession to Christianity ; 
I have in view the only possibility of a worthy celebration 
of the Sabbath. The wounds from which our religious 
life is suffering affect us all most powerfully, and perplexity 
will be the result of all our endeavour until the time shall 
come when the only possible remedy for the disease will 
be applied.” He then continued by saying that the 
difficulty of the transfer lay not so much in the purely 
religious as in the symbolical significance of the Sabbath, 
viz. the Biblical statement that God had rested on the 
seventh day after the completion of the creation and had 
sanctified and hallowed it, as well as in the later reference 
of the command of Sabbath rest to this fact, whereby it 
becomes certain that this command to rest refers to the 
seventh day (mwxna nav). The celebration of a definite 
seventh day is therefore closely connected with its sym- 
bolical significance. The celebration of this definite day 
symbolized in an earlier time distinctive Jewish ideas in 
contrast with heathenism; in itself, apart from these 
ideas which have become our property, it can have no 
significance for us. If we wish to avoid anthropo- 
morphism we can understand the story that God rested 
on the seventh day in no other way than that God 
manifested thus the absolute difference between himself 
and the world which he created. Since we claim that 
this and all cognate beliefs are no longer realized by 
man through rest, we must observe the Sabbath hereafter 
not through mere rest, but through active consecration 
and the sanctification of life; for the Bible phrase ‘man 
shal] sanctify the Sabbath, we must substitute the words 
‘man shall consecrate himself on the Sabbath’; every 
reason for the observance of the definite day falls away, 
and the purely religious significance of the day cannot 
contain any religious obstacle to the transfer if this is 
demanded by other religious reasons. Since the Sabbath 
is of decisive influence for the preservation of religion, 
the reasons for the transfer of the same must be sought 
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and found exclusively in the interest taken in the 
preservation of the religion. The Sabbath is in conflict 
with life, and experience teaches that it is losing ground 
daily in this conflict, and that there is no hope for its 
issuing victoriously from the conflict. The rabbinical 
conference has undertaken the peaceful adjustment of 
this conflict. If it succeeds in this, there ean be no 
talk of a retreat of the Sabbath. If, however, there is 
no other manner of settling the conflict peaceably, then 
the religion is threatened by the greatest danger, and 
it must demand dictatorially for its self-preservation the 
transfer of the Sabbath to another day as the only effective 
remedy. Hence the religious reason for the transfer is no 
other than this, viz. to save the religion from eertain 
destruction, 

He then said that he forbore to give other reasons 
because these were of a subjective and individual nature. 
If those who truly observe the traditional Sabbath 
protest against a transfer, they are quite right and con- 
sistent, since for them the religion is in no danger, 
inasmuch as the Sabbath asserts itself as victor in the 
confliet with life. If these, however, deny the right of 
such as really no longer observe the Sabbath to make this 
transfer, they are in the wrong, for here there is really 
danger, and for religion’s sake energetic action must be 
taken. This non-observing section of Jewry has concurred 
thus far only in the negative aspect of the transfer, viz. the 
non-observance of the historical Sabbath; the positive 
observance made possible through the transfer must be 
given them if they are not to be entirely alienated from 
the religion and the religion be lost for them and they 
for it. 

He concluded by calling attention to a Biblical precedent, 
viz. the permission given to such as were prevented from 
celebrating the Passover at the prescribed time to do so 
a month later. “The religious purpose of the Passover 
feast could be attained through the postponed celebration, 
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so can also the religious purpose of the Sabbath be attained 
on another day. Such as believe or fear that the preserva- 
tion of Judaism is conditioned by ceremonial externals rest 
under a delusion.... We wish to save the Sabbath for 
Judaism and Judaism for the Sabbath, even at the cost of 
surrendering the symbolical shell of transitoriness !.” 

This suggestion of Hirsch and Holdheim found no 
place in the official resolutions of the conference’, but 
it was referred to time and again in the course of the 
debate °. 


1 Protokolle, 70-3. 

2 Holdheim touched this point in the open letters which he published 
on the work of the conference. His words are of interest: ‘The 
conference was convinced that the breach between religion and life 
could not be repaired by the resolutions adopted in the matter of 
Sabbath observance, and yet it had not the courage to even name the 
only possible extreme remedy, viz. the transfer to Sunday. They deceived 
themselves and others by the phrase that a proper celebration of the 
Sabbath would strengthen the religious sentiment once again and make 
the demands of life yield; they closed their eyes wilfully to the fact that 
existing conditions will not permit the re-institution of a proper celebra- 
tion of the Sabbath, and therefore make the strengthening of the religious 
sentiment through this means impossible; this is possible of attainment 
only by a transfer of the celebration of the Sabbath.” ‘‘Offene Briefe 
iiber die dritte Rabbinerversammlung,” Israelit des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, 
VII, 364. For his further views on the subject see his Geschichte der 
jiidischen Reformgemeinde in Berlin, 49, 148, 183, 196, 204, 209. 

3 Protokolle, 94. In his first pamphlet on the work of the conference, to 
which reference has been made several times, Geiger shows how impossible 
it was for the conference to make a pronouncement on the subject (Die 
dritte Rabbinerversammlung: ein vorldufiges Wort zur Verstindigung, p. 8), but he 
declares that the institution of a supplemental service on Sunday is the 
prerogative of any congregation (p. 9), and he goes on to say: ‘‘I consider 
the need of the present (for a service on Sunday) as so important that it must 
be satisfied in spite of ulterior apprehensions of what may happen, but 
because of these apprehensions precautions should be taken when a service 
of this kind is instituted that will remove such apprehensions as far as 
possible.” In later years he favoured a monthly service on Sunday, which 
would give a great portion of the congregation the opportunity to attend, 
and at the same time not interfere with the rights of the Sabbath. 

Volhwendigkeit und Maass einer Reform des jiidischen Gottesdienstes, Breslau, 1861 ; 
republished in Nachgelassene Schriften, I, 226; see also Jiidische Zeitschrift fiir 
Wissenschaft und Leben, I, 77-8. 
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With the exception of Hess!, all who touched the subject, 
viz. A. Adler*, Salomon’, Stein‘, Philippson®, Wagner °, 
and Formstecher’, disapproved strongly. Salomon, in con- 
cluding his remarks, said: “So much is certain, we must 
alleviate the Sabbath observance for the people if the 
Sabbath is not to fall in the background altogether, and 
it be found necessary then to transfer the Sabbath to 
the Sunday. God forbid! For to transfer the Sabbath 
to the Sunday would mean to serve two masters; it 
would mean coquetting with Christianity! that would 
signify the destruction of Judaism!” Stein expressed 
himself similarly: “I am firmly convinced that Holdheim 
is actuated by the purest motive and the sincerest desire 
to help our sick Judaism (by his plea to transfer the 
Sabbath to Sunday); but I beg him to consider as a 
faithful physician whether the medicine which he pre- 
scribes is not a dangerous potion, the imbibing whereof 
will mean either life or death; and whether he who has 
said so truly elsewhere that we are gardeners who cut 
away the dead branches but must beware lest we cut 
into the living wood, really considers our Sabbath so 
dead that he does not fear that he is cutting into the 
living wood!... If we transfer the Sabbath to the Sunday 
we will bury Judaism on Friday evening to permit it to be 
resurrected on Sunday morning as another religion!” 

Philippson gave voice to his unqualified opposition in 
the statement: “All history declares against the transfer 
of the Sabbath. Christianity and Islam have transferred 
the Sabbath to Sunday and Friday respectively in order to 
have nothing in common with the Jews, and to obtain 
their autonomy. And Judaism shall now surrender its 
autonomy, and we shall go and say, We wish to celebrate 
the days that you celebrate °.” 


1 Protokolle, 82. See also Israclit des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, VII, 283, 
330, note. 2 Protokolle, 79. 3 Ibid., 115. 

4 Ibid., r19. 5 Ibid., 125. ® Ibid., 130. 7 Tbid., 149. 
® However, in discussing S. Adler’s resolution (see below), he declared 
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S. Adler offered a resolution on this subject of the 
following tenor: “Resolved that the conference, while 
recognizing the purposefulness of associations for the 
reform of Judaism! in general, and of Sunday services 
because they are held on that work-day on which the 
German Jews of to-day have more leisure than any other, 
still declares that the conducting of a Sabbath service on 
Sunday, whether this be the only service of the week or 
a second service in addition to one held on Saturday, 
contradicts the teaching and the spirit of Judaism, and 
as such is unwarrantable.” The Sabbath commission to 
whom this resolution was referred reported as follows: 
“The commission is of the opinion, with which the mover 
of the resolution agrees, that since it has appeared most 
emphatically and impressively from the debate on the 
Sabbath that the conference attaches a sabbatical character 
to the Saturday, the chief contention of the resolution is 
thereby upheld, but the need for Sunday services is not 
so widespread that deliberation on the subject is necessary, 
and for this reason action on this subject be postponed *.” 

The main purpose of Adler’s resolution was to place 
the conference on record as opposed to a transfer of the 


a service on Sunday to be an urgent need of the times (Protokolle, 250) ; see 
also Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums, X, 502-3. 

1 The object of this resolution, aside from its main subject, was to 
encourage such reform organizations as the recently organized Berlin 
Reform Association. This association had attempted to come into close 
relations with the conference at the meeting in Frankfort the previous year. 
This year the Berlinese addressed a letter to the conference; after 
referring to the occurrence at the previous conference the letter proceeded 
to set forth the work of both organizations ; the writers claimed that both 
their association and the conference were at one in their campaign against 
petrified orthodoxy and in the attempt to express and promulgate the 
pure content of Judaism. The letter was rather dictatorial in tone, and 
aroused some resentment among the members of the conference. It was 
referred to a committee consisting of Stein, Einhorn, and S, Adler, with 
the instruction to prepare an answer. When this answer was submitted, 
it caused so much discussion and gave rise to such decided differences of 
view that the whole matter was dropped (Protokolle, 278). 

? Protokolle, 249-50. 
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Sabbath to Sunday; the resolution was called forth 
undoubtedly by the action of the recently formed Reform 
Society of Berlin, which held its service on Sunday. The 
mover of the resolution evidently wished to have it under- 
stood that he approved of organizations like the Berlin 
society which were formed to advance the cause of Reform 
Judaism, and, further, that there could be no objection to 
a service on Sunday, the day on which the Jews were at 
leisure, but that there was decided objection to giving this 
service the character of a Sabbath service ?. 


1 Sunday services were introduced at this period by a number of 
congregations, notably the Berlin Reform Congregation, the full story 
whereof will form the subject of a subsequent chapter. In Kénigsberg 
a service on Sunday in addition to the regular Sabbath service was 
instituted May 30, 1847, by the rabbi Dr. J. L. Saalschiitz; the orthodox 
party appealed to the government, calling attention to a ministerial 
rescript which forbade Jews to change their traditional mode of worship ; 
the government accordingly ordered the cessation of services on Sunday 
(Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums, XI, 378, 428-9); the officers of the 
congregation succeeded in having this prohibition withdrawn, where- 
upon Sunday, June 13, was selected as the day for the introduction of 
these services; before this day arrived the government renewed its 
prohibition under threat of a heavy fine; after further negotiations 
the government finally gave its consent, and a regular Sunday service 
was instituted on August 1; a special ritual in German was composed 
for this service (ibid., 448, 491, 523); in the sermon delivered on this 
occasion Dr. Saalschiitz gave the history of the reform movement in 
the congregation, and stated his reasons for favouring a service on Sunday 
(ibid., 558-9). 

Dr. S. Formstecher of Offenbach instituted a service on Sunday after- 
noon in 1847 (ibid., 378, 428); his opponents petitioned the government 
to forbid his taking that step ; the petition was rejected (ibid., 504). 

The reform congregation of Pesth, Hungary, organized in August, 1848, 
held its services on Sunday. 

Other interesting incidents indicate how widespread at this time was 
the desire for a religious service on the civil day of rest. In March, 1846, 
a number of members of the congregation of Brussels requested the 
introduction of a service on Sunday because they were unable to attend 
on Saturday, and desired to go with their families to a religious service 
once a week (ibid., X, 264-5). Fould, the Parisian banker, when a 
member of the Chamber of Deputies (1843), suggested the practicability 
of such a compromise (Voice of Jacob, IEI, 214). In 1845 a wealthy 
merchant of Frankfort-on-the-Main offered two thousand thalers towards 
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In the discussion that ensued Philippson stated that he 
considered a service on Sunday to be an urgent need of 
the time, and desired a division of the two suggestions 
in Adler’s resolution and a separate vote on each. This 
was not agreed to. Holdheim urged that the conference 
contradicted itself by this declaration; it had adopted no 
resolution on the subject of the transfer of the Sabbath, 
and yet declared by this statement that only the seventh 
day has a sabbatical character. 

Further debate was disallowed, but each member was 
permitted to make a personal explanation in giving his 
vote. Philippson, Holdheim, and Hess did so. The 
remainder of the members voted in favour of the resolution 
postponing further consideration of the question; as it 
happened, this postponement proved the final action on 
the subject, for the fourth conference was never convened. 
The Sabbath question was not broached at a rabbinical 
conference until fifty-six years later, when it was discussed 
at the New Orleans meeting of the central conference of 
American Rabbis'. The Breslau conference was bitterly 
criticized, and stigmatized as cowardly by the radical wing 
in Jewry for this action. Geiger took notice of this criti- 
cism in the publication already referred to a number of 
times, and defended the conference 2. 

As finally adopted by the conference, the resolutions on 
the Sabbath read as follows :— 

The conference declares : 

1. That the restoration of a worthy celebration of the 
the erection of a new synagogue, on the condition that it be opened 
every fortnight for a religious service on Sunday, when the organ should 
be played and a sermon delivered (Orient, VI, 178). On December 8, 
1850, a service on Sunday afternoon was instituted in Vienna for the 
benefit of the many apprentices whose occupation did not permit them 
to attend on Saturday (Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums, XIV, 712). 

1 Year-book of Central Conference of American Rabbis, XII, The Pittsburg 
Conference of 1885, however, had made a declaration permitting the 
conducting of services on Sunday. 

2 Die dritte Versammlung deutscher Rabbiner: ein vorldufiges Wort zur Ver- 
stindigung, 
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Sabbath as a day of rest and consecration is one of the 
most sacred tasks both of the Israelitish teacher and of 
each individual Israelite, and that therefore attention 
must be devoted particularly towards arousing an ever 
livelier consciousness of the holiness of the Sabbath by 
an edifying divine service and by the furtherance of 
Sabbath consecration in the homes. 

2. That the celebration of the Sabbath by a worthy 
and dignified divine service is of such marked importance 
that activities otherwise prohibited may not be forbidden 
in connexion therewith, and that therefore everything 
which conduces towards a worthy performance of the 
service and makes the participation of the individual in 
an edifying service possible is permitted. 

3. That no spiritual activities detract from the Sabbath 
celebration. 

4. That if a cessation of one’s occupation jeopardizes his 
livelihood, the attending thereto on the Sabbath by non- 
Israelites is permissible. 

5. That in cases where the entire temporal well-being, 
where property and possessions, where the means for future 
livelihood are threatened, no religious duty is violated if 
precautions to save these are taken on the Sabbath, nay, 
if even the actual work of saving is done on the Sabbath. 

6. That in case of danger to life, whether of self or others, 
of Israelites or non-Israelites, everything is permitted, yes, 
commanded to be done to avert this danger. 

7. That the over-great rigour of existing commands for 
the observance of the Sabbath is injurious to such obser- 
vance. Therefore those far-fetched hedges which are 
intended to produce complete leisurely rest are not binding. 

8. That the devices which were invented by former 
authorities with the purpose of alleviating the rigour of 
Sabbath observance, but which seem to be evasions like 
Erube Chazeroth and Erube T’chumin, are inadmissible 
for us, nay, superfluous—notably the latter in the matter of 
short journeys undertaken not for industrial purposes, 
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g. That the Jewish soldier is obliged to perform his full 
military duties on the Sabbath. 

10. That the Jewish official may perform the duties of 
his office in as far as he is obliged to do so on the Sabbath, 
with the understanding, however, that he strive to have the 
spirit of consecration permeate his home on the Sabbath. 

11. The conference is of opinion that societies for the 
restoration of a worthy celebration of the Sabbath are of 
benefit under certain circumstances, 

These resolutions were lamentably inadequate. True, 
they declare against the Talmudical casuistry of Lrube 
Chazeroth and Erube T’chuwmin, but they substitute a new 
easuistry. There is no bold position taken; a painful 
hesitancy is apparent. At the Frankfort meeting the 
conference, in its resolutions on the liturgy, had opened 
a new path, and had broken with such Talmudical stand- 
points as were outgrown, but at Breslau an altogether 
different spirit seemed to pervade the meetings; a confident 
consciousness of strength and ability to cope with the 
situation marked the Frankfort gathering; a halting fear 
to grapple with the problem, as though it demanded a 
prowess greater than theirs, lamed the powers of the 
participants in the Breslau meeting. It was undoubtedly 
too much to expect that a way out of the difficulty would 
be found, but the disappointment was none the less keen, 
and the Breslau Conference, as will be shown later on, 
evoked a storm of criticism from both the liberal and 
conservative sides. 

Although the Sabbath discussion was the all-absorbing 
incident of this conference, other questions were discussed, 
to which reference must now be made. 

Festivals.—The commission to which the Sabbath ques- 
tion had been referred also reported on various points in 
connexion with the observance of the holidays, notably the 
question of the observance of the second day. Wechsler 
reported for the commission!; several recommendations 
1 Protokolle, 190-3. 
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were made, which were preceded by a preliminary address 
which set forth the reason for these recommendations in 
somewhat the following language :— 

The observance of the second day lacks all reason in 
our time, whatever may have been its justification in an 
earlier day. The reason given in the Talmud for this 
observance, because this may be necessary in the future 
when the restoration to Palestine takes place and the 
temple will be rebuilt, does not impress us very. deeply. 

Although the original reasons for the institution of these 
second days no longer obtains, still it cannot be denied 
that the people look upon them as holy and assign to them 
religious significance. As long as this remains the case no 
good reason can be advanced for abandoning them, but if 
because of their frequency they become a burden or detract 
from the fervour wherewith the first days are observed, then 
the time has come to abolish them. It may be that this is 
the case with some of these second days and not with others. 
At any rate, circumstances may differ in different com- 
munities, and it should be left to each congregation to 
determine this according to these circumstances, we merely 
giving the assurance that, if any congregation determines 
to abolish the observance of these days, there is nothing in 
Judaism to prevent it. 

The report was debated at length!, and the resolutions 
as finally adopted read as follows :— 

1. The second days of the holidays, viz. the second and 
eighth days of Passover, the second day of the Feast of 
Weeks, New Year, the Feast of Tabernacles, and the Feast 
of Conclusion, have no longer any significance for our time 
according to our religious sources; the second day of the 
New Year, however, deserves special consideration. 

2. Therefore, if any congregations abolish some or all of 
these second days, they violate no religious ordinance and 
are thoroughly justified in their act. 

3. If there be serious objection on the part of some 
1 Protokolle, 208-48, 
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members of a congregation to such abolition, a holiday 
service may be held on the second day, but the prohibition 
to work on that day is not binding. 

4. The prohibition to eat leavened bread on the twenty- 
second of Nissan (the eighth day of Passover) is not binding. 

5. It is permitted to blow the shofur on New Year's Day, 
and to use the four prescribed fruits on the first Day of 
Tabernacles when these days fall on a Sabbath; in such 
congregations as observe only one day, these features of 
the observance of the holiday must be observed when the 
holiday falls on Sabbath. - 

6. The custom to abstain from eating leguminous plants, 
inclusive of rice and hirse on Passover, is absolutely un- 
founded and is therefore not to be observed. 

Liturgy.—At the Frankfort Conference a commission on 
liturgy had been appointed, to prepare a plan for a prayer 
book along the lines of the ideas developed in the discussion 
and contained in the resolutions adopted. This commission 
failed to agree on a great number of special points; in its 
report to the conference at Breslau these points to the 
number of thirty-one were mentioned'; it was found 
impracticable to discuss these points in open meeting; 
it was therefore resolved to refer the report to a special 
committee, which was to confer with the commission on 
liturgy and report during the session. This committee 
consisted of Einhorn, S. Adler, Wechsler, Holdheim, and 
Philippson. At a later session it was resolved that the 
report of this committee be printed and sent to each 
member of the conference, with the request that objections 
and suggestions be communicated to the committee, which 
should report a definite plan for a prayer book to the next 
conference*. In this connexion mention may be made 
of a communication addressed to the conference by the 
congregation of Coslin, stating that this congregation had 
adopted the resolutions touching the liturgy passed at 
the Frankfort Conference. In this communication the 

1 Protokolle, 33. 2 Ibid., 271-4, 291. 
VOL. XVIII, Uu 
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following words were used, which are reproduced here 
because they express exactly the status of the conferences 
in their relation to the congregations: “All your resolutions, 
both those which have been adopted and those which are 
still to be adopted, are to be considered not as irrefragable 
legislation, but only as deliverances founded upon the spirit 
and the pure principles of Judaism, which every individual 
congregation can modify in accordance with its particular 
religious needs and its condition of culture?.”. 

Circuwmcision.—At the opening session of the conference 
a communication from Dr. Adolph Arnhold of Breslau, in 
which he set forth in detail the sad experience he had had 
in having his two children circumcised; the first had 
almost bled to death; the second had died from the effects 
of circumcision. He asked the conference, not for a decision 
of the question as to whether circumcision was necessary and 
indispensable for the Jews, but for an opinion as to how 
he should act in the future. “Should a son be born to me 
hereafter, will it not suffice if I have him named in the 
synagogue and have the customary benediction pronounced ; 
can the state, can the congregation raise any objection to 
such an initiation of my sons into Judaism, considering the 
experiences I have had?” This communication, together 
with others on the subject of circumcision, was discussed 
in executive session. Philippson urged the necessity of 
reforms in the method of circumcision; he declared that 
the operation must be so safeguarded as to exclude the 
possibility of fatal results. The entire matter was referred 
to a commission of three consisting of S. Adler, Holdheim 
and Philippson, with instructions to report during the 
sessions of the conference. The commission reported on 
July 19, and after a lengthy discussion the conference 
adopted the following resolutions on the subject of 
circumcision :— 

1. It is necessary that every mohel take a thorough 
course of instruction from a competent physician in all 
1 Protokolle, 86. 
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matters touching the operation, pass an examination, and 
have a license (/egitimation). 

2. Any mohel who, because of any bodily defect, such as 
trembling of the hands, near-sightedness, &c., is unfit to 
perform the operation, shall not be permitted hereafter to 
fill the office. 

3. The operation of the P’riah with a surgical instrument 
is not ritually forbidden; it is therefore to be left to the 
judgement of the operator or the assisting physician which 
method is to be used, whether with the nail as is the 
traditional custom or with a surgical instrument. 

4. The mezizah is to be discontinued. 

5- It is desirable to leave the after-treatment to a 
physician or surgeon. 

6. It is necessary that a medical examination take 
place before the circumcision in order that it be deter- 
mined whether any bodily suffering or defect make a 
deferring of the act advisable or necessary. 

7. In such cases in which, according to a physician’s 
declaration, a child has died or has sustained lasting 
injury from circumcision, and it is therefore a fair sup- 
position that danger to life and health threaten a second 
child of the same parents, the act of circumcision is to 
be suspended until a medical declaration has been given 
that no danger of any kind is to be feared as a result 
of circumcision. 

The conference did not discuss for a moment the ques- 
tion whether circumcision is a conditio sine qua non of 
admission into Judaism. The resolutions adopted at 
Breslau had the purpose simply of reforming certain 
abuses, and of preventing as far as possible any ill effects 
from the operation’. 


1 Dr. A. Arnhold, whose communication had caused the conference to 
take up the circumcision question, published a pamphlet on the subject 
after the adjournment of the conference, entitled Die Beschneidung und ihre 
Reform mit besonderer Riicksicht auf die Verhandlungen der dritten Rabbiner- 
versammlung, Breslau, 1846. 
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Mourning Customs.— Another matter in Jewish life 
that called loudly for reform was the customs observed in 
connexion with death and mourning. The subject was 
broached at the last session of the Frankfort Conference, 
but was cons:dered of too great importance to be disposed 
of in the hurry of a closing session; it was postponed 
therefore to the next conference. Stein reported for the 
commission at the Breslau Conference, whose final action 
resulted in the adoption of a number of important reforms', 
The conference declared that the following customs which 
were survivals from earlier periods of Jewish life, viz. the 
tearing of the clothes (nyp), the abstention from shaving 
the beard, the sitting on the earth, the dispensing with 
leather footwear, as well as the prohibitions to wash, 
bathe, and greet acquaintances, have lost all significance 
and religious meaning for our time, nay, more, they are 
inconsistent with our religious sentiment and are therefore 
to be abolished. The conference declared it to be advisable 
that the mourner remain at home the first three days, 
counting from the day of burial (instead of the first seven 
as hitherto), in as far as this is compatible with the higher 
duties of life and considerations of health. Further, the 
conference advised that the mourner close his business 
altogether on the day of burial if at all possible, and that 
on the two following days he himself abstain from participa- 
tion in his business although others may conduct it for him. 

Reform of Marriage Laws.— At the Brunswick Con- 
ference a commission had been appointed to revise the 
Jewish marriage Jaws. This commission did not report 
at the Frankfort Conference, but a question propounded 
to this conference for solution by the congregation of 
Bingen was referred to it. The question touched the 
method of reconciliation of the Jewish and the civil 
marriage and divorce laws*. Also at the third conference 
the commission did not report except briefly at the last 


1 Protokolle, 279, 290. 
2 Protokolle der zweiten Rabbinerversammlung, 189, 222. 
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session, when they claimed the indulgence of the conference 
for longer time because of the importance of the work 
submitted to them. However, several times during the 
session the subject of the marriage laws came to the 
fore. At the opening meeting Holdheim submitted a 
resolution! to the effect that the conference devote 
attention to a number of points in the traditional 
marriage laws which required reform, revision, and 
change*. At the closing meeting the commission on 
marriage laws recommended that the old institution of 
chalitza be declared unsuited to modern conditions because 
“the levirate marriage and the chalitza were instituted 
in a time when the views on the position of woman, 
the family rights and the perpetuation of the individual, 
were entirely different from what they are now; they had 
their origin under different social conditions, and they are 
not only improper but unjustified under the entirely ditferent 
views and conditions of to-day, nay, they are an insult to 
the free personality of woman, an insult to the religion ; 
they are dangerous fetters which must be loosed.” The 
commission therefore offered the resolution “that the con- 
ference declare that no other conditions are necessary for 
the re-marriage of a childless widow than for any other 
Jewish marriages *.” No definite action, however, was 
taken on this recommendation. 

The Position of Woman.—At the Frankfort Conference 
a commission had been appointed to report on the religious 
duties of woman in the light of the change of modern 
thought on her position. The commission reported at the 
Breslau Conference as follows :— 

We recommend that the rabbinical conference declare 


1 Protokolle der dritten Rabbinerversammlung, 9-11. 

2 These suggestions were embodied in a pamphlet which he had issued 
the preceding year, entitled Vorschlige zu einer zeitgeméssen Reform der 
jiidischen Ehegesetze, der niichsten Rabbinerversammlung zur Priifung tibergeben, 
Schwerin, 1845. 
3 Protokolle, 298. 
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woman to be entitled to the same religious rights and 
subject to the same religious duties as man, and in accord- 
ance herewith make the following pronouncements: 

1. That women are obliged to perform such religious acts 
as depend on a fixed time}, in as far as such acts still 
have significance for our religious consciousness. 

2. That woman must perform all duties towards children 
in the same measure as man. 

3. That neither the husband nor the father has the right 
to release from her vow a daughter or a wife who has 
obtained her religious majority. 

4. That the benediction avy swy xbw (‘Praised be thou, 
O Lord our God, who hast not made me a woman”), which 
owed its origin to the belief in the religious inferiority of 
woman, be abolished. 

5. That the female sex is obligated from youth up to 
participate in religious instruction and the public religious 
service, and be counted for minyan, and finally 

6. That the religious majority of both sexes begin with 
the thirteenth year *. 

Unfortunately, this important and interesting report 
could not be discussed owing to lack of time. It was 
merely read at the last session but one. In practice, 
however, these first recommendations on this subject in 
the history of the reform movement have been carried 
out in reform congregations, notably in the United States, 
where, with the abolition of the woman’s gallery in the 
synagogue and the introduction of family pews, much 
more decided steps forward have been taken. Woman’s 
religious equality with man is fully recognized in reform 
congregations. Einhorn, in presenting this report, reviewed 
the whole subject of the position of woman in Judaism, 
pointing out her inferiority in the public religious functions 
from the Biblical, Talmudical, and rabbinical standpoint, 


1 3 7212 PT mzD, in contradiction of the Talmudical principle 
which holds the opposite. alm. Bah. Kidd., 29 b. 
* Protokolle, 265. 
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and closed characteristically as follows: “It is our sacred 
duty to declare with all emphasis the complete religious 
equality of woman with man in view of the religious 
standpoint that we represent, according to which an equal 
degree of natural holiness inheres in all people, the dis- 
tinctions in sacred writ having therefore only relative 
and momentary significance. Life, which is stronger than 
all theory, has already accomplished something in this 
respect; but much is still wanting for complete equality, 
and even the little that has been achieved still lacks legal 
sanction. It is therefore our mission to make legal declara- 
tion of the equal religious obligation and justification of 
woman in as far as this is possible; we have the same 
right to do this as had the synod under Rabbenu Gershom 
eight hundred years ago, which passed new religious decrees 
in favour of the female sex. The Talmud asks in reference 
to the mip command, vn vy3 xd wi ~n ‘ya “33; let us 
interpret this principle in a much higher sense by applying 
it to the religious life, and thus enable our congregations 
to make use of powers that have been alienated only too 
long '.” 

Rabbinical Seminary.— The commission appointed at 
the Frankfort Conference to present a plan for the founda- 
tion of a rabbinical seminary reported at this conference 
that an event had taken place during the past year which 
promised to make possible the opening of such an institu- 
tion much sooner than any of them had hoped would 
prove the case. Mr. J. Frinckel, a wealthy Jew of Breslau, 
who had died recently, had left provision in his will for the 
foundation of a rabbinical seminary ; upon being apprised 
of this, the commission had addressed a communication to 
the executors of the will, informing them of the steps the 
conference had taken in this matter, and offering the assist- 
ance of the conference in carrying out the work*. The 
commission reported further that they had had a personal 
interview with the executors, and had received the assur- 


1 Protokolle, 265. 2 Ibid., 292. 
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ance from the latter that they would take pleasure in 
giving the fullest consideration to the suggestions of the 
conference. The account of the well-known rabbinical 
seminary of Breslau, the institution which Franckel’s 
munificent bequest called into being, does not belong 
here; sufficient to say that the first practical suggestions 
for such an institution emanated from the rabbinical 
conferences upon the initiative chiefly of Philippson and 
Geiger. 

As was the case with the two preceding conferences, 
so also did the Breslau Conference arouse a storm of 
opposition, with this difference, however, that, while the 
Brunswick and Frankfort Conferences had been denounced 
chiefly by the orthodox, the Breslau Conference called 
forth the scorn of the radicals; truth to say, the third 
conference seemed to satisfy no party; its compromising 
attitude put it out of favour with both extremes!; it 
was notably the Sabbath discussions and _ resolutions 
which were made to bear the brunt of the attacks; the 
other discussions and resolutions were passed over almost 
altogether. The conference had scarcely adjourned ere 
the public press began to teem with denunciatory articles, 
notably the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, the Frankfurter 
Journal, and the Oberpostamtszeitung; most of these 
articles were republished in the Jewish press. The first 
gun was fired from Frankfort; the issue of the Frankfurter 
Journal of August, 1846 (No. 219)? contained a bitter 
arraignment of the Breslau Conference by twelve Jews 
of the city on the Main; it opened with the words 
“The third rabbinical conference has lost the confidence 
of the German Jews, and it is time that the friends of 
progress in Judaism assemble and declare openly and 
freely this fact, felt by all and denied by none.” The 


1 “The assembly shares the fate of all public bodies which follow 
expediency instead of principle; whilst it goes too far for the one, it 
does too little for the other.” Voice of Jacob, VI, rr. 

? Reprinted in Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums, X, 505-8. 
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letter called the rabbis reactionary, not representative 
of the progressive spirit ruling in German congregations, 
desirous of assuming hierarchical authority, &c., &e. The 
neglect of the conference to declare for the transfer of 
the Saturday to the Sunday, as the only solution of the 
problem, was the cause of this diatribe, as appeared from 
the close of the communication. 

This arraignment called forth a number of answers in 
defence of the conference, viz. from Leopold Stein, the 
rabbi of Frankfort'; from the congregation of Alzey ?; 
and from B. Wechsler, the rabbi of Oldenburg, in the 
Bremer Zeitung of August 18%. 

A second attack by Frankfort Jews, supposedly members 
of the defunct Reform Society, declared that the Breslau 
Conference had gone backward; that, whereas the first 
two conferences were animated by the reform progressive 
spirit, the Breslau Conference was characterized by rab- 
binical casuistry *; this too was answered by Stein °. 

Holdheim too voiced the dissatisfaction of the radical 
element in a number of open letters®; he stated that the 
dissatisfaction on the part of the liberals was justified, 
but that this dissatisfaction was due not so much to 
the results as to the spirit that pervaded the transactions 

. .; the conference had lost its place as a guiding 
influence in Jewish life, which it had maintained in the 
two former meetings; at Frankfort it had taken the bold 


1 In the same newspaper and reprinted in Allgemeine Zeitung des Juden- 
thums, X, 524. 

2 Tbid., X, 527. 3 See also ibid., 528. 

* Published first in Frankfurter Journal and reprinted in Allgemeine 
Zeitung des Judenthums, X, 530-1. 

5 Ibid., 573-4; see also a further article by Stein, ‘“‘Die Rabbiner- 
versammlung: ein Wort zur Verstiindigung an alle, welche sich fir 
dieselbe interessiren,” Israelit des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, VII, 209; cf. 
also Geiger, Nachgelassene Schriften, V, 192. 

6 ““Offene Briefe iiber die dritte Rabbinerversammlung,”’ Jsraelit des 
neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, VII, 361-4, 369-72, 377-80. See also an anony- 
mous article, ‘Ein Dialog tiber die dritte Rabbinerversammlung,” ibid., 


289-92, 297-300. 
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position that the Hebrew language was not an absolute 
requirement for the services, although it had stated 
that its partial retention was advisable under present 
conditions; it had not said that it must wait with a 
declaration on this question until the whole community 
of Israel had come to this conclusion; it led. How 
different its attitude on the Sabbath question at Breslau ; 
here it feared to take the initiative by declaring for the 
only possible solution, the transfer ; what if the community 
at large was not ready for it; it had to come if Judaism 
was to be saved; the conference should be the organ, not 
merely of present day but also of future Judaism, and 
should give voice not alone to present convictions, but 
point the way to the future. 

Geiger, the president of the conference, was moved, 
chiefly because of these attacks, to write two lengthy 
defences of the work of the conference, before the official 
publication of the proceedings appeared. Occasional refer- 
ences have already been made to both these pamphlets’. 
In the former of these pamphlets he reviewed the work 
of the rabbinical conferences in general; of this he said 
they sought “to clear away abuses, to breathe into 
Judaism the living spirit, and make it susceptible of 
forms suitable for our time; further, the conferences 
stand also for the historical development of Judaism, 
building on the past and preparing for the future. In 
this spirit the Breslau Conference worked also.” In the 
second pamphlet he met the attacks on the attitude of 
the conference on the Sabbath question; he stated that 
it was the most pressing question of the time, and the 
conference had to consider it. It would have been 
cowardly to evade it, as many say the conference should 
have done; the conference could not possibly suggest 
the transfer to Sunday; an institution of Judaism that 


1 Vorldufiger Bericht tiber die Thétigkeit der dritten Versammlung deutscher 
Rabbiner, Breslau, 1844; Die dritte Versammluny deutscher Rabbiner : ein vor- 
liufiges Wort zur Verstdéndigung, Breslau, 1846. 
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has existed for thousands of years and is one of its 
very fundamentals cannot be legislated out of existence 
by a rabbinical conference. As for a service on Sunday, 
there can certainly be no objection to a supplemental 
service as long as it is not a Sabbath service, and any 
congregation can institute it; but many fear that it is 
only the opening wedge to a complete transfer. The 
conference, although asked to pronounce upon the per- 
missibility of a service on Sunday for the benefit of 
such as do not attend on Saturday, postponed consideration 
of this question ; but it is only postponed; the conference 
will have to take it up next year or some other time. 
However, this was not to be; no further conference was 
convened; when the Breslau Conference adjourned, it was 
with the full expectation that the yearly meetings would 
continue. Geiger, in a letter to the dissatisfied radical 
element, said: “Let us prepare for future conferences ; 
the task before us is great; let us aim to accomplish 
this in unity and mutual understanding’. The executive 
committee appointed at the Breslau Conference took steps 
towards convening the next conference at Mannheim in 1847; 
_ this conference was not held, because the consent of the 
government was not received in time to convene the meeting 
at the appointed time*; the executive committee requested 
opinions from members whether they would attend a 
meeting to be held at a later day in that year; after 
receiving a negative reply from twelve the committee 
issued a notice that the next conference would be held 
July 17, 1848% The permission to hold the conference 
at Mannheim was received from the government of Baden 
on March 3, 1848. The executive committee, consisting 
of H. Wagner, S. Adler, A. Adler, S. Formstecher, and 
L. Stein, addressed a communication to the members of 


1 Sendschreiben an die libliche Redaction des “ Israclit des neunzehnten Jahr- 
hunderts,”” VII, 397. 
2 Geiger, Jiidische Zeitschrift fir Wissenschaft und Leben, VI, 170. 
8 Aligemeine Zeitung des Judenthums, XI, 608. 
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the conference, dated Worms, July 24, 1848, in which 
they say, after mentioning the fact that they had received 
the consent of the government of Baden to hold the con- 
ference at Mannheim, that they did not consider it feasible 
to take advantage of this belated permission, since they 
were of opinion that the rabbinical conference no longer 
met the needs of the Jewish situation; “the people should 
and must have a voice in the deliberations and decisions ” ; 
therefore they proposed that a synod be convened to take 
the place of the conference, and that both rabbis and 
laymen participate in this synod'. Hence, the conference 
at Breslau proved to be the last reform rabbinical conference 
to be held in Germany till 1868, when the Cassel Conference 
took place. 

The rabbinical conferences of 1844, 1845, and 1846, wiil 
remain for all time among the most remarkable gatherings 
in the history of Judaism ; it was here that the great truth 
received public expression that Judaism contained in itself 
the power of adaptation to changing needs and conditions 
of life in the successive ages of the world’s progress; it was 
here that the spirit of the Jewish tradition and the spirit 
of modernity met each other face to face in public view | 
and became welded in firm embrace. The conferences 
pretended to no hierarchical authority”; they furnished 
the platform for the discussion of the vexing problems 
in Jewish life. That they did not solve these problems 
does not militate against their importance and usefulness, 
for indeed Geiger was correct when towards the close of 
his defence of the Breslau Conference, he wrote: “The 
rabbinical conference is the most powerful agent for 
progress in Judaism, the institution which will show 
itself more and more capable of meeting the needs of our 
religious conditions*’’; it is an eternal pity that circum- 
stances prevented their perpetuation; true, it is in vain 


1 Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums, XII, 470. 
? Protokolle der dritten Versammlung deutscher Rabbiner, 266. 
5 Ein vorliufiges Wort, 12. 
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to attempt to describe what might have been, but this 
much may be said, that of all the early results of the 
reform movement the rabbinical conferences of the fifth 
decade have gone down into history as the most charac- 
teristic expression of that task at which the present 
generation is still Jabouring, viz. the interpretation of 
the principles of Judaism in the light of modern conditions 
and the garbing of its eternal truths in expressions and 
institutions that are of the age and generation; in other 
words, the emphasizing of the all-important truth that 
Judaism spells development and not stagnation, for this 
is the intent and content of the reform movement. 


DaAvID PHILIPSON. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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wy TI PND TW pup, omitting from wi2 to m>.— ” A war dx jRono. — 
2. A pmmiy $25 nro onw nsp cAD wy. —* A pony nwa DIM. — 
® A paw. — * A mon pr. 

















PIRPRREME CERES ORME e 
ey iy . ae pe r 


eS 





Sa AW IN FOLD Tt? WO DPI 9 129 DE? 
“0D TIM <r eves Sayom ore nog S2.09mn tom 
PPCIP FOUMY DIMM DID DIDI sro 
SW Bar arw ras ahs hy yoRe 
em Sy paore ont uo ea vay D290 wt 
yr nan oro om) ted won ame mmr 
Sim Bo Gm OTD? May THM 9D 
Dy nae sw er news mo ot - aE 
oes DUNa) rn SoM MD TE) TM EL? SIS 
‘one pom mo ae do ye tm why yomse 
wr pro gem HU yy DE © 
sone S prance pw ong: ty 201 v7 
peruse Jog de> dwn a0 9 ats 


worm worm fo» sol pam DD 989 
ity sa re rm sie 2 


DUD pm ow TaN WL YOR DP bn 
aan wilt eon Prowse rae) xm or 


PaGE 4a oF CASANATENSE MS. 3097; CORRESPONDS WITH 
ASHER’S EDITION, P. 12, LINE 6, TO P. 14, LINE 15 
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oa) ?omdx oder oem) pps) om ond toy odin 
| paNa ‘nie oom) «faa omay nnn oan Soxnn wins 
/Dn 33 ONNwA OMayn om omMID SwK ‘mabdro Sym omy TY 
pen) pm °’y ws mar -® pardon sy py 3” dnp prroND) 
exany $x espn 8Syun saten pot py 73 qdap miwes odin 
aay wna «moe pana (sic) advan xen ada nnd 
oda one Sina *mavy aso mn Mabdyy nym Sinn enn ew 
wer mre oom nen pod pap poyom Sonn nnn Sina 
yas em npn 3 /pbyqon bay ant owp oan nbn" nywp 
ayy py “x7 JIT pebnny aay nova wan dx nN pon wr 
som wy yO AI) DMYO PIS nbnn 3m wi wn AM 
conn ®p ney wo 72) “pina xn oe sy pp woe own 
“> oayed own 7a maN wa” 93n jo Dy pen on oy 
wit pidss an Sy naeyn Baden ayn onyD wn | on TY 
my ow -ovnn "ods nyaw wo vs -%5) 5x sim epee 
pomp 9533 pox word noe Sew pare wand nn nyo ‘na 
‘p> 533 wax nod: «ony be S022 Sees pox woe mpd 
36am Sw ool) mw3 InN aA pds pam 4°“ yprnpy bx 
asap “eye wa mem nay 522 nipd pam $22 wx 9 
WIN) -AMINA AN jOYDD Aw Aw bony. 8 PIT RY 1973051 
onto 77 “nwna Sop puny Sox J2 pam ’own ae paN 
1 A ormy. — ? Here R resumes; A continues ox. om. — * A perros 
paw omE; omitting naw. — * RA moon. —* RA ow pom Ww pon 
ov wr. — * RA men vrw.—" RA ovwon. —* Aran J. — * Reins x. — 
0 A phon. — 4 R mea an nein. —? RA v7. —* A nen dn. — 
4 RA opw. — ¥& Ronwonrne; A nowen. — * R omits ym; A Pn on 
Sim. — 37 A mop om) NYWS 1) Me Sa OADY. — A nydayomM aman. — 
YA yo. — * A cnove winx. — 7 R ppp or qm. — 7 R ww ow aa 
wm; A wa an. — 3% Romeo 2; A Ae owsw. — * R omits pro woe; 
A DID WM OD TWN OYE Ww own). — * A onwy (similarity of > and 4). — 
2% RA AND mA oT wm. — 7 Rowiw imax pus. — *% A nova ve wm, 
omitting onyeo. — * RA new instead of 1m; A omits jp an. —* R 
5) be. — 3 Rowe i 2; A onde 2. — * O fol. 61 begins with ‘wx but 
omits yur. — * O mr32; R owas m2. — * RK pyre 029; O de mI 
pen; A de mo 522 wok NOI NM prorw bx TP Sew PIR WIN) NM 
ree. — * A omits. —* O mn. — * RAO neo ‘22. —* R pow; 
A omits ’) “w ’n), also m1. — * O omits. —  R xix. — “ O adds mewn. 
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sannnd rspmy aAsm oA. eM row “2 AIDd AINA AN pOron 
Somyay san nd Zora aan onnew ova ama dsanndy pho 
oy Sy ‘mbnmpa $55 wen apes es ows oe Seon 
Sryyy pons sen Syn goon sp maw sim ot O95 orpnd 
[pon bx espe oe sany 8295 modern Tey am ean 
OX Wora wy swe Bpedy presps wow a 59. abe va 73K 
ma Bobyh sy mssp oma 2432 awn toxay dx pnw bx 
ane Awa “owya ow xy xm 61445 mprins PSI NDI Awy 
DIY) ADIN N|Pw pyryy ww pid) ™ xyes ! new on 7 nye 
nay abs py em IAN yD AMS #320 NNN 1D ADIN Ad PS 
xo na er asin ey Boma 20 mPa 7 ow 
eanya mon pasm ead 7aa ws 28d %5e npr see may 
mpem poxn 55 mosey Sox wins mea mmx op ayy 29m 
vasa 5 by wm dds ome opm Zor Yo day ames 
syy nytd mona 07 2 ew oy ond wr sandy ampwnd 
“s. pow DN Pn. nme ow Bp Sy em Ane nndy 
Fapsa sien mbyy anyway [oon up by * moe 3” yoyn aim] 


por yo sbnm mye pox mps iw maby a3 °3 Dy ims 
om oy 55) -paxm yn ®xdx aps xd nym yn “apsna om 
ray on “py DYDD) pa Pas “Noy SAN DIN THD 
epqsoy TH gin “ow Soa Jor 72 “orn an aby oo @xnad 


2 0 amin) mapn. —? RAO ova p>. — * O inserts 4; A 1m (E has 5x29). — 
*OAmd7p; RA Oomit w.—* R we. —° A inserts onzv. —7 RK omits. — 
® A v3 $95 man. — *° O Vode (sic). — ” R row p Pre Vox; O 73 
aoraw Jax Sy; A adxwar pay. —72 RO py; A orn. — ? BM ownaaa, as 
elsewhere. — * RO ody. — A 1) TOT NIT) PEI WD PWT NIT. —! RK 
Dorp ow awy Nim. — 26 RO nnan. —?" A nya. —" R nnxm. — ¥ O xvvo. — 
”® A anon. —# A ovpnw. — A omits. — * O onam. — * OA omit w; 
R transposes from on™ to m2 wrongly after n»rn. — > OA ow WwW why 
oe xn mp xn won. — * R xn. — 277 A omits. — * AO HM. — 
22 Aon. — © R inserts 59. —* O nanny; A aman. —”* A ww dv. -— 
33° Rouaw; A ow waw; E ame paw. — * Rowen ny aww; O my new 
ow7; A omits from nyt. — * OA 15d wm. — A me. — 270 xm 
TON Mey ONwO Worn; A iw NX Mwy oONw Nim. — * O aD; A ADD. — 
390 wbx yee; A ox >. — “” So BM; R vem nex on 119; O OR THD 
we; A TR DIX OMX THD. — “ O wen. — * A dnd; RO add ‘nr’. — 
*S R has ovn after °2, O after my; A omits it. — “ O adds om. 
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my sven omyn ‘S59 Fyne ew dio ty Mon Ap ow 
saw mw ew wor Sor yo nypd> paxn npsow oy py Dyn 
oon ombys on ona mwa mda men fosmm od 
pnp) Pm wana oI ONY? DON SDM.) MyVeNI TDI 
odin imix podow ovmmod oman odo mw “dys ins 
onby 2mwn yoy odin ana oyow "oan ovtm - opp S53 
on jo onann ow Bboy) ox “ae oem pad omnes pdt 





men 1 pon 13 pdyd ine py xd cen “nn | Mane Np 


Moro wo MIN) «aA Ady AD ED OI 92 pow 27d 
ana seo sy Adin pow Bam wan bx pana adynd vo 
Ay! PANT 3D ADIN) awen dy ana pan sewn mby jora 
pwn. py pM os. 739 aya pyr ye dy aw paw 
em -DYDAA jos “yw DMMP TINA oDIpOd swe aw snxd 
oda *nain onda ow opie nya ipa nd 
nam | 4 pp) onan Dp M|ID fwd Mp 3D) DIN) rats 
65 ado pagn Snyaoy “omens 8 pars pedyn * annana 
mom 79ND) ODT MPHD OMN Pw “OTIBAY mam +31 
9% mboy owen nyaind “35a ne ovyed saws [awn 93] 73 
ambden oo ov “nde tines avn DDT TI “nsdn nn 


1 ROA wer nos. —? A nov. —* RA DD ynw. — * ROA por 591. — 
5Ron vw”; OA have myp>. —* OA insert 1. —7 A oo. —*® OA nYON 
yormw. — ® R omits from the preceding mvenn. — RO 535. —4% ROA 
omit oan. — ? (0 porwn). —*8 0 box. — * Ratt 07277 70 ON SN ON YENI 
pnw; A has ppoqoy ots bo porwr po prpyd poss nn anya Wwe Ow DIM 
ywrsa orn. — 8 A oo. — Room; A omitting onrd. — 7 ROA 
Dm) mes on (A inserts omw) .—*® R wer po oy on AD EN; 
O wer my si m9 38D; A Tee Mbp NT TW DD ONd CHOW. — 1 R (Neub.) 
yw. — * R omits x. — * O wn. —” O inserts ow, A 72. — * R omits 
nit; O awn my (see note 18); A omits from the last preceding tw. — 
* A yw. — * ROA ond w jon. — %* RA nym; O nya. — 
7 RA ono; O osan. — *% R omits m2; A substitutes panm. — 
20 omew. — * Ronn; A omw. — * R one; OA orenpr. — 
32 Renna; Oxmaon; A man. — *% A one. — * Rom; On; 
A omits. —* A substitutes o1:m. — * RO bso. —” R ope wn; 
A wn nn) (cp. note 15); OA continue nw 19. — * Ed. F inserts wm ; 
RO... own.—*™ So also RO here and presently; A Yiw. —” Rome 
Ju; OA jt ane, A omits Tr. — * ROA den. — ® A baw. 


VOL. XVIII. xX x 
na 

v UNIOW 

iG 
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ap fox py mbar SmaaoNd marpn | ees yd tnadia now 
moder .oa oy nda "ows pot nsdn Smeby ombnden 
psnay mo *bxn pes fyaie by -omye dia nod mya 
10 ww» by some meas maps o'zdin ot 193 $5) Am) Aro oD 
Deas) 20 755 axdp ov nant am) mos nawp pos 
M23 DPN) ema NM MND 2 nw Appa oyDd mwstna 
Aqan pw “n’y Ay miosi~ On - oN Sy OND DNA Nwin7 
xp pin 3)%93 7 pvaNa) D2 O22 om * mopon $53 KD 
yin ow «pan Soa amos ‘x2 xd Pwr WY IMs Noy DY wm 
Sy 2 yw oop SMS Ir ow DIP ‘DD m’y “39 mw now yd 
ay Serax py Se Zine pap oon obn aim @ noo 
myxoma ‘mn jes pad own «pon nvdy qdans ‘aann *oaypay 
3p noma sy xm oom = mx woe ws ow | - oda wm 
ov) emaan xi pony am *pow Sx pyd ov yn own 
9 3979993 Sx5 oy own «oad oma oda ymax aw 3379 
mwy wo ow «xmza> oy ym owed -D™)A DO NND WD OL 
yn pe) spn p’n pen oy "yn @=aAne 13105 ower :% oA 





70 Jur 2w; A toons. —? Row; E mox.—* 0 xno; RA 
merce ; both continue on.—* ROA or. —5 A dam. —* 0 -wsy 
yp; A pr worm. —7 RO add yyn; A adds ay209 wren; ROA continue 
pz 51292, omitting from ndp1n to nn; perhaps it is a dittolepsy, and the 
original text read: myn Moe). Ow MEN OMEN aaa AA YET power 77 
onze da md. —*® RO ame. —*° RK on. —” A sorn aren on 
Naw PIX pwa pri. — 7! O 520 nxn. — 4% A mown. — % A adds ma. — 
4 ROA omit n’>. — RA mnpon b2n; O oon bon; Eand Edd. CFA 
have the succeeding passage about the pillar yaw... . Ow w here (after 
the first 1) ; but while Edd. C and F leave that passage of the pillar in 
the singular number to be followed by the plural of ovw2 om, E reads 
2 NIM, and A ys 592 OMI... OMwY ONY ow wr. — 7 O TON. — 
7 OA dN. — ROpn.—® ROA wo tw. —*® Rim; OA nr &e. — 
21 RO wow, —” A non; E ron by. —*® R ww; O omits. — 7 O 
vernin; RE wax; A wri». —*% RE oso. — % BM oana wm; R 
omits; O pray. a’; A wads (vo2) we; E and Ed. C mato vou wn. — 
7 Ro mao 7; A ode node. — % R pow py pwd; O cows pro; A dyprrd 
pow bx ped; O A continue wn. —* A inserts 2 ow Ow omy. —? R 
yyy) 3 O dnwaaded; A xena bed; E waded; Edd. C x3 5x) and F 
yea 5xb. — 4 A omits the last passage. — * R enero; O puts 
cy zm before mnp y2105; E soe; A xnpond; Edd. C and F xnonin. — 
3 R mao A; O pA ws; A omits from this ov till the next ow. 
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“mond maxon “1 ove) oN DNXD ws OM My20D5 oO 
won i> on fm2nndd> mm ’n own eon *’en wr oO” 
ose sem ony by xesataa0K55 oe ow own sen mind 
may ww dy aenp 7 Ippo orstDS5x mmEN maw> Sax oD 
Ty Mpy M239 MIN OIA ONIN INO TW AD pn p33 AMIN 
pen Bonds by ran @ondwomse wat PAmnd pim .2axy 
Bomyy ws ow “yin emp ps wy Sap 2 by "3 
x Seppe noon oy 1055 ndyn Sop ow oa yay mw 





mmx ma ome sy Sy mond | ZabSn ama syym «mode ap 


2 pnd ANIN DINY Mpws ADIN nw Yamwm Bada Avon 
m2 ow son sy @=5y Tw sywD -*aywd aywo bn aban 
my ow oy pina Sp qa9 ZaNsoN bw dion by adn 
Barwsbe “woo say pwd ZA NIP NOT by Sa 
modmy mpon 55) «mor Sy es Saon een by own 
“abnop anyon pao ow py puap md pind ax aa ondad 
josy “mow way “D127 by STaxspnp amie per yn oy * owy 
ood py poND "nny AyD AND D'O'D oY AMY TY eDAD 
pon 1 wx Fp jon De “a2DN Sy im winx p35 


1 R-wnnd; O transposes and reads oy yn 00d; A omits; see note 33, 
p. 668. —? R myo); OA transpose myoiw (A paw) 7 Tt. —5 A ow 
mo piv). — * R mg) ; O mm; E xhond; A moans; Ed. C mim). — 
5 A Son. —* R mend; O “x tapbond; A metoled. — 7 R a0sbe 
'2 J; O prpo onw0wx; A omits from after MnD2x) and continues 
PIP Dae). —* A (not Ed. C) omits from the preceding wo 1r.—* R 
win. —” R yywiwons; O ooyorolww; E pisces; A wow. —" O wD; 
A ono. — 4 R por wo ow; O dy pra ow; A dw Ap p22 ow. — 
8B ROA mon. —* A wnn.—” R 5; O owe; E continues 1.— 
16 R has nom instead of noon ow 10%; O odarr ww; A wrk, see note 10; 
RA continue moren. — 7 RA vndm 79-05. —* A omits from 722. — 
29 R msm. —” R own ANN Ow oOPwa AN; A ON OFNW OPW 79nd) 
cm ow. — 2 OA omit ww) wen. — 7 ROA m. — * O mDDDdR; 
A mono. — * ROA bn. —* ROE on. —* O omits. —27 A monn; 
E reads mand 5920 Mery ow). — 78 R menor; O wos; A aac bR. — 
2 ROAnmm.—* Rona. —* Ra; A mew; R instead of myern dn, &e., 
ondad mst bw a. — % R myo puxn yy puro; A omits ww. — “OA 
yor. — * O torn. — * RS; A owen. — * A ime. — 7 OA po 
moon. — * A oye ow. — * R ayeon; A ayvep mea. — © RO wm he 
snobs bw; A cnx mo ne. — “ R pv; A ons; O omits. — 
#2 Rom; O ny. 
xx2 
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swam DAN pa oy Sy nan psaynwy pwn ym man 553 
mam +} wm say aan ADs ayo 7505 Sia pt poor Ninn wenn 
TT ov Soa | ow mind ‘ormon 55 aa mn 870° Zann Dd 
In NYOY Sy May i Anon ban sow Sy Sow an on 
wmpem Zane > awy Ime om «Sow on 55 ay AMT AnD PVD 
aw Pyayy ypoA opr ods pw way sy way &S55) 95 naan yy 
ya >nna axdm "on imo «sin adds now sda ayaa 
moan xn ons onpdy 2nd may maps ow sid ons 
orn sy “oy Sy nnn om ppp on (sic) “oxoap “neipan 
pam Ad ma siyyd oye tbo wore ty ida) dt] M2 woes ain 
owan b> 1 om ssbb jor mien San «fam ova oop 
mp pro pin ime pan mopon Sop azo bx 
PINTD WNT OVEA PAID Znprax spwn wap Absay ova poy 
mado 520) ovnyn #525 nbsin amino pas xem ora podim 
ip %fevqqgandy “apa yaxp | %snx yo DY DYND DTN 
Tapia Maradp, 2 arspy % 51 7 avsopy *aseowin 
Tayprapr Sarpy Saravdsay Aarsyaeey Sypgeyray Zararoay 


' Radds por. —? A mewn. —* OA PD; R omits. —* O onmom; 
A xiyw wm 55; R continues ow nvm. —* R ony. —* R omits. —7 R adds 
yaa. — ® Roo ain. — ® Rem poor op 1, omitting way). — ° R ova. — 
1 R aww om. —” R omits ma; OA transpose myrpn nya. — 
13 ROA insert orn. —* A omits. — = ROE pxronp; A con. —* R 
preppy; E= text; A one) and continues onw. — 17 So ROEA, but OEA 
have yw instead of yn and read, correctly, 1, and EA put tp after 
ona; E has yn for n>. —% Ro ayo ted; O mrm.Don; A ANTON. — 
*R has on. — * OA prim; O continues Tim. —* R APN wD 
PID OVEDA ON Wow; O omits wow; A Aprax (E wn) Vo AYR. — 
32, R $95) mswwn 595 mimo. — % A has instead tmx Ww: ANIC NR; E be 
‘sux ys. — 74 Rowe; O mo29 ; E xsvdn; A xvod; Ed. Ferrara xy2dxn. 
—* Ravn; EA anion. — *% R mpowm; O sown; E mxpom; 
A moom.— 7 Ow; Earn. — * Epon; Aceon. —* Rimeyen; 
O wypsr; E dpoy; A mmypor. — 8 R anid; O xan; E Edd. and 
A omit from 30 to 35. —" Rmemm; 0 mom. —® Rann; 0 xm. — 
33 R omits; O prow. — * R axnang; O xnpraw. — *§ R agnann; 
0 avn. — 8 R meopm; O espn; E apyw; A myn. — 7 RO 
omit; Emmy; Amryp. 














moony 209 one eeby tom ap on ope by 
age prnbost ong sumer navies tom wus opm 
04,199 aurrverhs sO ery pee In Ay Hy 
sees ae a7 pam onon oem gm 
=< 5000” awn bob yom mn Das 
So OD yw oy a3 oy STi a9 
rem emebirn nine wen arowh ory O5 Dem 
armen a meds we art tye gene ly aap 
sero ae oT mow Dv Lo rmbp yom wom ee 
—ayne 202 shorn) oy) yin a aap 
“: mr § en poh meno pom.” an 
sar So yw) MIS 9 S97 9 nahh IDI WP 
pin ions ah com de mbyen nya sores 
av» b4ap arr oral asor om mk yrs 
meme Aare Orsay Ty "3 mot on MD moe 
mmo ce tens pen yan fon ome fy Jone 
agra) sph te aL otgo sro ye 
mover has mbes agp ors WII TS) sD. 
“S213 y"~ onbay som DT 37997 (og AI 
991999 7 notoon — cann aim BD oon rr seaped 
out ~- ab baa) bse mo Sn 9 
shI9 SH aye yw OAIOM Ora Bren wire 
cote: som hp no7 a on v9 Ange NIMS 
IT IMD Be nk rw SPS Kom wy Nay 
a wens seth abioh wen ore oe pry shge 
yomntos orm y" ar onbn gen rw sav by 
o 


PaGE 26b or CasanaTENSE MS. 3097; CORRESPONDS WITH 
ASHER’S EDITION, P. 106, LINE 15, TO P. 112, LINE 7 
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oT) fae Faroe Ser Pari Tat Spo 
a yIowN) AWD) PARI 7 ID29N) SANadS TD 5xp iD 
Beeps “api Besse: Bwda trvodaoey 
TAVIS) MARINI Mma 99ND) AyD 
a1yon syo1 + ANNI BPI “A DIPwI BAD Dy 7999399 
A397 PIN Maprapar «ary Ser DSI by 2 ASeymend 
99) Sey “anvayds wan der Sadan 2A ane yO 
on yin oxy ewes ops pi -oxw Ser ayow 
“DAD DP DIN “MD DMwI 3D Sap yn md pray 
wo smoyy °9ba “ pranw mmr mow Sab). nnd ania spym 
myn wo 53 ®osmyn im wy dw any cap on new Sy ow 
72D DIN PR) “oo IpA nansa Som. “yn wy Ma 
Sapna pnp | “ompa wa yoo may Nad “IDI ANN Ip 
4208 Sea pen sama Awe “mnt yo sapn 47471831 


? Rawadpom; O wnbewn; E xvonponn; A avieony. —* R meom; Oxon; 
E wom; A avo. — ® R aanmdsar; O wider; E ender; A mind. — 
*R mere; O wnww; E mxow; A moww. —*® R omits; O = text; 
E ap mun; A xprowsn. —* R mind; O xvinn; E, Edd. and A omit 
from 6 to 11. —7 R avn; O xpoye. —*® Ragem; O xan. —? R 
msya1; Oxon, —  Rayiyon; O ayiwn. — 2 R omits; O xvodaw. 
—  Romits; O = text; E wy oe; A pron. —'? Rime; O wn; 
EN onwdn.—** R omits; O n»m; E 10m; Edd. CF wm; A wm. — 
*® Ro avyvow; O xno; E xpeod; A moon. —' R avsnn; 
Owen; Ensaxnp; A msn. —?7 R omits; 0 and A 1w»n; Ese. — 
1° R omits; all other readings agree. —?9 Ra»nmn; O w2aVN; E xn; 
Edd. xn ; A Asn. — 2” R omits; Orr; E mew; A mem. — 
2 R omits; O wysanm; E dxyo2; A xevane.. —™ R omits; O m1; 
E mw; A nern.— * R omits; O xv; E nop; A xwo.—* R 
wipur; OA xnpwn; EG ».ponn; Edd. wpwn (A quotes C wrongly). — 
* R omits; OAEN pi); EG prow. —* R omits ; O mean. — 7 Rowen 
DYRyoT) myo pwd. — % OA oie bk; EN pciwr dx. —® R rm on; 
O arn; EG anyon; A mmy bs. —* RO mp; EN xprpm. —* RO 
aw yw; EA neo pws. —” OE A rnn wn. — 8 EN aim; A ain; 
Ramm wn; 0 ayn wo. —* O warn; Edd. marn; A ma. — 8 0 pro bn; 
EG prow. — * OE cave. — 7 A wana; E 1 saps. — * 0 E unde. 
— *® R wom; Arvin aro continuing 59. — “” A smo. —* KR aynea, 
—* A prw. — * R wyn; A myn. —“ ROA transpose nym mpy; A 
omits 11n. wpyn. — * R omits till the next onnwn. — * A op m3. — 
Row du. — * O inserts nx — ® R awe any; Aram ree. — 
50 Ro mapa; O +++ coxa; A meno. 
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pen nbs wn 2pptd pow oer ston orbs nedy 9 
‘ppp pd ime py peer = son naw Sy am Somnn o'nND 13 
nwa ovr om pa1D> ov ‘yn peer ON AND w> 72 
DD nySIN DvD) epdtyn 7553 imi podioy Sn pt 
ww oper saatea ann soy 9d wn Pods wen Pondond 
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1A sown. —? R omits this passage; OA ond. —* A anwn, and 
omits thence to the end of the next passage. —‘* Or possibly mon); 
O om ww DD (or O’cD), either the 2 has been corrected into Dd 
or vice versa; RA omit this passage. — 5 R pam; A vrxinos; OA have 
oy zm after ‘ob. — & A nn. — 7 R55 pono yn Crm One ONIN ; 
OA 595 pan. — ® R omits this passage till 1:11; O ox) ; E and Ed. F 
creed; A around. — 9 OA oon. — & ROA craw. — 4 R= text; 
O ont m3; A own m.—” R omits all about Sinai and further 
till onyva mao. — * A omits. — * OA omit. — § Ed. C own; 
A pmo. — * 0% pnp; A me ony. — 7 A prom. — 8 O pep. — 
*” O omits, (77?). — *° BM omits till the next ov J1 (see note 23) ; the 
missing words are supplied from O; (for R see note 12); A has AID On 
YD Wm pm, &c.; (in O wm is written twice) — 4% A wm. — 
22 E we); A won? (see note 2). — * E m2 oy ft; Edd. C and 
A ov 7; O explains best the lapse in text. — ** O own); E and Ed. 
C ord; A owns. — 2 A mm own. — 7% Oo. — ” Till here is wanting 
in R. —* Rayon & 7 oy 5 ow; Ovend; A200); Exon; E and 
Edd. continue wz instead of wn. — ? R meyro; O mops ox; E woypor; 
A mp0 on. — °° Roawy xm; A pion, without wn. — 0 o ym. — ? RK 
MNP NT 795, continuing ow; O A352 pa pt; A sp pa pn NT Pd 
m™Spo pay; E soepowr pay menndp pa pom xi pod. — % Rob. — * Rand 
A orinn; Ed. C ongun; Ed. F onan. — * R omits here till the 
middle of p. up of Ed, A, resuming with rman pw) ona CwD. 
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* O wixia; A reads vy we (E novi) wre mem om sw Pim ow 
(E nom na) yori Joon bya prow Ow) a2 Ow) Twa pen ww Pit. AN. — 
2 OF obxynen. — * OA mma. —* A MD Pow 592. —* A po (likewise 
E and Ed. C); O reads j2 ow mo'n7 NID (?x"7 omitted) ».— * O map 
aysins; A myy rds spit; E mexn ox spit. —7 O omits 2; A reads 
nye *sx 0 59 Ow. —* O22 wm; A has (E qo AME 31) WIT MN 1201 
y1 ord wr. — * O xvmadx; E avoite. — ” O adds [?o°'}norm. — 
nN OA ono. — A crn. — > O nesin. — * OA ypwpr. — * O 
mewn. — 1° A reads after we, Prve 79 590 (E ona) wn. — 7 OA 
box) odwaw; E and Ed. C pin odwae. —* 0 won; A rvenn; Envomn — 
19 A monm (E pin) ob “are 59 mn. — 7 0 app; E me po. —”7 0 
wm; E muan; A xu. —” 0 mrp; E wrorrp; A aap. — * 0 
mebvrp); E meena; Edd. maxims: (A quotes C wrongly); A mwa. — 
#0 mmo. — 4 0 om; A mena ow. — 7% OA Sypn; E denn. — 
270 civ; A penn bx apa. — % R resumes from own. —* A mode. — 
3° RO m2; A transposes oOo menM mpi. So R, ending nw 1. — 
3 ROA cw Dyn, then RO msxnniay 7; A mNw() Edd. C and F) 17; 
E reads x» Wow ONIN. —* R reads nnavn; O www; A (not E) wn 
following the Edd. — * Evidently a copyist’s mistake for ‘x, as RO 
read. —** RO jing vr; A pra we; E wre pro. — * R ame; 
O mods; A wn xvz0dx omitting px; RO omit till after the next ‘nbx. 
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1 A x»ocds and omits the next word on; R continues om (adaptation 
after dittolepsy). — 7 R wn. —*O warp; RA xvondyp; E wndyp. — 
* R pyaw yy ww Mn; O pyawm; A pyaep; E smaep. —° Reve ; 
O as in note 35, p. 673. —* ROA insert pw. — 7 A mew pr. — 
> Ro moe pwaw; O wood; E xoxox; A xox. — *° R omits 
from ww till after nyo; O map on oma ww omitting knw; 
EA and the Edd. xm Sy orn Do Sewn mdbap (E 72) om wo 
mwn evidently garbled readings. — 1° O wmn pro, Mr. A. Epstein 
ingeniously infers that Metz and Treves, both situated on the Moselle, are 
meant. Joseph ha-Kohen also writes ox for yo. See Gross, Gallia, 
p- 316. — ™ O mun; E wrwn; A noon. — 4% R mbenp; O v»rdep 
foliowed by mown; E orvenpny; A wrrvenn. —! R ane; O ma; 
A na270N; C and most Edd. xonme — ' EF and Freiburg my; CA 
map. — | R madi; O xan; EF and Freiburg ws0y; CA x ai. — 
© ROF Freiburg A mara. After man, R has pra wry py Ww) (=), 
closing the list with m‘nn a7; see notes 3 and 4 on next page. —?” Only 
in BM. —** R omits; O after lacuna swn; Exvoiw; CFAnonow. As an 
example of the inaccuracy of the Amsterdam Edition, 1697 (wrongly 
ascribed by Asher to Manasseh ben Israel), may be cited the identifica- 
tion of nom: with Germisheim instead of Worms. The long passage 
which follows, from pinwn till ows, appears in E and in the printed 
editions only, and is evidently an interpolation. —  E ww. —” E 
c»ow). — 7! E adds 1y5 and then omits till after jyrx. —™ R omits; 
E m3 paneer ; A yya paver. —* RB omits; O Tap; ECF p11; 
A Ju=01 1. 
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?O jem; E Por ; CF Freiburg oun; A pon. —? O omits; 
EA pvun. —* O wn; E owen); Awan. This is followed in E and 
in printed editions (not preceded) by pv22); R inserts pany ; O Far 
= Nuremberg; EA and the Edd. 1x1; see note 16, p. p.—* R prawn; 
O Faw ; EC pw2wn (A quotes C wrongly as he often does) ; F 7y2wn; 
A pnzwm. —* A vntn een IT 7D 03 ‘om RI; R mea. —* R on3 pw 
nvm Aw ‘pam; A mane; R continues ym. —?7 Rwnywx; E and Edd. 
Taper; A x»nsper; R continues 202 p22 PRI OW OD §) 12 79) 
JN wx, and omits till wen ow), see note 14. — * O omy; E me. — 
° OA jy yur. — ” O omits on; A WON WIN OF Mow 595. — 4 O wn. 
— A wep. — "0 vo; A vo wwe; E has wo. — * Rowse om 
wsacmM wxanam nvm and continues O18 NY pe; O = text, but wnam; 
E poo wave pupe; A pera om wae pupe. — % A npn. — 
1% OA wer ann. — " R omits from wm. — **§ R avon; A xon.—” KR 
xvone; O wsenp; E wean; A msanp. — *% RA insert pr. — 27 R 
vzox ; OE robe; C moor; Ed. Freiburg and A 1p 5x continue 1; 
A. Epstein ingeniously suggests Auxerre and refers to Gross, Gallia, 
p. 60, — * Raw w; EA wmee.— * O omits; R nww pr; A inserts 
pm. — * Rowe 7nd; O wm. — * Raw; A xv. — * RA ow. — 
77 OA insert orn. —® R acorn ya On on sy rn; OA omit myn 
ty. — * R ome odo. — * O omits ’m. — * After ovnan, R space, 
then dow xnad maw .02~2 On; O omits obw2) on and substitutes .mbo pox 
W553; EA have aw) amsw epo on 13 «OM CrPoy) IP ONY Yom. oT 
+ COI ON POR JON POR sow pre” qe WR Or 520 F271; E pox 
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R has the following after the end of the Book :— 
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The Colophon shows an erasure where the date was written ; probably 
v”pp, i.e. 1428 was originally there, and indeed the MS, shows traces of 
all the three letters. The date, Thursday the 18th Heshwan, 5189 = 1428, 
is consistent with other colophons written by the same scribe, Isaac of 
Pisa, in the same Codex, notably with one which is dated Monday 2oth 
Tebet, 5189—two months later. Mr. E. N. Adler suggests that the name 
of the itinerary was yw yo, not inappropriate to a description of 
travels, having regard to the passage in Ps. ciii. 7, yon yy. The full 
name of the scribe is cm W’mm>1 AOD ‘WH pry 

Before closing these notes it may be convenient to correct some of the 
variants from the Constantinople and Ferrara editions given frequently at 
the foot of the text in Asher’s edition. 


The following is a list of Errata :— 


page ‘n in lieu of yap the reading in C is nwo 
” % ” vy) ” ” % 
“ae on me ” ocr 

4 

oy ” NON ” ” TN 
» WD ” nad ” ” Dud 
9 ND pnt $s ne orn7 
9 ca? * VWTYEYN a a WNeYN 
oF. 99 ” mMYOP ” ” mop 
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— ‘s mende) > 3 Pada 2)2)) 
. a moOTW) 9 ” mT) 
” Nop ” ie) ” ” ye 
Ty nym the entire passage is omitted in F. 
» ND ay pom the reading in F is owad 
» Po» mm ” ” rom 


The departures from either of these texts not specially mentioned are 
numerous, 
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TRANSLATION. 


Thence to Al-Gingaleh is a voyage of fifteen days and about 1,000 
Israelites dwell there. Thence by sea to Chulan is seven days; but no 
Jews live there. From there it is twelve days to Sebid, where there 
are a few Jews. From there it is eight days’ journey to India which 
is on the mainland, called the land of Aden, and this is the Eden 
which is in Thelasar'. The country is mountainous. There are 
many Israelites here and they are not under the yoke of the Gentiles, 
but possess cities and castles on the summits of the mountains, from 
which they make descents into the plain-country called Lybia which 






is a Christian Empire. | These are the Lybians of the land of Lybia, p. 96 


with whom the Jews are at war. The Jews take spoil and booty and 
retire to the mountains and no man can prevail against them. Many 
of these Jews of the land of Aden come to Persia and Egypt”. 


1 Neither Al-Gingaleh nor Chulan can be satisfactorily identified. Ben- 
jamin has already made it clear that to get from India to China takes 
sixty-three days, that is to say twenty-three days from Khulam to Ibrig, 
and thence forty days to the sea of Nikpa. The return journey, not 
merely to India but to Sebid, which Abulfeda and Alberuni call the 
principal port of Yemen, seems to take but thirty-four days, With regard 
to Aden, the port long in England’s possession, and the so-called first 
outpost of the Indian Empire, it has already been explained (p. 72) that 
this part of Arabia as wei! as Abyssinia on the other side of the Red Sea 
were considered part of Middie India, Ibn Batuta says about Aden: 
“It is situated on the sea-shore and is a large city, but without either 
seed, water, or tree. They have reservoirs in which they collect the rain 
for drinking. Some rich merchants reside here and vessels from India 
occasionally arrive.” A Jewish community has been there from time 
immemorial. The men until recent times used to go about all day in 
their Tephillin. Jacob Saphir devotes chaps. i-x of his Eben Saphir, 
vol. II, to a full account of the Jews of Aden. 

2 We must take Benjamin’s statements here to mean that the inde- 
pendent Jews who lived in the mountainous country in the rear of 
Aden crossed the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb and made war against the 
inhabitants of the Plains of Abyssinia. J. Lelewel, in a series of 
letters addressed to E. Carmoly, entitled Examen géographique des Voyages 
de Benjamin de Tudéle (Bruxelles, 1852), takes great pains to locate the 
land of Hommatum ovzrem yr, in lieu of which our text reads jw 
ywnn, the land of the Plains ; but he quite fails in this and in many 
other attempts at identification. The Jews coming from Aden had to 
encounter the forces of the Christian sovereign of Abyssinia, and sought 
safety in the mountainous regions of that country. Here they were 
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Thence to the land of Assuan is a journey of twenty days 
through the desert. This is Seba on the river Pishon (Nile) which 
descends from the land of Cush’. And some of these sons of Cush 
have a king whom they call the Sultan Al-Habash. There is a people 
among them who, like animals, eat of the herbs that grow on the 
banks of the Nile and in the fields. They go about naked and have 
not the intelligence of ordinary men. They cohai‘t with their sisters 
and any one they find. The climate is very hot. When the men of 
Assuan make a raid into their land, they take with them bread and 
wheat, dry grapes and figs, and throw the food to these people, who 
run after it. Thus they bring many of them back prisoners, and sell 

p- 97 them | in the land of Egypt and in the surrounding countries, And 
these are the black slaves, the sons of Ham. 

From Assuan it is a distance of twelve days to Haluan where there 
are about 300 Jews. Thence people travel in caravans a journey of fifty 
days through the great desert called Sahara, to the land of Zawilah, 
which is Havilah in the land of Gana*. In this desert there are 
mountains of sand, and when the wind rises, it covers the caravans 
with the sand, and many die from suffocation. Those that escape 
bring back with them copper, wheat, fruit, all manner of lentils, and 


heard of later under the name of Falasha Jews. Cf. Marco Polo, vol. III, 
chap. xxxv. The reader is referred to Colonel Yule’s valuable notes to 
this chapter. He quotes Bruce’s Abstract of Abyssinian Chronicles with 
regard to a Jewish dynasty which superseded the royal line in the tenth 
century. See also Dr. Charles Singer’s interesting communication in 
J.Q. R., XVII, p. 142, and J. Halevy’s Travels in Abyssinia (Miscellany of 
Hebrew Literature : 2nd Series, p. 175). 

1 Assuan, according to Makrizi, was a most flourishing town prior to 
1403, when more than 20,000 of its inhabitants perished. Seba cannot 
be identified. No doubt our author alludes to Seba, a name repeatedly 
coupled in Scripture with Egypt, Cush and Havilah. 

? Haluan is the present Helwan, fourteen miles from Cairo, which 
was greatly appreciated by the early Caliphs for its thermal sulphur 
springs. Stanley Lane Poole, in The Story of Cairo, p. 61, tells us of its 
edifices, and adds: ‘‘It is curious to consider how nearly this modern 
health-resort became the capital of Egypt.” Helwan is situated on the 
right bank of the Nile. One would have thought that the caravans 
proceeding to the interior of Africa through the Sahara Desert would 
have started from the left bank of the Nile; but we must remember 
that ancient Memphis, which stood on the left bank and faced Haluan, 
had been abandoned long before Benjamin’s time. Edrisi and Abulfeda 
confirm Benjamin’s statement respecting Zawila or Zaouyla, which was 
the capital of Gana—the modern Fezzan—a large oasis in the Sahara 
Desert, south of Tripoli. 
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salt. And from thence they bring gold, and all kinds of jewels. 
This is in the land of Cush which is called Al-Habash on the 
western confines'. From Haluan it is thirteen days’ journey to 
Kutz which is Cush, and this is the commencement of the land 
of Egypt. At Kutz there are 300 Jews*. Thence it is three miles to 
Fayum, which is Pithom, where there are 200 Jews; and unto this 
very day one can see ruins of the buildings which our forefathers 
erected there’. 
Thence to Mizraim is a journey of four days. | 





This Mizraim is the great city situated on the banks of the Nile, p. 93 


called Pison or Al-Nil*. The number of Jewish inhabitants is about 


1 This sentence is out of place, and should follow the sentence in 
the preceding paragraph which speaks of the Sultan Al-Habash. 

2 Kutz, the present Kus, is halfway between Keneh and Luxor. The 
old town, now entirely vanished, was second in size to Fostat, and was 
the chief centre of the Arabian trade. Our text is quite wrong as to 
the distance of Kus from Fayum, which is nearly 400 miles. 

3 In the Middle Ages the Fayum was wrongly called Pithom. E. Naville 
has identified the ruins of Tell-el-Maskhuta near Ismailieh with Pithom, 
the treasure city mentioned in Exodus i. 11. Among the buildings, 
grain-stores have been discovered in the form of deep rectangular 
chambers without doors, into which the corn was poured from above. 
These are supposed to date from the time of Rameses II. See The 
Store City of Pithom and the Route of the Exodus: A Memoir of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. E. Naville, 1885. The Fayum, or Marsh-district, owes 
its extraordinary fertility to the Bahr Yussuf (Joseph's Canal). 

The Arab story is that when Joseph was getting old the courtiers tried 
to bring about his disgrace by inducing Pharaoh to set him what 
appeared to be an impossible task, viz. to double the revenues of the 
province within a few years. Joseph accomplished the task by artifi- 
cially adapting a natural branch of the Nile so as to give the district 
the benefit of the yearly overflow. The canal thus formed, which is 207 
miles in length, was called after Joseph. The storehouses of Joseph 
are repeatedly mentioned by Arabic writers. Cf. Koran xii. 55, Jacut, 
IV, 933 and Makrizi, I, 241. 

‘Mr. Israel Abrahams, in J. Q. R., XVII, 427 sqq., and Mr. E. J. Worman, 
vol. XVIII, 1, give us very interesting information respecting Fostat 
and Cairo, as derived from Geniza documents, but fully to comprehend 
Benjamin’s account we must remember that at the time of his visit 
the metropolis was passing through a crisis. Since March, 1169, Saladin 
had virtually become the ruler of Egypt, although nominally he acted 
as Vizier to the Caliph El-Adid, who was the last of the Fatimite 
line, and who died Sept. 13, 1171, three days after his deposition. 
Reference is made to the interesting biography of Saladin by Mr. Stanley 
Lane Poole, 1878. Chap. viii gives a full account of Cairo as at 1170 
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7,000. Two large synagogues are there, one belonging to the men of 
the land of Israel and one belonging to the men of the land of 
Babylon. The synagogue which belongs to the men of Palestine 
is called Kenisat-al-Schamiyyin, and the synagogue of the men of 
Babylon is called Kenisat-al-Irakiyyin. Their usage with regard to 
the portions and sections of the Law is not alike; for the men of 
Babylon are accustomed to read a portion every week, as is done 
in Spain, and is our custom, and to finish the Law each year; whilst 
the men of Palestine do not do so, but divide each portion into three 
sections and finish the Law at the end of three years. The two 
communities, however, have an established custom to unite and pray 
together on the day of the Rejoicing of the Law, and on the day of 
the Giving of the Law’. Among the Jews is Nethanel the Prince of 
Princes and the head of the Academy, who is the head of all the 
congregations in Egypt?; he appoints Rabbis and officials, and is 


and is accompanied by a map. The well-known citadel of Cairo, 
standing on the spurs of the Mukattam Hills, was erected by Saladin 
seven years later. The Cairo of 1170, which was styled El Medina, 
and was called by Benjamin m2-107 yw prow, was founded in 969, and 
consisted of an immense palace for the Caliph and his large household. 
It was surrounded by quarters for a large army, and edifices for the 
ministers and government oftices. The whole was protected by massive 
walls and imposing Norman-like gates. The civil population—more 
particularly the Jews—dwelt in the old Kasr-esh-Shama quarter round 
the so-called Castle of Babylon, also in the city of Fostat, founded in 
641, and in the El-Askar quarter, which was built in 751. These 
suburbs went under the name of Misr or Masr, but are called by 
Benjamin “ Mizraim.” Fostat was set on fire on Nov. 12, 1168, by the 
order of the Vizier Shawar, in order that it might not give shelter to the 
Franks who had invaded Egypt, but was soon rebuilt in part. It now 
goes under the name Masr-el-Atika, and is easily traced at the present 
day by its immense rubbish heaps. See Stanley Lane Poole’s Cairo, p. 34. 

1 Cf. two elaborate papers by Dr. A. Biichler, ‘‘ The Reading of the Law 
and Prophetsin a Triennial Cycle,” J. Q. R., V, 420, VI, 1, and E. N. Adler, 
ib. VIII, 529. For details as to synagogues, see J. Q.R., XVIII, 11; Letter 1 
of R. Obadja da Bertinoro ; Miscellany of Hebrew Literature, p. 133; Joseph 
Sambari’s Chronicle in Dr. Neubauer’s <Anecdota Oxoniensia, p. 118. 
Sambari must have had Benjamin’s Itinerary before him, as has been 
pointed out by Mr. I. Abrahams, J. Q. R., II, 107. 

2 Zunz was the first to put forward the supposition that R. Nethanel 
is identical with Hibet Allah ibn al Jami, who later on became Saladin’s 
physician, Asher, vol. II, p. 253. Gritz, vol. VI, p. 307, inclines to the 
same view. Dr. Steinschneider, Die arabische Literatur der Juden, 1902, 
p- 178, confirms this opinion, and gives a detailed account of Hibet 
Allah’s medical and philosophical works. Much has been written 
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attached to the court of the great King, who lives in his palace 
of Zoan el-Medina, which is the royal city forthe Arabs. Here resides 






the Emir al Muminin, | a descendant of Abu Talib. All his subjects p. 99 


are called “ Alawiyyim’,” because they rose up against the Emir 
al Muminin al Abbasi (the Abbaside Caliph) who resides at Bagdad. 
And between the two parties there is eternal feud, for the former have 
set up a rival throne at Zoan. 

Twice in the year the Egyptian monarch goes forth, once on the 
occasion of their great festival, and again when the river Nile rises, 
Zoan is surrounded by a wall, but Mizraim has no wall, for the river 
encompasses it on one side. It is a great city, and it has market- 
places as well as inns in great number. The Jews that dwell there 
are very rich. No rain falls, neither is ice or snow ever seen. The 
climate is very hot. 

The river Nile rises once a year in the month of Elul; it covers all 
the land, and irrigates it to a distance of fifteen days’ journey. The 
waters cover the surface of the land during the months of Elul and 
Tishri to irrigate and to fertilize it. 

The inhabitants have a pillar of marble, erected with much skill, 
in order to ascertain the extent of the rise of the Nile. It stands in 
the front of an island in the midst of the water, and is twelve cubits 


high?. When the Nile rises and covers the column, | they know that p. 100 


respecting the office of Nagid and the title of Prince of Princes as 
applied among others to R. Nethanel. Dr. Neubauer, in an article, 
J.Q.R., VIII, 541, draws attention to a Geniza fragment which contains 
a marriage contract dated 1160, wherein R. Nethanel is called a Levite. 
Benjamin here does not so style him. Among the predecessors and 
successors of R, Nethanel were men who, as in his case, combined the 
dignity of head of the Jews of Egypt with that of physician and adviser 
to the Caliph. See Dr. Schechter’s Saadyana and Dr. Bacher’s article, 
J. Q. R., XV, 79, and ib., IX, 717. 

1 This term (which is not given in the printed editions) means that 
the people were followers of Ali, the son-in-law of Mohammed, founder 
of the Shiite sect. 

2 This same Nilometer is readily shown to the visitor at the south 
end of the Island of Roda, which is accessible by means of a ferry-boat 
from the Kasr-esh-Shama, not far from the Kenisat Eliyahu, where the 
Geniza manuscripts were found. See E. N. Adler’s Jews in Many Lands, 
p. 28, also J. Q. R., IX, 669. The Nilometer is in a square well 16 feet in 
diameter, having in the centre a graduated octagonal column with Cufic 
inscriptions, and is 17 cubits in height, the cubit being 214 inches. The 
water of the Nile, when at its lowest, covers 7 cubits of the Nilometer, 
and when it reaches a height of 15% cubits the Sheikh of the Nile pro- 
claims the Wefa, i.e., that the height of the water necessary for irrigating 








p. Tor 


- lower Nile in August and September. 
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the river has risen and has covered the land for a distance of fifteen 
days’ journey to its. full extent. If only half the column is covered 
the water only covers half the extent of the land. And day by 
day an officer takes a measurement on the column and makes 
proclamation thereof in Zoan and in the city of Mizraim, pro- 
claiming: ‘Give praise unto the Creator, for the river this day 
has risen to such and such a height”; each day he takes the 
measurement and makes his proclamation. If the water covers 
the entire column, there will be abundance throughout Egypt. The 
river continues to rise gradually till it covers the land to the extent 
of fifteen days’ journey. He who owns a field hires workmen, who 
dig deep trenches in his field, and fish come with the rise of the 
water and enter the trenches. Then, when the waters have receded, 
the fish remain behind in the trenches, and the owners of the fields 
take them and either eat them or sell them to the fishmongers, who 
salt them and deal in them in every place. These fish are exceedingly 
fat and large, and the oil obtained from them is used in this land for 
lamp-oil. Though a man eat a great quantity of these fish, if he but 
drink | Nile water afterwards they will not hurt him, for the waters 
have medicinal properties. 

People ask, what cduses the Nile to rise? The Egyptians say that 
up the river, in the land of Al-Habash (Abyssinia), which is the land 
of Havilah, much rain descends at the time of the rising of the river, 
and that this abundance of rain causes the river to rise and to cover 
the surface of the land!. If the river does not rise, there is no 
sowing, and famine is sore in the land. Sowing is done in the month 
of Marheshwan, after the river has gone back to its ordinary 
channel. In the month of Adar is the barley harvest, and in the 
month of Nisan the wheat-harvest. 

In the month of Nisan they have cherries, pears, cucumbers, and 








































every part of the Nile valley has been attained. The signal is then given 
for the cutting of the embankment. We know that the column of the 
Nilometer has been frequently repaired, which fact explains the apparent 
discrepancy between the height of the gauge as given in Benjamin’s 
narrative and the figures just mentioned. 

1 It has only been established quite recently that the periodical 
inundations of the Nile are not caused by the increased outflow from 
the lakes in Central Africa, inasmuch as this outflow is quite lost in 
the marshy land south of Fashoda. Moreover, the river is absolutely 
blocked by the accumulation of the Papyrus weed, known as Sudd, the 
mo of Scripture, Ex. ii. 3-5. The inundations are brought about purely 
by the excessive rains in the highlands of Abyssinia, which cause the 
flooding of the Blue Nile and the Atbara in June and July and of the 
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gourds in plenty, also beans, peas, chickpeas, and many kinds of vege- 
tables, such as purslane, asparagus, pulse, lettuce, coriander, endive, 
cabbage, leek, and cardoon. The land is full of all good things, and 
the gardens and plantations are watered from the various reservoirs 
and by the river water. 

The river Nile, after flowing past (the city of) Mizraim, divides into 
four heads: one channel proceeds ip the direction of Damietta, which 
is Caphtor?, where it falls into the sea. The second channel flows to 


the city of Reshid (Rosetta), | which is near Alexandria, and there falls p. 102 


into the sea; the third channel goes by way of Ashmun, where it falls 
into the sea; and the fourth channel goes as far as the frontier of 
Egypt*. Along both banks of these four river-heads are cities, towns 
and villages, and people visit these places either by ship or by land. 
There is no such thickly-populated land as this elsewhere. It is 
extensive too end abundant in all good things. 

From New Mizraim unto Old Mizraim is a distance of two parasangs. 
The latter is in ruins, and the place where walls and houses stood can 
be seen to the present day. The store-houses also of Joseph of blessed 
memory are to be found in great numbers in many places. They are 
built of lime and stone, and are exceedingly strong®. A pillar is 
there of marvellous workmanship, the like of which cannot be seen 
throughout the land. 

Outside the city is the ancient synagogue of Moses our Master of 
blessed memory, and a venerable old man is the overseer and clerk 
of this place of worship; he is a man of learning, and they call him 
Al Sheik Abu al-Nazr‘. The extent of Mizraim, which is in ruins, 
is three miles. 

Thence to the land of Goshen is eight parasangs; here is Belbeis*. | 


1 In a Geniza fragment C quoted by Dr. Neubauer in J. Q. R., IX, p. 36, 
this city is called Farpeicesr, Probably the first two letters denote that 
it is an island. Compare the passage in Schechter’s Saadyana, p. 91, 
1. Ty WWE YN) DIT RN) PON 8) Sy Toon. See Note, p. 107. 

2 Ashmun is described by Abulfeda as a large city. We read in a 
Geniza fragment that David ben Daniel, a descendant of the Exilarch, 
passed through this place on the way to Fostat, J.Q. R., XV, 87. The 
fourth channel is the Tanitic branch. See p. 107. 

8 See Koran xii. 55. Sambari, who being a native of Egypt knew 
Cairo well, explains very fully, p. 119, that Masr-el-Atika is not here 
referred to, but ancient Memphis, the seat of royalty in Joseph’s time. 
He explains that it was situated on the left side of the Nile, two 
parasangs distant from Cairo. See Reinaud, Abulfeda, vol. II, p. 140. 

4 See Makrizi, vol. II, 464, and Griitz, vol. VI, 309. 

5 E. Naville in his Essay on the Land of Goshen, being the fifth Memoir of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund, 1887, comes to the conclusion that the land 
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p. 103 There are about 300 Jews in the city, which is a large one. Thence 
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it is half a day’s journey to Ain-al-Shams or Ramses, which is in 
ruins. Traces are there to be seen of the buildings which our fore- 
fathers raised, namely, towers built of bricks. From here it is a day’s 
journey to Al-Bubizig, where there are about 200 Jews. Thence it is 
half a day to Benha, where there are about 60 Jews. Thence it takes 
half a day to Muneh Sifte, where there are 500 Jews’. From there it 
is half a day’s journey to Samnu, where there are about 200 Jews. 
Thence it is four parasangs to Damira, where there are about 700 
Jews. From there it is five days to Lammanah, where there are 
about 500 Jews*. Two days’ journey takes one to Alexandria of 
Egypt, which is Ammon of No; but when Alexander of Macedon 
built the city he called it after his own name, and made it exceed- 
ingly strong and beautiful*. The houses, the palaces, and the walls 
are of excellent architecture. Outside the town is the academy of 
Aristotle, the teacher of Alexander. This is a large building, standing 
between other academies to the number of twenty, with a column of 
marble between each. People from the whole world were wont to 


of Goshen comprised the triangle formed by Belbeis, Zakazig, and Tel-el- 
Kebir. He is of opinion that the land of Ramses included the land of 
Goshen, and is that part of the Delta which lies to the eastward of the 
Tanitic branch of the Nile. The capital of the province—the Egyptian 
nome of Arabia—was the Phakusa of the Greeks. Asmall railway station 
is now on the spot, which bears the name Ramses. 

} Ain-al-Shams was situated three parasangs from Fostat, but was not 
on the Nile, Jacut, III, 762. In his day the place showed many traces 
of buildings from Pharao’s time. Benha is now a somewhat important 
railway station about thirty miles north of Cairo. Muneh Sifte is a 
station on the Damietta arm of the Nile. 

2 Samnu is perhaps Samnat, Dukmak, V, 20. On Damira see 
Schechter, Saadyana, p. 82; Worman, J.Q. R., XVIII, to. The zoologist 
Damiri was born here. Lammanah in the other versions is Mahallat 
or Mehallet-el-Kebir, mentioned by Abulfeda as a large city with many 
monuments, and is now a railway station between Tanta and Mansura. 
Sambari (119, 10) mentions a synagogue there, to which Jews even now 
make pilgrimages (Goldziher, Z. D. P.G., vol. XXVIII, p. 156). 

3 In the Middle Ages certain biblical names were without valid reason 
applied to noted places. No-Ammon mentioned in Scripture (Jer. xlvi. 
25 and Nahum iii. 8), also in cuneiform inscriptions, was doubtless 
ancient Thebes. See Robinson, Biblical Researches, vol. I, p. 542. Another 
notable example is the application of the name of Zoan to Cairo. 
Ancient Tanis (p. 107) was probably Zoan, and we are told (Num. xiii. 
22) that Zoan was built seven years after Hebron. It can be traced as far 
back as the sixth dynasty—over 2,000 years before Cairo was founded. 
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come hither in order to study the wisdom of Aristotle the philosopher. 





The city is built over a hollow | by means of arches. Alexander built p. 104 


it with great understanding. The streets are wide and straight, so 
that a man can look along them for a mile from gate to gate, from 
the gate of Reshid to the gate by the sea. 

Alexander also built for the harbour of Alexandria a pier, a king’s 
highway running into the midst of the sea. And there he erected 
a large tower, a lighthouse, called Manar Iskandriyyah in Arabic. 
On the top of the tower there is a glass mirror. Any ships that 
attempted to attack or molest the city, coming from Greece or from 
the Western lands, could be seen by means of this mirror of glass at 
a distance of twenty days’ journey, and the inhabitants could there- 
upon put themselves on their guard. It happened once, many years 
after the death of Alexander, that a ship came from the land of 
Greece, and the name of the captain was Theodoros, a Greek of great 
cleverness. The Greeks at that time were under the yoke of Egypt. 
The captain brought great gifts in silver and gold and garments of 
silk to the King of Egypt, and he moored his ship in front of the 
lighthouse, as was the custom of all merchants. | 


Every day the guardian of the lighthouse and his servants p. 105 


had their meals with him, until the captain came to be on such 
friendly terms with the keeper that he could go in and out at all times. 
And one day he gave a banquet, and caused the keeper and all his 
servants to drink a great deal of wine. When they were all asleep, 
the captain and his servants arose and broke the mirror and departed 
that very night. From that day onward the Christians began to come 
thither with boats and large ships, and eventually captured the large 
island called Crete and also Cyprus, which are under the dominion of 
the Greeks. [The other MSS. add here: Ever since the men of the 
King of Egypt have been unable to prevail over the Greeks.] To this 
day the lighthouse is a landmark to all seafarers who come to 
Alexandria; for one can see it at a distance of 100 miles by day, and 
at night the keeper lights a torch which the sailors can see from 
a distance, and thus sail towards it}. 


1 Josephus, who had the opportunity of seeing the Pharos before it 
was destroyed, must likewise have exaggerated when he said that the 
lighthouse threw its rays a distance of 300 stadia. Strabo describes the 
Pharos of Alexandria, which was considered one of the wonders of the 
world. As the coast was low and there were no landmarks, it proved 
of great service to the city. It was built of white marble, and on the 
top there blazed a huge beacon of logs saturated with pitch. Abulfeda 
alludes to the large mirror which enabled the lighthouse keepers to 
detect from a great distance the approach of the enemy. He further 
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Alexandria is a commercial market for all nations. Merchants 
come thither from all the Christian kingdoms. On the one side, 


p. 106 from | the land of Venetia and Lombardy, Tuscany, Apulia, Amalfi, 


Sicilia, Calabria, Romagna, Chazaria, Patzinakia, Hungaria, Bulgaria, 
Rakuvia (Ragusa ?), Croatia, Slavonia, Russia, Alamannia (Germany), 
Saxony, Danemark, Kurland? Ireland? Norway (Norge ?), Frisia, 
Scotia, Angleterra, Wales, Flanders, Hainault ? Normandy, France, 
Poitiers, Anjou, Burgundy, Maurienne, Provence, Genoa, Pisa, Gas- 
cony, Aragon, and Navarra!. And towards the west under the sway 
of the Mohammedans, Andalusia, Algarve, Africa and the land of 
the Arabs, and on the other side India, Havilah, Abyssinia, Lybia, 
Al Yemen, Shinar, Al-Sham (Syria). Also Javan, whose people are 
called the Greeks, and the Turks. And merchants of India bring 
thither all kinds of spices, and the merchants of Edom buy of them. 
And the city is a busy one and full of traffic. Each nation has an inn 
of its own. 

By the sea-coast there is a sepulchre of marble on which are 
engraved all manner of beasts and birds; an effigy is in the midst 
thereof, and all the writing is in ancient characters, which no one 
knows now. Men suppose that it is the sepulchre of a king who 


p. 107 lived in early times | before the Deluge. The length of the sepulchre 





is fifteen spans, and its breadth is six spans. There are about 3,000 
Jews in Alexandria. 

Thence it is two days’ journey to Damietta which is Caphtor, where 
there are about 200 Jews, and it lies upon the sea. Thence it is one 
day's journey to Simasim ; it contains about 100 Jews. From there it 
is half a day to Sunbat; the inhabitants sow flax and weave linen, 


mentions that the trick by which the mirror was destroyed took place 
in the first century of Islamism, under the Caliph Valyd, the son of 
Abd-almalek. 

1 It will be seen that the list of names given in our text is much more 
complete than that given by Asher, who enumerates but twenty-eight 
Christian states in lieu of forty given in the British Museum MS. In some 
cases the readings of Rand 0, which appear to have been written by 
careful scribes, and are of an older date than E and the printed editions, 
have been adopted. In our text, through the ignorance of the scribe, 
who had no gazetteer or map to turn to, some palpable errors have crept 
in. For instance, in naming Amalfi, already mentioned on p. 13, the 
error in spelling it ‘32 has been repeated. Patzinakia (referred to on 
p. 20, as trading with Constantinople) is there spelt prow not pr 3. 
m1) may be read xem; I have rendered it Hainault in accordance 
with Deguigne’s Memoir, referred to by Asher. Maurienne (mentioned 
p. 109) embraced Savoy and the Maritime Alps. It was named after the 
Moors who settled there. 
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which they export to all parts of the world’. Thence it is four days 
to Ailam, which is Elim? It belongs to the Arabs who dwell in the 
wilderness. Thence it is two days’ journey to Rephidim where the 
Arabs dwell, but there are no Jews there*. A day’s journey from 
thence takes one to Mount Sinai. On the top of the mountain is 
a large convent belonging to the great monks called Syrians‘. At 
the foot of the mountain is a large town which is called Tur Sinai; 
the inhabitants speak the language of the Targum (Aramaic). It is 
a small mountain, five days distant from Egypt. The inhabitants are 
under Egyptian rule. At a day’s journey from Mount Sinai is [* the 


1 Simasin or Timasin is doubtless near Lake Timsah. Sunbat is 
spoken of by Arabic writers as noted for its linen manufactures and trade. 

2 Elim has been identified with Wadi Gharandel. It is reached in 
two hours from the bitter spring in the Wadi Hawara, believed to be 
the Marah of the Bible. Burckhardt conjectures that the juice of the 
berry of the gharkad, a shrub growing in the neighbourhood, may have 
the property, like the juice of the pomegranate, of improving brackish 
water ; see p. 475, Baedecker’s Egypt, 1879 edition. Professor Lepsius was 
responsible for the chapter on the Sinai routes. 

8 A journey of two days would bring the traveller to the luxuriant 
oasis of Firan, which ancient tradition and modern explorers agree in 
identifying as Rephidim. From Firan it is held, by Professor Sayce and 
others, that the main body of the Israelites with their flocks and herds 
probably passed the Wadi esh-Shekh, while Moses and the elders went 
by Wadi Selaf and Nakb el-Hawa. The final camping-ground, at which 
took place the giving of the Law, is supposed to be the Raha plain at 
the foot of the peak of Jebel Musa. It may be mentioned that some 
explorers are of opinion that Mount Serbal was the mountain of reve- 
lation. There are authorities who maintain that Horeb was the name 
of the whole mountain range, Sinai being the individual mountain ; 
others think that Horeb designated the northern range and Sinai the 
southern range. See Dr. Robinson’s Biblical Researches, vol. I, section iii : 
also articles Sinai in Cheyne’s Encyclopaedia Biblica and Dean Stanley's 
Sinai and Palestine. 

4 The monastery of St. Catherine was erected 2,000 feet below the 
summit of Jebel Musa. It was founded by Justinian to give shelter 
to the numerous Syrian hermits who inhabited the peninsula. The 
monastery was presided over by an Archbishop. 

5 The passage in square brackets is inserted from the Oxford MS. 
The city of Tur, which Benjamin calls Tur-Sinai, is situated on the 
eastern side of the Gulf of Suez, and affords good anchorage, the harbour 
being protected by coral reefs. It can be reached from the monastery 
in little more than a day. The small mountain referred to by Benjamin 
is the Jebel Hammam Sidna Musa, the mountain of the bath of our lord 
Moses, 
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Red Sea, which is an arm of the Indian Ocean. We return to 
Damietta. From there it is a day's journey to] Tanis, which is Hanes, 
where there are about 40 Jews. It is an island in the midst of the 


p. 108 sea?. Thus far | extends the empire of Egypt. 





Thence it takes twenty days by sea to Messina, which is the com- 
mencement of Sicily, and is situated on the arm of the sea that is called 
Lipar ?, which divides it from Calabria. Here about 200 Jews dwell. 
It is a land full of everything good, with gardens and plantations. 
Here most of the pilgrims assemble to cross over to Jerusalem, as this 
is the best crossing. Thence it is about two days’ journey to Palermo, 
which is a large city. Here is the palace of King William. Palermo 
contains about 1,500 Jews and a large number of Christians and 
Mohammedans*. It is in a district abounding in springs and brooks 
of water, a land of wheat and barley, likewise of gardens and planta- 
tions, and there is not the like thereof in the whole island of Sicily. 
Here is the domain and garden of the king, which is called Al Harbina 
(Al Hacina) ‘, containing all sorts of fruit-trees. And in it is a large 
fountain. The garden is encompassed by a wall. And a reservoir 
has been made there which is called Al Buheira®, and in it are many 
sorts of fish. Ships overlaid with silver and gold are there, belonging 


? Tanis, now called San, was probably the Zoan of Scripture, but in 
the Middle Ages it was held to be Hanes, mentioned in Isa. xxx. 4. 
It was situated on the eastern bank of the Tanitic branch of the Nile, 
about thirty miles south-west of the ancient Pelusium. The excavations 
which have been made by M. Mariette and Mr. Flinders Petrie prove 
that it was one of the largest and most important cities of the Delta. 
It forms the subject of the Second Memoir of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, 1885. The place must not be confounded with the seaport town 
Tennis, as Asher has done. In the sixth century the waters of the Lake 
Menzaleh invaded a large portion of the fertile Tanis territory. Hence 
Benjamin calls it an island in the midst of the sea. Ina Geniza docu- 
ment dated 1106, quoted by Dr. Schechter, Saadyana, p. 91, ocours the 
passage: DY PT OM om2 pwn Aan. AM “Par oo ww nw.2 “In the 
city of the isle Hanes, which is in the midst of the sea and of the tongue 
of the river of Egypt called Nile.” 

? The straits of Messina are named Lipar, having reference, no doubt, 
to the Liparian Islands, which are in the neighbourhood. 

* Cf. Bertinoro’s interesting description of the synagogue at Palermo, 
which he said had not its equal, Miscellany of Hebrew Literature, vol. I, p. 114. 

* Hacina is the Arabic for a fortified or enclosed place. 

5 Buheira is the Arabic word for a lake. The unrivalled hunting 
grounds of William II are well worth visiting, being situated between 
the little town called Parco and the magnificent cathedral of Monreale, 
which the king erected later on, 
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to the king, | who takes pleasure-trips in them with his women’. In p. 109 


the park there is also a great palace, the walls of which are painted, 
and overlaid with gold and silver; the paving of the floors is of 
marble, picked out in gold and silver in all manner of designs. 
There is no building like this in the whole land. And this island, 
the commencement of which is Messina, contains all the pleasant 
things of this world. It embraces Syracuse, Marsala, Catania, Pe- 
tralia, and Trapani, the circumference of the island being six days’ 
journey. In Trapani coral is found, which is called Al Murgan *. 
Thence people pass to the city of Rome in ten days. And from 
Rome they proceed by land to Lucca, which is a five days’ journey. 
Thence they cross the mountain of Genoa, Maurienne, and the passes 
of Italy. It is twenty days’ journey to Verdun, which is the com- 
mencement of Alamannia, a land of mouniains and hills. All the 
congregations of Alamannia are situated on the great river Rhine, 
from the city of Cologne, which is the principal town of the Empire, 
to the city of Regensburg, a distance of fifteen days’ journey at 
the other extremity of Alamannia, otherwise called Ashkenaz. And 


the following | are the cities in the land of Alamannia, which p. 110 


have Hebrew congregations: Metz, Treves on the river Moselle, 
Coblenz, Andernach, Bonn, Cologne, Bingen, Miinster, Worms, 
5 [All Israel is dispersed in every land, and he who does not further 


1 King William II, surnamed ‘‘the Good,” was sixteen years old when 
Benjamin visited Sicily in 1170. During the king’s minority the Arch- 
bishop was the vice-regent. He was expelled in 1169 on account of his 
unpopularity, Asher wrongly thinks Benjamin’s visit must have taken 
place prior to this date, because he reads Jrom p2D NYT ND This is the 
domain of the viceroy. The Oxford MS. agrees with our text and reads 

bam 2 ns. wn 1D This is the domain of the king’s garden. Chroniclers tell 
that when the young king was freed from the control of the viceroy he 
gave himself up to pleasure and dissipation. Asher is clearly wrong, 
because a mere boy could not have indulged in those frolics, The point 
is of importance, as it absolutely fixes the date of Benjamin’s visit to the 
island. It was in the year 1177 that William married the daughter of 
our English king, Henry II. 

2 Edrisi, who wrote his Geography in Sicily in 1154 at the request of 
King Roger II, calls the island a pearl, and cannot find words sufficient 
in praise of its climate, beauty, and fertility. He is equally enthusiastic 
concerning Palermo. Petralia is described by him as being a fortified 
place, and an excellent place of refuge, the surrounding country being 
under a high state of cultivation and very productive. Asher has no 
justification for reading Pantaleoni instead of Petralia. 

3 The passage in square brackets is to be found in most of the printed 
editions, as well as in the Epstein (E) MS., which is so much akin to 
them, and is comparatively modern. The style will at once show that 
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the gathering of Israel will not meet with happiness nor live with 
Israel. When the Lord will remember us. in our exile, and raise 
the horn of his anointed, then every one will say, “I will lead the 
Jews and I will gather them.” As for the towns which have been 
mentioned, they contain scholars and communities that love their 
brethren, and speak peace to those that are near and afar, and when 
a wayfarer comes they rejoice, and make a feast for him, and say, 
“Rejoice, brethren, for the help of the Lord comes in the twinkling 
of an eye.” If we were not afraid that the appointed time has not 
yet arrived nor been reached, we would have gathered together, but 
we dare not do so until the time for scng has arrived, and the voice of 
the turtle-dove (is heard in the Jand), when the messengers will come 
and declare continually that the Lord be exalted. | Meanwhile they 
send missives one to the other, saying, “Be ye strong in the 
law of Moses, ye mourners for Zion, and ye mourners for Jeru- 
salem, entreat the Lord, and may the supplication of those that 
wear the garments of mourning be received through their merits.” 
In addition to the several cities which we have mentioned there 
are besides] Strassburg, Wiirzburg, Mantern, Bamberg, Freising, and 
Regensburg at the extremity of the Empire’. In these cities there 
are many Israelites, wise men and rich. 

Thence extends the land of Bohemia, called Prague?. This is the 
commencement of the land of Slavonia, and the Jews who dwell there 
call it Canaan, because the men of that land (the Slavs) sell their sons 
and their daughters to the other nations. These are the men of Russia, 
which is a great empire stretching from the gate of Prague to the 
gates of Kieff, the large city which is at the extremity of that empire’. 


the passage is a late interpolation, and the genuine MSS. now forth- 
coming omit it altogether. 

1 See Aronius, Regester, p. 131. This writer, as a matter of course, had 
only the printed editions before him. His supposition that prinen is 
Mayence is more than doubtful, but his and Lelewel’s identification of 
p Izv with Mantern and wva03 with Freising has been accepted. Aronius 
casts doubts as to whether Benjamin actually visited Germany, in the 
face of his loose statements as to its rivers. It will now be seen that he 
is remarkably correct in this respect. 

2? The Jews of Prague are often spoken of in contemporary records. 
Rabbi Petachia started on his travels from Ratisbon, passing through 
Prague on his way to Poland and Kieff. 

3 Benjainin does nat tell us whether Jews resided in Kieff. Mr. A. 
Epstein has obligingly furnished the following references: In Ox 
Dxvon, Griitz, Monatsschrifi, 39, 511, we read : *b nx Sew aY_D AT ‘4 3M 
mow wer. In wD, Monatsschrift, 40, 134, DN 137 °ED AYPD AWD 9 °EN. 
This Rabbi Moses is also mentioned in Resp. of R. Meir of Rothenburg, ed, 
Berlin, p. 64. Later records give the pame 2179 Th27 Apy 13 MeN "9, 
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It is a land of mountains and forests, where there are to be found the 
animals called ermine, sable, and vair!. No one issues forth from his 





house | in winter time on account of the cold. There are to be found p. 112 


people who have lost the tips of their noses by reason of the frost. 
Thus far reaches the empire of Russia. 

The kingdom of France, which is Zarfath, extends from the town 
of Auxerre? unto Paris, the great city—a journey of six days. The 
city belongs to King Louis. It is situated on the river Seine. 
Scholars are there, unequalled in the whole world, who study the 
Law day and night. They are charitable and hospitable to all 
travellers, and are as brothers and friends unto all their brethren 
the Jews. May God, the Blessed One, have mercy upon us and 
upon them! 

Finished and completed. 


ADDENDUM. 


In concluding these Notes it is not out of place to mention that 
soon after the publication in 1841 of the work on Benjamin by 
A. Asher, which has been so often referred to, there appeared a review 
thereof in consecutive numbers of the Jewish periodical Der Orient. 
The articles bore the signature Sider, but the author proved to be 
Dr. Steinschneider. They were among the first literary contributions 
by which he became known. Although written sixty-five years ago 
his review has a freshness and a value, which renders it well worth 
reading at the present day. The ninetieth birthday of the Nestor of 
Semitic Literature was celebrated on the 30th of March this year, and it 
affords no little gratification to the writer, that Dr. Steinschneider has 
accepted the dedication to him of this the latest contribution to the 
** Benjamin Literature.” 

Marcus N. ADLER. 


1 The vair (vaiverge or wieworka in Polish) is a species of marten, 
often referred to in mediaeval works. Menu-vair is the well-known fur 
miniver. 

3 Lelewel, having the reading yp 5x before him, thought Sedan was 
here designated. H. Gross suspected that the city of Auxerre, situated 
on the borders of the province of the Isle de France, the old patrimony 
of the French kings, must have been intended, and the reading of our 
text proves him to be right. The Roman name Antiossiodorum became 
converted into Alciodorum, then Alcore, and finally into Auxerre. The 
place is often cited in our mediaeval literature, as it was a noted seat of 
learning. The great men of Auxerre, NVOoX 113, joined the Synod con- 
vened by Rashbam and Rabenu Tam. See Gallia Judaica, p, 60, 
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GEONIC RESPONSA 


IX. 


FRAGMENT 2821—MS. Heb., f. 56, fol. 102 of the Bodleian, 
written in Syr. Rabb. char., 16mo, paper,—is a Geonic 
Responsum with reference to travelling by boat on the 
Sabbath. The permission to do such travelling on the Sab- 
bath is here shown not to be original with the Halukot 
Gedolot, but to have been inserted by the Gaon Mar Jacob 
ben Mordecai, who incorporated it in the famous collection 
to give his own decision more weight. The few decisions 
by this Mar Jacob that have come down to us show him 
to have been a man of extraordinary independence’, As 
a result he was often accused by his opponents of pretending 
to have traditional authority for his statements; particularly 
he was accused of invoking the authority of Jehudai ?. 
We are not in a position to decide whether these charges 
have a foundation in fact. However that may be, they 
go to show the place assigned by the Geonim to the Halakot 
Gedolot, which they refused to recognize as the work of 
R. Jehudai. 


Recto. 


xn omad wean 2397 po nbs 
ps 729 NT NA PTD Dray 

65 on 30 mind ‘apa pyden 

non 555 843 “Sma /enr ‘navn 
xdinn mapa anay ad wpts 
xnawa m3 and ‘oss ay 
% ay ov cnyan > ap enor 


' Comp. Miiller, Mafteah, p. 73. 

* Fragment IV, J. Q. R., XVII, p. 275. 

3 Arabic a = Hebrew FI. 4 Shabbat, 19 a. 

5 Editio Venice, f. 17a, line 15; ed. Hildesheimer, p. 8t. 
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Verso. 

“we 48 }2 “ow ya5 ‘Apps 
wan mann mds Sy poy 
tops yet md snanoe 

‘yow yan yan “a2 ’5n 3b 
2yyyan xd) Nv aN “DI JI 5 
spy aot wosaod amy 
ana on “ox “pe yp 
prop xd oo pa “ow jana and 
nawd wy pow pays xds 
pay /9 75 “ont Snow ws 10 
nd ons) xnawd ansiwd 
ya mS oS abot eon 
exnay Sn sp et 


X. 


Fragment 2807—MS. Heb. c. 13, fol. 22, in the Bodleian, 
written in Syr. square char., 8vo, paper, on one side only. 
It is what is left of a letter addressed by a scholar at 
Bagdad to an outside community. The first seven lines 
read as follows: “.... And thus whenever you have 

1 Shabbat, 19 a. 

2 The same statement is found also in R. Hananel’s Commentary on 
Shabbat, 19 a. 

3 The editions read mv ni by, while R. Hananel, ibid., and MS. Munich, 
agree with the reading of our fragment. 
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transactions! with the Government, I admonish you to let 
us know about them, that we may consult with the 
prominent members of the Bagdad community in the midst 
of which we dwell, namely, the sons of R. Natira and 
the sons of R. Aaron ,.... and then the Government will 
deal with you according as the Lord will aid your helpers. 
Thus do ye, and not otherwise, I adjure you.” 

There can be no doubt that the Natira referred to is the 
well-known supporter of Saadia in his struggle with the 
Resh-Galuta; and it follows as an obvious inference that 
R. Aaron must be Aaron Sarajado, the opponent of Saadia. 
Of the children of R. Aaron we know nothing; while of 
the sons of R. Natira the names have been preserved, Sahl 
and Ishak *, as well as the fact that they were among the 
most prominent Jews in Babylonia. However, as R. Aaron 
Sarajado also was a man of wealth and ixfluential con- 
nexions, it may readily be assumed that his sons too were 
counted among the leaders of the community. 

The letter must have been written after the year 960, 
as it refers to R. Aaron as one who has departed this life 
(see line 5), but there is no clue as to the author of the 
letter. Unquestionably he must have been a man of 
considerable influence and high position; the whole trend 
of the letter makes that appear clearly. Identification 
of the writer with one of the Geonim is precluded by the 
fact of his residence in Bagdad. 


Recto. 


sym 02d my sex vbsen pan b5 p27 


mysa mead inyan san miadon 

AN TID Wwe Dawn ona ‘Syr nx 

2) NTO) 0 192 DANII DIWY WMIN 
ome pron maqa> pps sat pans 4 5 


* The Hebrew expression mxw) Pe7 is a locution modelled after the 
Talmudic phrase ayIw oT. 

? Comp. Harkavy, Festschrift, in honour of A. Berliner, pp, 37-8; and 
Friedlaender, J. Q. &., XVII, p. 753. 
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XI. 


Fragment 2634—MS. Heb. c. 18, foi. 40, in the Bodleian, 
written in Syr. Rabb. char. The writing is blurred in many 
places, but the illegible parts can be supplied easily, so that 
the text can be deciphered without difficulty. It contains 
seven Responsa, of the first of which but two lines are 
given, sufficing only to indicate that it dealt with a liturgical 
question. As no author is mentioned in connexion with 
any of the seven Responsa, it is an open question whether 
they were all written by the same author, and it is difficult 
to assign them to a specific date. In the view they take 
of certain Halakot, some of them show plainly that they 
belong to the early Geonic time. 

2. The second of these seven Responsa deals with the pas- 
sage Berakot, 5 b, 12 ddannd 1o222w ow. It is the opinion of 
the Gaon, that one of two persons alone in a synagogue 
may not go out before the other, lest the latter be disturbed 
in his devotions by being left behind as the sole occupant 





1 Comp. Pirke R. Eliezer, III: ... ay px on. 
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of the synagogue. From the expression pp'ron jO SND), 
used in line 10 recto, it appears that the prohibition applies 
only to the services at night. This is in agreement with 
the opinion of the Geonim quoted by Rabbenu Hananel in 
the Responsa, ed. Lyck, and by Nathan ben Yehiel, ‘Aruk, 
s. v. )0, ed. Kohut, p. 19. 

3. The Gaon prohibits the insertion of a phrase like 
ynby % yxby p'py! in the benediction 2°" nox. He does 
not stop at this specific injunction, but goes on and sets up 
the general principle that the ndwa na72 refers to the 
deliverance from Egypt, and has nothing to do with re- 
demption in the future; hence no phrase pointing to 
the Messianic time is to be tolerated in this benediction, 
according to him. He fortifies the position be takes on 
this point by referring to the mw: in the Morning Service 
as recited in the synagogue of the Academy, in which 
Sew» bxi follows immediately after 292». This view 
he shares with Rab Amram (Seder Rab Amram, 6b); and 
there can be no doubt that the old mdwa contained no 
reference to the redemption of the future, as appears clearly 
from a comparison of the various rituals with each other. 
The Ashkenazic Ritual has 5x.w “wy, and the Italian has 
max 5533, while the Sephardic has myay " wbx. Indeed, 
it is doubtful whether, in the last, 125s is to be taken as 
a reference to the redemption at the end of time, seeing 
that the parallel passage, in the m>wi of the Evening 
Service, has 75 '3, the perfect form of the verb, hence an 
allusion to the past. It is noteworthy that the Ritual 
x21 also has the reading max 5532; but these words are 
followed not by yin, but by nyew. Is this the original 
form of the prayer, or was the perfect tense of the verb 
a later substitution in accordance with the view of the 
Geonim that the nbw) refers to the past, and not to 
the Messianic time ? 

1 Comp. Seder R. Amram, 198, first line. This insertion in the mx 


is, however, missing in the MSS. of the Seder R. Amram in the library 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America. 
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4. The fourth Responsum deals with the question whether 
the Reader in the synagogue is to repeat 1273 for the late 
comers. In the Geonic collection 7Anwn yw, No. 205, ed. 
Leipsic, 20d, we have a decision by Sar Shalom Gaon on 
the same question, to the effect that the Reader is to repeat 
1993 for those who have not recited the yow. Our fragment, 
on the other hand, makes the explicit statement (lines 3-4, 
verso) that the Reader is not to repeat, even for those who 
have not recited the yow. However, it would seem to me 
that the text of our fragment stands in need of a change ; 
if we read 722) instead of 5), in line 3, the difference 
between the two Responsa disappears entirely '. 

5. This Responsum contains an explanation of the term 
monn 73, derived by the Gaon from its use in Targum 
Onkelos. 

6. Here we have the opinion of the Gaon on the subject 
of xn“, discussed by the Talmud in Pesahim, 74a-b. 
The Gaon shares the view expressed by the Rabed, in his 
navn on Maimonides maox mboxo, VI, 17, according to 
whom the Talmudic permission covering xn*> extends 
to m"p—a view opposed by R. Natronai Gaon and others, 
who limit the permission of the Talmud to ‘y?, Another 
interesting point in this Responsum is the reference to 
nna with hot water, the use of which is opposed by all 
authorities except Maimonides *. 

7. The last Responsum of the group contains a decision 
permitting the use of a fowl though it has been prepared 
with the liver. This must be an exceedingly old decision, 
for all authorities known declare fow] 757» if the liver 
of the bird has been cooked with it, instead of being 
removed and broiled separately +. 


1 Comp. Seder R. Amram, 15a. 

2 Comp. mnwn “yw, 263, ed. Leipsic, p. 24; mpiop mon, 44 and 45; 
Maimonides, l.c. . 

3 Baal Ittur, ed. Lemberg, II, 2d; Maimonides, l. c.; comp. also Miiller, 
Mafteah, 279. 
* pn, 45; n’z, l.c.; Miiller, 1. c., and 70, 
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Recto. 
yp yom van ta Sax anipy yap xd qo nbvent pwn t.....- 


then ord 23 jx) ont ee ixdnd xy now m3 IN... 





snondy proand sap vbwaa ovpy opp an nowsn mad ow pos 
sry xd aden adwad qont pro odes we anes ome idSann yvand 
pty ‘annd iwsssw 2 ow ‘oon ONw way wre xin p> Nd 5 
rnd mvt per ayn ‘em xd yyand pnnn abt anor jap nw 
noon mao ayy pA sm opr S$annd yoo “3 wry po 
ayy p> mown ntaa mad pan sama wand pon xb 
mdvann yo iad spy pp'mn ip xen inyt news 935 snw 
pape amd 15 pane od SSena xd ws apr 19d nad 12 ps 
33nd owen ['s sasnd yxy pipet xm: 2493 inden Nyy 
aby ody opr “oe an noxdy adwaa pony ev 
WNT JD ENS ow fae! mI Par anand ta imado 
q7a0 aNwa Faw Joy Ins ‘oyo 3wo p> Tend awEN ose 
non vy mand /ay mead “a Jaap anya vind ‘x1 mad /a 
46 399 mows Sax ONT NA DIy2 AYP nN na NNnN 
mo nm aod wes pT NT Anes p23 8 avoned nn 
mio ay) NON nN Oyo extn ning adm msyp nny 
sada ‘yo mes ato ads opy 55 pion) aAypa m2 psx 
woady imada Sy mo sind swas geen may awyn 
mow /23 sw pow 55) snd cyan xd job in om 
sy abyyd poor v/s adie ore tae pe 137 
“Seven mo ov Sy ‘em moNwn..... 
ston nx io pow Sy onan Way... 
own °93 Sawa 193 WIN NID Y. 25 
mow sina m>y ‘oxy omed..., 
mow ‘oxy and yrs DIN 123 
owe Joa w.... wp why... 


- 


Lad 


° 


1 = nN ? Berakot, 5b; the reading of our fragment differs 
from that of the editions, as well from that given in MS. Mun. 
5 Mishnah Berakot, I, 4; Gemara, ibid., 11a. 
* Read : 8308 72 Mer) wr. Me. 5 ayy ; comp. line 12. 
S = prow PA. 
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Verso. 


vevee eee SDDS POT par por pry mo xd we lym|end por pe 
eee ee Obpnady ‘pnby ynaw sony nwo i593) pen ns133 
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piDy OY RNID TON OND TON am Se yow np wp 
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ys) AB NYY DINDweD AMD miwind myn nvpanw Ayw3 
nxyd nabads mpm pdr oseoy aya po pox 30nn) yy 
pon won ‘ens poy aevind owpanw nods ovawy mins 
mp’ ney sin nda: ox ndwoan “yen ap mein ndnn 
yoo mand pean ‘Soo pan 2 pws om jn mp’ ABy Ann 
peyor a aw amedo anwyd rao pews S22 nD 20 
xmsxdo xn ?’on yes Jo pram amin xnxdo we 79 
xnadym Syd adverse gw peo nnnd mow ras ONT IND 
poan mand yma dw pry Syd mo dex ew ands 
mndo owen Sax ov sian yo poan ‘ayn ydat ow svoNT 
ina ex amis Anim andow ‘wwos anim andn 
ma xyon mdwanw ndwoeim  : aw pdan and 
nbn nx Sax 3397 nx pwr nYsy ninD 735 
Soy) a7 nx par xn Wn an wd admnsd nani 
mM :1o¥ya NIA IN Jaw HD DYD AD nda 20 
pbay ov xa saan yp bday oo 405n nN “DIN 
wwe qos ndaina owen any m7 KN 
PAY UNNO yy NAnw) J397 “ox xde 
AIA am ony saa ax ‘pon 
6 77 MN Nyior yp adv f pnt 25 
snr 1592 IAN WP 
6. Dyes mony DID Ny we 
+e, TOMY DT OID9 AAD 


° 


-_ 


5 


1 Berakot, 45 b. 2 Reading doubtful. 

$ Pesahim, 74b; the editions read xnv5y, while MS. Bodleian has 
xn = xn of our fragment. = yun? 5 Read ypnw. 

® Mishnah Hullin, VIII, 3; Gemara, ibid., toga. 7 Read xb, 
VOL, XVIII. ZZ 
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XII. 


Fragments 2760—MS. Heb. d. 48, fols. 13, 14; and 2826 
—MS. Heb. d. 63, fols. 60,61 Bodleian; Syr. Rabb.; 4to, 
vellum. These two fragments not only are written in the 
same characters, but they actually belong together, so that 
2826, fol. 61 is the continuation of 2760, fol. 14, and 
2760, fol. 13 is the continuation of 2826, fol. 60. Whether 
the first quire of two leaves precedes the latter, or vice versa, 
cannot be determined. The arrangement I have made is 
based upon the fact that the first-mentioned set deals 
almost wholly with the treatise of Gittin, and the other 
set with Baba Mezia. I shall hereafter refer to the set 
dealing with Gittin as Fragment A, and that dealing with 
Baba Mezia as Fragment B. 

These two fragments contain thirty-one Responsa, all, 
with the exception of four, being new material. Neither 
the author of the collection nor its date can be fixed; 
indeed, it is doubtful whether all the Responsa have one 
and the same author. The collection may be a later 
grouping of Responsa from different authors. Judging 
from language as well as subject-matter, Fragment A and 
Fragment B form each a unit, whatever their relation to 
each other may be. A possible exception may have to be 
made for Responsa g and 10, which do not seem to belong 
to Fragment A, and which, indeed, are found elsewhere, 
as will be shown presently. 

Fragment A contains the following ten Responsa : 

1. Of the first Responsum only the end has been preserved, 
but even in its fragmentary state it is of some importance 
for the textual criticism of Gittin, 77b. This passage in 
our text of the Talmud gives an anonymeus discussion 
on a decision rendered by R. Joseph. In the Responsum, the 
Gaon ascribes the discussion to Samuel and Rab Jehudah. 
We must conclude that R. Joseph cannot be the well-known 
authority of that name, who lived two generations after 
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Samuel, but must be identified with ‘px, the older colleague 
of Samuel, whose full name was Joseph. 

2. The second Responsum also deals with Gittin (79 a). 
Besides explaining the text, the Gaon expresses his opinion 
as to the authoritativeness of the statement by Raba with 
regard to nviw. 

3. Here we have the very important decision, that an 
error in writing out a bill of divorce may be corrected 
between the lines without invalidating the instrument. 
Though this Geonic decision was fowid in the Responsa 
Collection, Mantua, No. 97, none of the codifiers from 
Maimonides to the present time refer to it, though the 
view expressed in it is opposed by them all. According 
to them, a bill of divorce is rendered void by a correction 
of its text. It is characteristic of the Geonic times that 
the Yerushalmi and the Tosefta are ignored: the very 
authorities used by the codifiers ?. 

4. The Gaon holds that a Gentile cannot be made a 
messenger to carry a bill of divorce. He makes no reference 
to the decision on the same subject rendered by R. Hananiah®, 
who, as a rule, was freely cited by the Geonim. The 
inference that our decision anticipated R. Hananiah’s is 
not unwarranted. It should be mentioned that the text, 
especially in lines 23-24, is corrupt. 

5,6. These two Responsa contain explanations and 
decisions on matter contained in Gittin, 80. The interesting 
point is, that the Gaon maintains, that decisions are to be 
made with Samuel as against R. Ada bar Abba, while the 
codifiers, including even so early an authority as Alfasi, 
decide with the latter against Samuel. 

7. The Gaon states it as his opinion that the form of 
nap 3 had become obsolete‘, as it had originally been 
instituted for the places settled entirely by priests. 


1 On the relation of ‘vx to Samuel, comp. Harkavy, Responsen, 274. 

2 Comp. Tosefta Giffin, IX, 8; ed. Zuckermandel, p. 334; Yer. Gitlin, 
VIII, 50¢. 3’ Comp. Miiller, Mafteah, 72; and Harkavy, Responsen, 312. 

* Alfasi as well as the other codifiers gives very brief treatment to 
my v1; they, too, considered it an obsolete form. 


ZZ2 
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8. This Responsum is the first in the Collection not 
dealing with divorce matters. Possibly it belongs to 
another Collection. According to it, a guardian of orphans 
appointed by their father before his death cannot transfer 
his charge to another without further formalities. He 
must appear before court and explain his situation, leaving 
it to the discretion of the tribunal to select a substitute. 

g,10. These two Responsa in the same relative order 
are found also in the Responsa Collection, Mantua, Nos. 88 
and 89. The first of them demonstrates how meat may 
be used without nm, The second of them deals with 
the calling up to the reading of the Law. It decides, that 
in case not enough men are present at a public service who 
can themselves read the assigned portion, the same limited 
number of adepts may be called up a second and even 
a third time. It is noteworthy that in the Mantua Collection 
this Responsum is given in Hebrew, while our MS. has it in 
Aramaic. There can be no doubt that the latter is the 
original form. A similar decision, also in Aramaic, given 


on the authority of R. Natronai, is to be found in Seder Rub 
Amram, 29 a. 


Fragment B begins with Responsum 11. 

11. Of this Responsum only the last sentence has been 
preserved. It deals with the subject 1225 naw ww DIN pS 
(Shebuot, 44 a). 

11a. This Responsum also treats of a subject in Shebuot 
(38b), the difference of opinion between Rab and Samuel 
as to the amount of a claim justifying an oath. 

12. Here we have a very important decision with regard 
to the Halakah, that no man may be fined on his own 
confession. According to the Gaon, this law cannot be 
applied in the case of }2p5D xd pan ‘x. This, however, is 
not the view of the great codifiers, as can be seen from 
Tur, Hoshen Mishpat, I, 3a, ed. Konigsberg. 

1 In later Geonic times this lenient practice was not permitted. Comp. 


also Alfasi, Hullin, VIII, ed. Wilna, p. 28, and Miiller, Ma/teah, 279, and 
Bail Ha-Ittur, ed. Lemberg, II, 2, below. 
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13. The Gaon decides: yan map yan Say’yy Ayer (Baba 
Mezia, 8a). He adds that the questions raised by Raba 
do not imply that he rejected the principle; they merely 
indicate his abstract theoretic interest in the matter, not 
any practically valid objections. 

14, 15 are brief explanations of Baba Mezia, 10 a and 
12 b. 

16. The Gaon explains the expression n'295 in Babu Mezia, 
16a. A Geonic explanation of the same expression was 
known to Rashi. The latter takes it to mean the inner 
chamber of the Academy, while our fragment takes it to 
mean the innermost recess of the heart. 

17. This Responsum is found also in ¥’¥, p. go, No. 28. 
It contains a description of the different kinds of documents 
enumerated in Baba Mezia, 16 b. 

18. A short explanation of Baba Mezia, 11 a. 

19. In explaining the Talmud passage, Buba Mezia, gb, 
the Gaon speaks of three different classes of society: first, 
the aristocratic class, consisting of the Nassi, the Gaon, 
and the Ab-Bet-Din; second, the middle class, scholars and 
merchants; and the third class, slaves, watchmen, and 
professional tipplers. The expression Nassi is rather 
startling; the expected word is Resh Galuta. The sup- 
position at once suggests itself that the Gaon and Ab-Bet- 
Din likewise do not refer to the Babylonian institutions, 
but to similar officials in Palestine or Egypt. But this 
hypothesis is disposed of by the fact that the words for 
“ watchman ” and “ tippler” are Persian, and no Babylonian 
or Egyptian would have resorted to this language. We are 
therefore forced to the inference that Nassi stands for 
Resh Galuta, as it sometimes does in both Talmudim. 

20. The Gaon gives a definition of N27 NIw, and in 
explaining it he cites a Persian-Arabic saying, the meaning 
of which I confess myself unable to determine. 

21. This Responsum is interesting on account of its 
explanation of the word x72"n, which oceurs in Buba Mezia, 
21 b, and, according to the Gaon, means “edge of a field.” 
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The Gaon evidently connects the word with the root 73x', 
meaning “to frame, to hedge about.” But the Gaon seems 
not to be right, as N2'n occurs in the Targumim in the 
meaning of “staff,” a meaning that suits the passage in 
Baba Mezia. 

22. This Responsum likewise is interesting from a philo- 
logical point of view. The Gaon explains xixin (Baba 
Mezia, 20 b) to mean “ blockhead,” like the Arabic ANyin (?). 
I cannot conjecture the etymological basis for this 
explanation. 

23-25. These three Responsa are brief explanations of 
Baba Mezia, 25a, Pesahim, 47b, and Baba Mezia, 6b, 
below. They contain nothing new. 

26. This Responsum treats of the Halakah, 203 podin px 
ann any (Baba Kama, 46a), and offers several interesting 
variae lectionis, 

27. This Responsum is allied with the last. It discusses 
a point in Baba Batra, 92 b, where the Halakah, just men- 
tioned, 15 podin pr, is fully treated. 

28-31. The last four Responsa offer explanations of 
Baba Batra, 93a, 93b,95b, 97a. Responsum 29 is par- 
ticularly interesting. The Gaon had a reading different 
from our text, and his reading is not without Halakic 
importance. 


Recto. 
N72) NWT NY Xd > VPN ITD AyD joa ON) 1 


‘ONT ND ATS NOY ‘ONT IY NOD DD OMA Fanmand No pI 
pinta xd95 arapy ad aynpy en van mes ona pnad won 


mos ads yn ona tama and Seow Sex pon own abs va 





1 Did the Gaon think of x2 “ bank of a river”? 

2 Gittin, 77b. 

* The words awr 3% Sxmw Sor are not in our text of the 
Talmud, 
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mp ats Spy pan Zant aed sooty... ope tbe ; 
yay poo tndavn sorpp bsp awa ina ‘od Sn oo ‘apy ayn aD oo 
‘9p7 NIN pon YoNT 2A Movdya by many ‘nnn ayn 
maaan ned yaaw iyo md pan an wea now ana Fn 
ayy yo ad pan mond sim abynds ain nes ot 
nbyndo sen pwpor nem A Aw? IN pms In “wD 10 
my'np yay ma Sew ‘ox a “5 ‘ox So xd Nm mondo won 
md par ost muovdya Sy nay aon Nan gon Minnna 
mynd xaos arp aan Sy maxon mond adyndn 
‘ops poa Snypow edy saan “oes xm “rdyn by ‘nnn 
xo an nda pp payd Sax mon payds naw poyd 
S53 PND WW IDI SPAN A DID MD NDT 16 
my xd eat pee ad ent ya on yxnt 
pun ns poin 7nabn “pxpt nnn spp 3 
xo vay) pon xo Sa aby iv 
b3 WwNd yNIT [ND ANDIN 73 20 
yor ‘yp xd) nnn’) p32 3N>3 
sans 8/er siaw xo tyr Sip 
sonny nonn by sawn 
pn ny) 8’e abn ayn saw 
ny wand pws 859m eva 25 
Pr AMI wand pin pn 
‘SP DT NDYDM 
wot pwn voit aby 
3 ‘own xen ann 93 
pny “9 “ox @ NaN AI AYN 30 

































_ 


Il 


1 storn=oor as in ww, Baba Kamma, 32 b=xrw; our texts read 
Mow. ; 

2 Gitlin, 77 a. 3 Ibid., 79a. # =monnna. 

5 Read myn; the copyist forgot himself, and after having written 
ww again wrote minw, which is to be read w=wiw and nro. 

6 About the spelling with three yods, comp. Responsen der Geonim, ed. 
Harkavy, 13, 255, 436. 7 Menahot, 30 b. 
5 =$wim. ® Mishnah Gittin, II, 5; Gemara, ibid., 23 a. 
0 Editions: man; R. Hananel: 772. 1 Editions: ‘cx 29. 
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Verso. 
nina ew °BS adys wo mee or Sapo mow awys sayn ps 
3b sep d ansr aay ann ox mye op dy per permpr pov 
awe or Sap mow awys sayn pxdob anst may ann ox poyd no 
px INAS DY xo aetna poyo xaw adya Wp 
ORD) NYT NTT AME May xn mwa pom id Ans aay Ann 5 
xmcna xm n> sett asad mynd mpd 0S gro gps nd pis 
noeg sho eds mo oxi aay ond anay xm on 025 “OND NT 29 
Sox yt ow mon mw xd nd sayno xb peo aya 
spay saa net thd cout od ans may ann os 
ans} may Am oN mMwy vp Sy AN PNY “9 “OND? 2IND NIND 10 
ye mpnoa got I$) end samy or md Spwmd md wor 9d 
nyo Kos) mbya wo nee pr Sapd mby awys sayn ps pon 
Sapna IIT myD wn ‘ON IM “ONPT ABI Ay mpd NAD AD 
mars poine nd mpnw mos ay wx TY ony ‘say 
YNANPL MAND PANY DRY Nay $3 Spm np NM Vv 
smo xds xynt nd nsw xd 95 xvwpy am ano xen ma 16 
my may ad mr sndyd spore pe anny pi 
mnnsxt mayd Aso ye Sy xndyo woe senn 
m0 nd p»ppy nnd Anns noneew mpd 
nid> NON NDS AND AMD NN OND 20 
pon wd snnds yen xdwe nd ppp 
35 wept pon a oaxdy ono Nast ano 
oxy may 55 2D Ndy Nn 
wy ins (NDY MIMD pny 
6omp “Say ox non nysy 25 
yan Set sod awe 
sxnp) nm moyd 7302) 
Al pA NP NA AMO. AM RYN 
novwen mvsy wy dior 7x3 
nox nox mys wm vdx 30 
nyvay we Ny’ ay /3) 


1 Gittin, 23 b. 2 Read 52x32. 3 Read ‘op sn. 

* Read arp. 5 Mishnah Gittin, VIII, 6; Gemara, ibid., 80a. 

® Mishnah Yebamot, I, 3; Gemara, ibid., 13 a. 

* Yebamot, 3b, where our texts have: ony yew... AR TAM UND >. 
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Recto. 


nym yma pnxd moxrd swex oxy Sun bx neon 
poo’ pnb mt pas nd nnswe pon xd ow nwo ade any pst 
nosy wer rsdmy pid asp dan mya adm my we pdad 
2 pwd saroewet pabyt nyay. jon nyxdye wey wan den 
mya... 7D pryd axon pda any neds wey m3" 5 
maps jaw pe xd. gem pom yd on1 sya ben on 52) pra 
saxon deen nyyn isda Sy 2psexps spy 55 Annes asyd 
NIT 39 47 NIA IT ANANN NAN “on Nd wT pe INDY 
snp yom ‘naen van 2xd xd anad vbiop ans o2 nonw 
mony eedyo sowed aNd np Mam wd pe  NIAD 1D"? To 
395 md yoo “or ed pa kind IND ONT NE NIN NIENd 
xprto xb nowd moe Anew D2 MIDw ‘ox NODA 
soynA I AnwMm on nnd vbya ydaw awxna sxpbmos 
mS saqyoa Ot SAR Ns 7D NPT aw nada wd 
mows) D2 nAow “npn xdxy wpe sawn ana xnsbn 15 
5 9D POEM pervp PR ‘ONT NVA NDP “9 1307 PPD 
mayd mao pe Set 7b ewer wen Sax spy. ad nem 
‘ONT ND NPY “9 OND NAD “py $5 maa oes xd Nn anne 
weep mynd wyns Jo ewpt sind Nd can amp ev 
wp mynd wy) AD ION pov we oe... ION Tdi 20 
myo xdt on stm etn 55a pads we tn adr xo xd wwp xd 
Ayo) mI DW MWY won SPM pom pros x “yor Amd ad 
ey mynd wy Iw IN whaNI We 7NOI IN IND ON pdr) WAN? 
mynd iyo” yon DX) nN ox inna “rd doa AN 
mnay msdm inns nx p27 2/3 37D WN 2 NT NOW IN 25 
xox 1 > NwPr mM. AMD ayn mynd mN¥D INNd nD 


1 Read ?. 2 Gitiin, 80b, and parallel passages. 

8 From the second w} till »xnp are the explanatory words of the Gaon. 

* Sotah, 18b; the reference mwynx7 NWN given in the text is incorrect, 
as the passage in question is not found in the fourth chapter of Sofah, 
Twn pr, but in the second chapter, w29 77. 

5 Read ‘nx x5 1. 6 Mishnah Yebamot, I, 1; Gemara, ibid., 2a. 

* Read unr. 5 Mishnah Gittin, VIII, 7; Gemara, ibid., 80a. 
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Mana mad oan wo em ‘ONT NPY IEA PR AID TID VI 

sana p25 And en “121 md ar rane ANd saw end or “BID 

‘oxp ond Nop son Andy xnny pon ie ods “a> nsdn ow NpNP 
and ox po ar an mxyo andxd ox xndmd awnp syd ’9 nd xm 30 






Verso. 
xrod mpsey Zaman aa me a Seow avd amet 2 we ay yor 
som sndsd ost con syds “a7 xows NT NPD Hod NOP AONT 
max on *Senws syds “a2 pot andy xia pon jor anxd vot 
new dyadsev on 55 xd on Seiowd xnavn rained wya ‘ax 3 
wen Oy “oT maAN Ia mt 3d ‘odwa ww dpady rmor taxd 5 
avd xm andsd xn ar paere por $5 “ows ‘ow Sede ow bya got an 
Semen aads ppnenr Seinwd “ann xn wp oy np 5$> KONA PR 1019 . 
52 ate ay Serer anne xd andy Serow avd ppr awd ayeia mor is 
ony voy poder oxnr wdy pode Son nop fo: — Snows natn mans 
tay dy amd swnpo on amd mp or Anym ap ides onxpt 
mwa Aap ort “oyw wx ‘oxps mp oid pan mpdpy neye pa 
onn ot oon exer yoinn pabis x ‘p’n’r ant pon ood own 
wo yar pan Mao pda Sya7 amide xorpo xp xdr 
pa aim xd Nw wD eID) MEAP MAT NIT ADT NINN °DNDS 
Sewn span pad wpm nant soins giands pw cepo vi 
noo sovane “oer ain end Sy yt 1d mot KETDEN 16 
mod sont ‘oye wp mardn “we mand So ada wee JD ” 
xdy ae xdy meppm nat ene anand avon add aot an 
mann Sy mond aon np pow xodwa pot simdy qo 
mynd Sy nm “se ade ma pay 999 557 sn west xoDDT 20 
sont a5 mS anapn mo nds bie xd gob aber abt anon by “oer 
pony typyd Sia sa qo ed gonna sat at 2 op ards 


a 


yII 


° 


1 Mishnah Gitlin, VIII, 8; Gemara, ibid. 

2 Giffin, Bob. 

* Read ... Sxmen “and as to the difference of opinion between 
Samuel and R. Ada Bar Ahba...” 


* Mishnah Gitin, VIII, 10; Gemara, ibid., 81 b. 5 Baba Butra, 160 b. 
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and xaos Nm TS 7D EN NT 1D pepdy ort 933 ox 
swa monn sao ‘by wbowd swe pe ose wneea ndond 
nznn Seis oy adyw ay aps mse mens 9nd on 25 
nsnx ann ‘Syn ann oy adyw sy mnie ann nn 
pas ‘yds awd wows now ar ran awa ndsew sy 
ma wdyon ans saordn misbin Sy synyd pbior paw x 
rot eM nbn pn xpos Kp Dd 4 Kody 
Syandn amy ‘Der 30 





Recto. 
eee ee etnaneend poor xd mynaen mya ada popw ada peo pad x7 
‘ny myom paxoo ypsr ovo pope xd fyad ayaw won xia 
mena pon 7xpt xndwb vdpey xa “a od enw “Seren an yds aps 
‘gn ab syyod awn ’9 oon Sprespt 1 xd ow *Seiwt mn MIP 397 
‘mm 55 nab me wd “9 Sow sgt pee NPT AYN 99 ‘nN yo NE 379 5 
xy eT NMwawD AD XNaYN ann Nd yen “AYA A aT2 Sons Not 
AYIIY ISN DIP Ia"ND PRw YD AD "expt xmr seyvand xe 2 NN XI 
PIV" MyY N¥pO AN AYIA IND Nepal md) wn PsA NT 
pro ym) pray yt ow xrsindy ‘pr mnander onde ’2 taydw % a> pop 12"n p's) 
1272 AWD ? pA NIN sy tp Sy ons Odwn px padia pda says pyr 10 
15 spe yor 5 wy ada anew mow aan ay '20 py nN ADD Sr9 
8qg5y 95 ‘ox m3 1d wx mend ay tay sow ANN IN 8 yer 
nden jx oop 55 wbx mein sasy ods qraata px 1d ‘ox wy nes nnd 
© ody ondan xd ‘ox poyo nxt ot dt Neen 75 nN now wy va by 
San tx ‘oxp *3n “aetna Sy pep ow sata Sy peep srosy op dy op 15 


? Read Srw). 

2 =oowirwn ow; comp. Seder R. Amram, 29a, and Responsa Collection, 
Mantua, 99. 

* Read Dw pxt. * Shebuot, 48 a. 

5 Mishnah Shebuot, VI, 1; Gemara, 38b. 8 Shebuot, 39 b. 

7 SN NPT. 8 Read xb ow 5x0 w> 757. ® Shebuot, Joa. 


10 Hullin, 141 a, below, where our texts read : 
*IT 2 NN NST NIN 590195 RED Wh NTT Pd TON 
eRWITD 12D MN NT NNTIWD NYwR 49092) TT 
Baba Mezia, 3b. 13 Baba Kama, 75 a. 18 Not in our texts, 
Our texts have 7m). 18 Comp. Mishnah Shebuot, VII, 3. 
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wos vosy * Sy dwn md en oa 0a ndsn “Sox Saind avd pram 
vont xo adn ad oben xp opr ed prams ayy Sams xmyrans 
MN’¥D 2207 Non 3 oN est gm apy 55 and and andy xn xm 
mort ws and ams at as ans a9 Soe “9 ‘expt aia ‘obn yan Asp ywvan 
nom you xds ppdor mow “xd pw) MIND NOM-I3 ‘ONT 20 
25m. NANT SINT DOWD NON DD VIN AP Vand meYD AIDA 
ryan mp xd 24d add nd Spon spr Sys adipwn ‘op xvdya 
ANS AIA pM “9 fox 4M 3-93 AIK “ON “NP F NONPDNI 
Sand ‘oe adv od aan ‘owt nw IoNN Dx Van mp Vand 
inv 8dy ©oxps md NVA PIA DM pom an AND 2° 8DT 25 
fox new aid wdpnw wn *dana “ox pond a9 and 
son xdw spons j1oN) 7 ND AI pm xdpon S99 
so ney a pond 39 dE xp rand mevn M2303 
Syyp mes sran map xd aap ae wan mp aD xIV 
Syaby ypspa v2 x van ‘wa ws abi papa * "NPT 30 
xy °on “NPT Oy Tory non Sys pee jora nan 





Verso. 
* yam “9 “PS 73M 93-93: AIN “PS PD) DN “9 “DN P31 7 WW TI TWwe... 
nde :yoxyd Sp neyo ww sya man Sy3 sow py bax xv 
waa pn qa avn vaydy spy myyd oy syd my wrsa pa xo tN 
man ya “Soxp osm ayy op ‘py TAY par Ay! DD Dy 
xd sows mbit ot ey Ty pov mye “nt ry waa dprad 5 
byab md sayen ada mye xoxy anna man dyad md aayen 
Sax wxyd Sp nets pypxpt wnr syd mes nowy ‘> nan 
ines Now Mi eS Taywos pro on noxdp pry my > sox 
naxdd wey myyd my siyd wy weiss pa soe saw wd man dyad 
naan mawn insxdot poy mda apy aya NONA ‘ox PMY “D:D 10 


1 Baba Mezia, 8a. 3 =P NDR. 3 Baba Mezia, 10a. 
* Editions and MSS, read xix 73 NYT. 

5 This is also the reading of MS. M. ® Bezah, 39 a 

7 =7m). ® Baba Mezia, 11 a. 





® Baba Mezia, 11a, The reading of our fragment agrees with MS. M., 
comp. Rabbinowicz, Var. Lect., ad loc. 10 Buba Mezia, 12 b. 








mans moxdos ined ay a3 pe Nya nr ane DT DT 
pon owo ayo payd md Sawn xd man Syst mnyt nde 
om ff xp xdo mondo oy ayo Ayana ‘ox mas piyyd Sp neyo 
‘ox wpe an rypsyd dsp mevn xan ‘eo man Syst moxdd enn 
SUTTT 299 NIN ONEPT ONT IT mixtyo wpdd mawy m2 
pwn man dyn moxde soaxp xd myn xvmnd vnsws ssip 
wom ams i ob snd) od Sndsenr syd Sp ney pon 
xb) xpoy xd xnyow cnn oned msay peo fmaNn “om ren 
ype apor wea wax ar xpow xo xd) mm eps 

sow exvds oo, 3 NN) NPY NID YIN Sox mE 
spordnd psanows Tow xnsodn Sansa: xnxpdn 

mby meet onp ay xd) 807 19 TPT NaD NNN 

WT NONI MD INT ND paw ro “DIN TNS pans 

oi peat asa oy ate dy 27 a propy x2 tpd pao 
xd) son ‘ox 7 “In 8 /ox 0 spd am mad pend pay 
ryder an and xin nap oo me pon yp 

3p) NDDD ID NY WO) VOR ID MIA Sy oN 

NTN ‘ON Or In ‘ox WD nD? 2 pdm st Sy pyder san 
S72 0 1) OTD WD ID IA by wde Kdy 

NOT WIN PRIUND AIT TWN OW pT TS ww? NPT 

NP ND IND PD DN NP YT AIWN AR ON) UND NIT 





Recto. 
mp xd yya mp mw2 D7 ANY payd MP IONT WD p97 
"738 8 FISD IN NIN NIP ADP xd NON TI 295 wp) 
mpd matt odt “yo Np ya 27 Nw. 9) NA wn OW 
WIN I Bows we 29999 IN NIP pd XT Nor BNR IN) IDI 


1= 0». 2 This reading agrees with that of MS. Rome II. 
8 Baba Mezia, 16a. * Editions and MS. nov n. 

5 Read ‘3. ® Baba Mezia, 16. 

7 Read m:n 2, as given in the Geonic Collection pix “yw, p. goa. 
8 Baba Mezia, 11a. 9 Ibid., gb, on top. 

1° Baba Mezia, ga-gb. 1 QN=PT mI IN. 





12 sy = Pers, ae ‘¢wine-bibber.” 183 In Pers. ‘* watchman,” 
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sya mand as wd awn mew xp aby mw xdest 5 
Sys we ‘mow ‘oan ‘odn jaa ovyyon owen Sax: NONP AYIA 
wana pond wot pKa RO pO NYYO PONT '> 'D) DNS 
ANIA Naw ONT Dn enbew sya pss AWS Np Nd dys xx 
ANNI NNN WD LIND por pardons won nwpd poo mK 
RON PNAYD IT NYyH. Poors '> Nr “33 ont PNW ANNI 10 


ssmwaa sx nans md nop 5y3 nxp ow a ete ow Saxby won snd! 


bya mprna ‘sina nd nop xnns ann xm ow ‘22 “pnw 7b Svow 
an paydna moon mpd and etn wove xd “aoxpr qr ’o di 
523 ‘mewn ‘ox pny 9 toyed p39 ND NINN Nyt ‘ON NBD xxI 
‘yow omen ate So Sy daa aa orn scien Sy abnet oan pean 15 
sar ads: xeon ma md ppd sane apd upd ana op ‘ow enpd 32 
phys o’ox ma ony and nas “9 “Soxp von Sx py xxi 
aseon Fp peda spy 55 xnyoes erp ni xp xd 55m 13 ew 
xox ond youn xdy qos xd piso Nos Spon aya row xx 
odpm po add eyn po emnde aminden vba qbnbw yao xxv 
Ww ewIn DY ayy pa. Dw ny y2 Se mw ya ny mwIWD pon ar 
Seven syow paday xa xd Sue 556) aw 5520 xy? ein 2 xxv 
oNPT TOMI Awyo payd “swys pays wen pp wo ODA 
naa psy ‘3 xdy sa yop nna 1d awy iwn2 Avy xin IyAPERD 
DIN) NIP'DI Wp wy xv 0'N7/AT77’3’N HIwWA PID) NNN 25 


sop 66, 8 90 IM VP NAY 'D Sy AR end ’D WY IwYD AT 


sie pap way ody mx ct sweyd wen sim ane ory 
w IIT AnD 2d’ yma xo rand aw sown Endeen xxv 
35 ® yodya 5 sorpt ath Sew ‘nsbat stn pon Seinws ‘abn 
aw “07 MND Poon po’? ny 2 Sew nsdn Sywoen 30 


1 Reading very doubtful, and as it stands gives no sense. 0D'282 NOY 7 
‘he who does not belong to the average classes of men,” would fit very 
well after powa in 1. 4. ? Baba Mezia, 11b. 

° I am unable to explain this phrase satisfactorily. 

* The copyist was going to give Responsum XVI here, but reminded 
himself in time that he had written it on the previous page. 


5 Baba Mezia, 21 b. ® Ibid., 20b. T Arabic? 

® Baba Mezia, 25a. ® Pesahim, 47. 10 Baba Mezia, 6b, below. 
1 Read pnw. 12 Raba Kama, 46a; Baba Batra, 92a. 
 Bekorot, 49 b. 14 Baba Kama, 47). 
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Verso. 
ym) ama ade sy ox yt pay eva my avon oma ne mow 
row “om pisnp 37 Thy wa asad pr oxym advo and) anwn 
Vinay “9 fox *y0n2 3 Sevow “9 ‘or “oxp aim stan ydy yyand sn 
ne wx omde wx oma bya oe amin vdy ryan sesind pop 
md pay aap an yp exdenats md evap pon 2 on we an as ome 5 
m> evap Senws mean ydy mane ssid Sax pons aad nd pany 
me ‘meen md aeot ep > xpd and xn we an mS apn ‘oxpt 
®xpeps ‘yy pon po qaden jona sad xn nnd asp xd wtp 125 Sone 
3N2720 39 8 TD Opy NDI 7 *pNad ADS pan AYnwd pars 
mes 2 ap Semen See ava ana pres *3 a0 Seow Sue mar 10 
ryion soon payd Sox sno poyd v9 oon 8S ma ana 
ow °xn wp Sew tx nansn :nada jy mein ySy an 
a ypand amp saon xm Seine xn wp IND DIA P21) INN 
Beasom :nvoxe Np eae Yanan di ana b23 pw xd pny xxv 
xdo ‘py ono avn xnodn yy por IN 3 Nyon wand 15 
xin “Sat NMRA 7 WN “snd jo Nd ANYYD IW NNAYN pANw 
onxp not a3 by mero ot id nyo poses eRe aM ey Bans xxvii 
NOP NON WIT NPID PONT “ANNA In pe ne yt byw 
POOND PRE TT NA INN INN PNT NNT IND YT ‘pNP 30 13 
mS ny qyst ot > an) ot NONPDD pI NON INVINNI In a> 
ANYIT ‘OW wo VMNP “oN *3D WIT TID pM WAND PION NPT 
NJ OX ATT Jon ¢¥oas asda oa en a PM ‘DI OY xxIx 
arm and mip san “ono. ent ‘> Nmp di nN mn mp2 


? yma ‘5 ‘ow is not in our text, but it is found in the MSS. of the Talmud, 
comp. Rabbinowicz, ad loc. 
* The writer first abbreviated xv2o pam to ‘on, then changed his mind 


and wrote it in full. 3 Read ». 
* Editions and MSS, read xyx> or »r> instead of mex. 
5 Editions omit ye, but MSS. have it. § Read p37 .0FD1. 
7 Read ypw or vp". 8 Repeated by mistake. 
* Baba Mezia, 80a. 10 = yyDW. 
"1 Erubin, 82a, on top. 12 Baba Batra, 92b. 
'S Thid., 93 a-93 b. Mt Berakot, ga. 


15 Editions and MSS,: ne: mp. 
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prey oxpy prey dex) no ‘oy aNDS Tmpun ” yy Sapp 
x idep Sear Sapa ‘oe tnd 2anpw spot ys “on i wd NoONN 25 
ant xm san "Bd Son aby ane 13 Sax “sno pan wert Soa ond india 
ayawnd wet poiynay vbyo soon Sxepp avn my wn ID m7 xxx 
mao ms aya son :Sxnsop Sy prot SxeiD Nps 
Posy pl pow “9 Dw pny /9 ‘ort Nn 7/on pxodya mp Noe xxx1 
ony... mente pom mdi2d 95 aenned ‘nap jo nde 30 


Louis GINZBERG. 


1 Read nov 1. 2 Phonetic orthography for yx apy. 
* Editions and MSS, read differently, * Erubin, 82 a, on top. 
5 =nppo, Baba Batra, 95 b. Read novwp. 

7 Baba Batra, 97 a. 
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ASHTORETH, THE GODDESS OF THE 
ZIDONIANS. 


THE great antiquity of historical monuments, both in 
Babylonia and in Egypt, creates, so to speak, an illusion 
of perspective. We forget that the pastoral life of the 
wilderness, though by its very nature it could leave no 
memorials such as these, is yet in its essence more 
nearly primitive, and may well be actually older, than 
the life of cultivated lands and of cities, the religion 
of great temples, and the polity of settled states. It may 
indeed be doubted whether, in their natural condition, 
the fertile valleys of the Nile and the Euphrates were so 
well fitted to sustain the life of man as the less favoured 
regions of Arabia. It is certain that even to-day the 
tongue of the desert is less changed from the primitive 
Semitic than the Hebrew of the Scriptures or the Assyrian 
of the monuments!. The Babylonian Pantheon comes to 
us as shaped and adorned by the influence of established 
priesthoods and the growth of literature during ages of 
civilization, and we must not expect to find in it a mirror 
of primitive religion. 

It is sometimes incorrectly said that the Hebrew Bible 
contains no word for “ goddess.” In truth the well-known 
conjunction of o’>yan and minwya corresponds closely to 
the Assyrian ildéni u-istardti, and cannot well be rendered 
otherwise than by “the gods” and “the goddesses.” 
Neither Bel nor Ishtar is in origin a proper name. The 
former may indeed be applied to a particular deity, or 


1 See Driver, Tenses, 3rd ed., § 180, and Sweet, History of Language 
(‘Temple Primers”), pp. 20, 30, 31,82, 83. Cf. also A. Yahuda, Die biblische 
Exegese in ihren Beziehungen zur semitischen Philologie (Berlin, 1906). But 
compare Gesenius-Kautzsch, Eng. trans., p. 7, note I. 
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even a supreme God—the God of Nippur, of Babylon, 
or of Israel!; but it remains essentially a common noun, 
and the same is true of the latter. And when we ask 
the meaning of i/u, it may be well to bear in mind that 
in the expressions cited, ildni are equivalent to p ys, 
and that both supply the complement of ‘ashtaroth. 

We may form a probable conception of the early Semites 
as living in nomad clans, constituted by the tie of female 
kinship; deeming themselves, in accordance with the 
habits of primitive thought, akin to the flocks from which 
they derived their sustenance, drawing no distinction in 
kind between the spirit of man and that of the beast, 
between spirits of the dead and those of the living, or 
between gods and spirits of the dead; tracing therefore 
the ancestry alike of their flocks and of themselves to a 
common divine mother, ambiguous whether woman or ewe, 
from whose favour and protection they sought the two 
great blessings which formed the essential conditions of 
their life; for her daughters, of the flock as of the clan, 
a numerous offspring and a safe delivery; for her sons, 
victory against their enemies. Such, I cannot doubt, was 
the “ Rachel” or “ Ephrath,” the Lwe, that maketh fruitful, 
from whom the chief tribes of Northern Israel traced their 
descent. She it was who, we read, died in giving birth to 
a son ;—a spirit, therefore, either dangerous or propitious 
to women in travail. Would we know with what intent 
she was worshipped at the sacred pillar, or 72%, which 
marked her reputed grave, we need but turn to the striking 
parallel in Mr. Hartland’s Legend of Perseus—a repertory of 
usage and belief not less valuable than The Golden Bough :— 


‘‘The Tusayan, one of the pueblo tribes of North America, have 
a legend of one of their women who, being pregnant, was left behind 
on the Little Colorado in their wanderings. Beneath her dwelling is 
a spring, and any sterile woman who drinks of it will bear children ” 
(op. cit., I, p. 116). 


1 sroya, 1 Chron. xii. 5; Hos. ii. 18, 
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This was the immortal mother whose voice was heard 
in Ramah; “lamentation, and bitter weeping, Rachel 
weeping for her children; she refuseth to be comforted 
for her children, because they are not ” (Jer. xxxi. 15). 

Where the sole wealth, 7270 or WY (Gen. xxxi. 16), of 
a people consisted in their flocks, it is not surprising that 
the ewes of which the latter were composed should be 
called by a term (J2xN¥ Nanwy, Deut. vii. 13) derived from 
the root "wy. The formation presents no great difficulty. 
The n is inserted after the first radical, as in the Assyrian 
nouns, gitmdlu, ritpasu, the adverb hitmutis, and the 
Ifteal of the verb; and then transposed with the following 
sibilant, as in the Heb. Hithpa‘el’. And if the divine 
mother of clan or flock could be called 5m, it was equally 
natural that she should be known as h¥y. This is clearly 
the primitive form which in Hebrew might appear as "h¥y 
or “Ay, and which, with an afformative n, has been handed 
down to us as NAVY, It is the custom to say that the 
points are those of n¥2, but this supposition is inapplicable 
to the first vowel, needless as regards the third, and per- 
haps not free from doubt in relation to the second. If 
the informative n may be taken to indicate gender, it is 
worth observing that "nwy stands to the root "wy much 
as TW to we. It is plain that ’ishtar is derived from 
‘ashtar, while the contrary is impossible. 

Originally, the number of the divine ‘ashtaroth must 
have been equal to that of the clans tracing descent from 
them. The individual Person of the Epic, emancipated 
from the bounds of kindred and locality, and in time 
worshipped from Chaldea to Carthage, belongs to a far 
more advanced stage of thought. Yet in the energy and 
independence of her character, in her position of privilege 
and superiority towards her suitors, she always bears the 
mark of the matriarchal state, and presents a striking 


1 Cf. Delitzsch, Assyrian Grammar, Eng. trans., § 65, No. 40, p. 18%. 
2 Ass. I$tdrtu, I$-ta-ri-tum. 
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contrast to the pale and colourless reflections who form 
the consorts of Chaldean gods. 

An important step in this development was taken by 
passing from the notion of the many mothers of many 
clans to that of a general mother of the race, ‘n 52 ON 
(Gen. iii. 20). The idea of the divine mother, especially 
where she is held to have died in childbirth, carries with 
it that of the divine babe, and where the men of the clan 
are still regarded as sons of the matriarch, the child will 
naturally be a son, since the women will associate them- 
selves with the mother. This typical man-child is the 
‘2N [2 or #222 of the touching legend—no names of a tribe, 
but of a god*. Approaching the same subject from an 
opposite direction, we shall perceive that, in accordance 
with the matriarchal scheme of thought, the first man that 
was born is necessarily the son of the general mother. 
In such a case la recherche de la paternité est interdite ; 
but suspicion must fall upon the ram-god. From the 
pastoral standpoint, the first man is of course the first 
shepherd, himself of kin to his sheep. In Gen. iv. 20, he 
appears, if I mistake not, under the name of ba = Ph. ba 
ram, having for his brother the first musician, 92", not 
to be distinguished, except by an artifice, from bai’, ram, 
or ram’s horn. In ver. 2 of this chapter the first shepherd 
bears the name of 533, which may possibly be due to an 
intentional alteration, but I am inclined to seek the origin 
of both 527 and n¥ in legends of the miraculous impregna- 
tion of the solitary mother of the race. A vast collection 
of examples may be found in Mr. Hartland’s first volume, 
above cited. There may be a connexion between NY, 7Y3, 
and np (cf. Gen. xxxii. 33), so that NY would signify a 
begetting=1d yevyopevov, while 1¥20 would be a predicate 
of the ram or bull-god, like pny’, or an attribute such as 
DYMPN or JINN. 

It may prove of importance to observe that in meaning 

2 Dawn of Civilization, pp. 663-5, 672, 673. 

? In J. Q. R., XI, 247, I failed to grasp this. 
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ba’ and 5ai’ are strictly parallel to x ram or chief, in the 
sense of leader. As, with the advance of paternal kinship, 
men came to trace their ancestry, and pay their worship, 
to the patriarch of the tribe and of the flock, they employed, 
to designate and invoke the male divinity, the term 5x 
or ilu, parallel in signification to the matriarchal “nwy. 
I may with confidence appeal to the verdict of anthropo- 
logical science as to whether the conceptions of the 
matriarchal Ewe and the ancestral Ram, as the gods of 
pastoral life, be not more consonant with the simplicity 
and concreteness which mark an early stage of thought 
than the abstract “goddess of fertility and reproduction 1,” 
or the vague “goal” or “point at which the eye aims,” 
which, upon too narrow or too subjective a view of the 
evidence, distinguished scholars have offered to us in their 
place. Neither Hebrew texts nor Assyrian monuments 
can be understood in isolation. 

If, however, we venture to affirm as probable that the 
Semitic word for god originally bore the concrete signi- 
fication of a ram, we must at the same time keep in mind, 
firstly, that this mode of thought is neither primitive 
nor universal, but an incident of the pastoral stage. It 
would be unintelligible to the hunter or the fisher, while 
in agricultural and urban life the term tended to be 
replaced by by2. And secondly, that the Ram was con- 
ceived as a Spirit, a Father*, and a Leader, as well of 
the tribe as of the flock. 

In the settled life of Chaldea, Ishtar has her parallel 
in E-sharra, a goddess, it would seem, not of the flock but 
of the soil, and in another aspect the goddess of war‘. The 
same double office was exercised by her son Ninib, at once 


1 FE. B., art. Ashtoreth, § 4. 

2 Babel and Bible, pp. 69, 70, 125-9. 

8 Or at first, perhaps, a kinsman. In this point of view 5x is equivalent 
in meaning to the terms 1x, mx, and os, so frequently employed in its 
place in the formation of proper names. 
* For Esharra see Dawn of Civilization, pp. 645, 646, 672. 
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a soldier and the god of labourers, as well as patron of the 
brick-field and founder of cities’, These attributes are of 
interest to the biblical student, for we know that Ninib 
had a sanctuary near Jerusalem, and they are identical 
with those ascribed to Cain. Cain was the firstborn of the 
general mother “Eve,” a tiller of the soil and founder of 
a city. His name, j\?, signifying Spear, shows that he too 
was a man of war, as we know that he was accounted the 
first shedder of man’s blood. It is extremely probable 
that the weapon itself received worship, and that the 
personal Cain was the god within the Spear. Nor would 
it be surprising, were it possible, to learn that the Canaan- 
ites called upon Ninib by the titles of pp bya and ond dys. 
To the Spear-god, the nomad Kenites also traced their 
descent, and attributed their wanderings to his crime. And 
even without taking ;'\P to mean “artificer,” it would be 
very natural to identify the Spear-god with the inventor 
of implements of metal, 521n2, to whom he stands much 
as 53n to 53 and 5ay. 

Thus far we have been mainly concerned with the 
religion of the iiock, nor have we as yet gathered evidence 
to show any connexion between it and the worship of 
the heavenly bodies. In the astro-theology of the Baby- 
lonians*, the star of Ishtar was the planet Venus, whilst 
the moon was a great god, Sin‘. Yet in the Sumerian 
hymns Ishtar is called the daughter of the moon-god >, 
And in Semitic texts Ishtar is called bélit Samé and Sarrat 
Samé, the latter exactly corresponding in meaning to the 
Hebrew malkat hasSamayim “queen of heaven®” ; while 
the title Sarratu is borne in like manner by Sin’s consort’. 
‘As he is the man-moon, she is the woman-moon, his 
beloved, and the mother of his children Shamash and 

1 For Ninib, see Dawn of Civilizatipn, p. 576, note 3, p. 645, note 2, pp. 647, 
672; 753: 

2 San and jy may perhaps be regarded as alternatives, like m7 and 
ome in chap. ii. 5 E. B., art. Ashtoreth, § 4. 


* Ibid., Queen of Heaven, § 3. 5 Ibid., Art. Milcah, 
6 Ibid., Queen of Heaven, § 3. 7 Ibid., Sarah, § 2, 
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Ishtar’.” ‘In the days of the past... Ea charged Sin, 
Shamash, and Ishtar with the ruling of the firmament of 
heaven ; he distributed among them, with Anu, the com- 
mand of the army of heaven, and among these three gods, 
his children, he apportioned the day and the night, and 
compelled them to work ceaselessly ?.” 

The matriarch is subject to no lord, and cannot be the 
consort of a king. Yet it is clear that in these fluctuating 
conceptions a close relation is supposed to obtain between 
the spirit of the star and that of the moon. Nor is the 
reason far to seek. As the orbit of Venus is interior to 
that of the Earth, the planet can never appear at a great 
distance from the Sun, and shines brightest when, “in 
conjunction,” it occupies a position between the two, and 
is in fact a crescent. The New Moon occupies a similar 
position, and it follows that New Moon and Evening Star 
appear together in the fading glow of sunset, to herald 
the approach of night, the season of love. These facts 
were expressed by making the Queen of Heaven daughter 
of the Moon-god; Ishtar, of Sin; and Rachel, of Laban. 


We must now turn to another region, and a later age, 
to the basin of the Mediterranean and the epoch of Phoe- 
nician commerce and colonization, to the cult of Ashtoreth 
presented on the relics of Phoenician Art. 

It may be said, with some justice, that the Phoenicians 
had no art, but only an “art-manufacture,” a craft without 
invention, of which the most general characteristic is the 
combination of motives borrowed, with imperfect under- 
standing, from the art and mythology of Egypt and 
Assyria; while its specific hall-mark consists in the ever- 
recurring sign of Disk and Crescent. It is impossible to 


1 Dawn of Civilization, p. 664. 
2 Ibid., p. 658; cf. Gen. i. 16. Elsewhere the same office is ascribed, 
not to Ea, but to Marduk, ibid., p. 545: ‘‘ He lighted the moon that she 
might rule the night, and made her a star of night that she might 
indicate the days.” The whole passage should be read. 
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suppose that the Canaanite craftsman employed this symbol 
without the definite intention of associating his work with 
the object, or objects, of his religious faith. It would be 
strange if it involved ne reference to Ashtoreth, the goddess 
of the Zidonians !. 

The symbol is as old as the period of the Jewish Monarchy, 
for it is found upon a seal? discovered in the foundations 
of one of the Khorsabad bulls. “It must have been put 
there before the building of the palace... at any rate 
it dates from the reign of Sargon.” It bears the name 
of 5ystay. And there is another seal bearing the name, 
and, it would seem, the representation of one Symon, who 
may without improbability be identified with the father 
of Hiram, king of Tyre—the only Abiba‘al in the imperfect 
list of Tyrian kings. 


“The figure of the prince himself is dressed in the Pharaonic 
costume. He raises his right hand, the palm turned outwards; 
in his left he hoids a sceptre crowned by the disk and crescent 
ornament. Behind him appears a standard with the same emblem, 
and above it a hawk with its head turned over its shou'der. In 
fiunt of the king’s forehead there is a four-pointed star” (op. cit., 
II, 242). 


Clearly, these are the symbols of a state religion, though 
of one which has borrowed much from Egypt, as Rome 
borrowed from Greece and from the East. Yet we may 
presume that there was in the first instance so much of 
resemblance or analogy between the Syrian and Egyptian 
deities as to render this fusion possible. Thus Maspero 
tells us of the Moniti, who from the dawn of history 
frequented the Sinaitic peninsula, that “they worshipped 
a god and a goddess whom the Egyptians identified with 
Horus and Hathor; one of these appeared to represent 


1 “Tn Sidon Astarte is the principal divinity.” “Sidon, the greatest of 
the Phoenician or ‘Sidonian’ towns.” ‘In the 0.T. the Phoenicians 
generally are named Sidonians,”’ Z. B. art. Phoenicia, cols. 3743, 3733, 
3731. 

? Perrot and Chipiez, Phoenicia, Eng. trans., vol. II, fig. 170. 
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the light, perhaps the sun, the other the heavens.” And, 
in the present instance, no Egyptian would have failed to 
recognize a Horus in the hawk upon the seal of Abiba‘al. 
“Some said that the sky was the Great Horus, Haroéris, 
the sparrow-hawk of mottled plumage, which hovers in 
highest air, and whose gaze embraces the whole field of 
creation?.” In this case the sky is also regarded as a 
face (hori), of which the Sun is the right, and the Moon 
the left eye. On the other hand, “whether under the name 
of Horus or of Anhiri, the sky was early identified with 
its most brilliant luminary, its solar eye, and its divinity 
was as it were fused into that of the Sun*.” This is 
parallel to the identification of Sin, or Nannar, with Anu, 
the Moon-god with the Lord of Heaven. 

Again, the Sky was regarded as a female divinity, 
having either the human form‘, or that of a cow, “a 
large-eyed Hathor, of beautiful countenance ®” Hat-hor, 
“the abode of Hor,’ was naturally considered as his 
mother, and is therefore represented bearing the solar disk 
between her horns’; a piece of symbolism important for 
our purpose, since it was applied to the goddess of Byblos, 
the ba‘alath Gebal, who is thus represented on the stele 
of king Jehawmelek in the Persian period*. But it would 
in my opinion be a mistake to seek in this direction 
the origin of the Disk and Crescent. “The Egyptian 
emblem of the moon became a half-moon with the sun 
or a star above it,” says Prof. Meyer, with a certain lack 
of precision®. If we turn to The Dawn of Civilization, 


1 Dawn of Civilization, p. 354- 


2 Ibid., p. 86, ad init. 3 Ibid., p. 100. 
* “Nuit the Starry One,” ibid., p. 86; ef. figs., p. 89, and p. 129. 
5 Nuit, ibid., p. 169. ® Ibid., p. 87. 


7 Ibid., p. 88. Note that it is as a calf ‘“‘that the Egyptians were 
pleased to describe the Sun-god, when Sibu, the father, was a bull, and 
Hathor a heifer,” ibid., p. 89. This may serve to Explain the Calf of 
Bethel ; the divine Child in animal form. 

® Perrot and Chipiez, Phoen., vol. I, fig. 23; cf. 26, and vol. II, fig. 6. 
E. B., Phoenicia, § 8. ® Ibid. 
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at p. 93 we shall find an excellent example of the Egyptian 
symbol in its primary form. Here there is no question 
of the sun. It is the Lunar, as distinguished from the 
Solar Barque, which is represented. The appearance indi- 
cated is that which may often be observed at New Moon— 
the fine and brilliantly illuminated crescent seeming to 
enclose, and from its superior brightness to overlap, the 
dimly lighted remainder of the disk: This is “the Old 
Moon in the New Moon’s arms,” as described by the bard 
who wrote “The grand old ballad of Sir Patrick Spence.” 
It is the French “lumiére cendrée!” ; “crescent, with full 
moon shown therein’. In the hieroglyphic character the 
moon was depicted by a crescent inclosing an imperfect 
disk *. And that this symbol did not lose its lunar sig- 
nificance, even in Carthaginian Africa, may be seen on 
a lintel at Ebba‘*, where it is at once associated and 
contrasted with the rayed disk of the sun. On the other 
hand we have, on a seal, the same rayed disk grouped 
with, but not conjoined to, the simple crescent®, And 
upop. the coins of Cyprus, we find the simple crescent 
associated with a star of six or eight points, which in 
this connexion can be nothing but the star of Ishtar, 
the planet Venus, hanging directly over the temple and 
image of the Paphian goddess*®. Here surely the syn- 
thesis of Ashtoreth and the Moon has been completely 
achieved. 

Some further light is thrown on the employment of these 
symbols by a passage in an article of Prof. P. Jensen, 
on “The so-called Hittites and their inscriptions’. “At 
Boghazkoi ... we find inscriptions with the winged disk 


1 Perrot and Chipiez, op. cit., II, 268, note citing Clermont-Ganneau. 
2 £. B., art. Phoenicia, § 8 


5 Dawn of Civilization, p. 221. * P. and C., I, fig. 234. 

5 Tbid., II, fig. 47. ® Tbid., I, figs. 58 and 199. 

™ Explorations in Bible Lands during the Nineteenth Century, by H. V. Hilprecht 
. -. With the co-operation of ... Benzinger... Hommel... Jensen... 


Steindorff, Philadelphia, 1903, p. 763; cf. p. 271. 
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of the sun at the top... In one instance... the winged 
disk is represented as an eight-rayed star enclosed in a 
ring. Above it appears Venus, likewise represented as 
a star... In Assyrian sculptures the king has the same 
winged disk before or above him, and with it very often 
we find other symbols and characters, the moon and the 
Venus star being especially frequent.” And in a Phoenician 
bowl from Palestrina, the ancient Praeneste, which may 
now be seen in the Museo Kircheriano at Rome, we witness 
the sacrifice which follows a successful chase’. The sun’s 
winged disk, and in an inferior position the lunar disk 
and crescent, respectively overhang two altars, of which, 
it is worth observing, only that assigned to the former 
divinity sustains a blazing fire. 

Of Phoenician ‘ashtaroth, one among the most important 
was 5y335 non, the goddess of Carthage. Her name deserves 
our attention, and I shall venture to explain it, in defiance 
of the Encyclopaedia Biblica, but in accordance with 
Biblical usage, as parallel to another divine appellation, 
Sya ow noanvy. Referring to local divinities (who, I must 
observe in passing, are not necessarily distinguished from 
the celestial powers, since these, when worshipped, must 
be worshipped somewhere) the learned writer of the article 
“ Phoenicia” well says that on them depends— 

“the prosperity a man desires in his own immediate circle and in 
the home... fruitfulness of field and flock, success in trade, victory 
in war. To these local deities prayers are made and sacrifices 
offered, and to them the grateful worshipper returns thanks when 


the god has ‘heard his voice and blessed him,’ as the standing formula 
in the Phoenician inscriptions runs,” 


Yes; but if you invoke the aid of a god, you must needs 
call upon his name, and when you pay your vows you 
must in like manner come before his presence. When, 
therefore, we meet with divine appellations which may 


1 Perrot and Chipiez, Phoen., II, fig. 267, pp. 343-6 (description of 
Clermont-Ganneau). 
2 Art. Phoen., col. 3744. 
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naturally be read “ Ashtoreth, Name of Baal,” or “ Tanith, 
Face of Baal,” we may legitimately infer that in these 
particular cults the invocation of Ashtoreth was regarded 
as equivalent to that of Baal, and the presence of Tanith 
(as numen loci) identified with his presence. 

I may be told that I am inventing “a mystic doctrine 
of theology.” Well, if the identification of deities originally 
distinct be mysticism (I should prefer to call it syncretism), 
it is sufficient to observe that this kind of mysticism 
played its part not only in the religion of Egypt but even 
in that of Moab. If Ishtar was identified with Chemosh, 
why not Ashtoreth with Baal? Nay, Prof. Meyer himself, 
admitting that “a large class of Phoenician divine names 
is formed by combining two simple names,” and that 
‘other Semitic tribes also thus combined names of opposite 
sexes”; and while explaining Melki-‘aStart as meaning 
“the Melech who is the husband of Astarte,” acknowledges 
that “in explaining similar combinations of two masculine 
names... there is hardly any other course open than to 
assume an identification of the two gods to be intended ?.” 
Then why not take that course ? 

In one case we are plainly obliged to do so. 


“*In Cyprus,’ says Macrobius’, ‘there is an image of Venus in 
which she is represented with a beard, dressed like a woman, but 
with the stature of a man, and holding a sceptre. in her hand.’ 
‘This figure,’ he adds, ‘was meant to unite the attributes of the 
two sexes, so that it might be considered at once male and female: 


quod eadem et mas existimatur et femina’,” 


“This deity,’ writes Prof. Meyer, with some naiveté, 
“never possessed much importance‘.” It is important 
enough if we want to understand the mode of thought 


of which it was the product and the expression. An 
‘ashtoreth who could be deemed at once male and female 


1 Art. Phoen., § 12 ad fin. ? Perrot and Chipiez, Phoen. II, p. 158. 
3 Cf. W.R.S., Religion of the Semites, 2nd ed., pp. 472, 478. 
* Art. Phoen., § 15. 
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is very nearly related to the ‘ashtoreth who could be 
invoked as “ Name” or “ Face” of Ba‘al. 

And without some such hypothesis the explanation 
of these titles adopted in the Encyclopaedia Biblica is 
clearly untenable. Ba‘al-hashshdmayim, we know, has an 
intelligible meaning, “The god who dwells in the heaven, 
to whom the heavens belong!,”’ a conception which cannot 
be better expressed in the English language than by the 
natural translation, “ Lord of Heaven®.” ‘Ashtoreth-hash- 
shamayim, in the sense of ba‘alath-, or malkath-h’, is at 
least a possible expression. But shemé-ba‘al = “ Heavens 
of a Lord,” is less probable. And ‘Ashtoreth shemé-ba‘al ?= 
“ goddess of the heavens of a god,” verges upon the absurd, 
unless indeed you interpret it as mistress of her lord’s 
house, making Ashtoreth the spouse of Baal. In one way 
or another you must explain the relation, whatever it may 
be, between the first term of the series and the third. 

And so with regard to Tanith pené-ba‘al*. Halévy, we 
are told, has “recognized” that Pené-ba‘al is a place-name. 
Then will he kindly explain why the numen loci of 
“ Lord’s Face” should be a “Lady”? The inference drawn 
above supplies the explanation—the goddess was identified 
with the god. 

Now, besides the general consideration that the daiywv 
may be supposed capable of assuming the bodily form of 
either sex, I venture to suggest that we may explain this 
apparent identification of “Ashtoreth with Ba‘al, by postu- 
lating a very simple and natural myth, viz. that the Moon’s 
Disk was regarded as the Face of the Sky-god —bya ‘5 
pwn, And that such a myth did really exist may be 
presumed from the surprising fact that its traces have 
survived in Judaism. I owe to the published papers of 


1 Art. Baal, § 4. 
2 “Lord” being a term of English feudalism, signifying the holder of 
an estate, like the Horatian dominus terrarum, 
5 Art. Phoen., col. 3745; cf. 3749. 
* Ibid., col. 3747. 
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Mr. G. Margoliouth! the Talmudical citations”, “He who 
at the proper time pronounces the benediction on the new 
moon is as one who welcomes the very presence of the 
Shechinah ”; and again, “If Israel had only been favoured 
to welcome the face of their Father which is in heaven 
once in the month, it would have been sufficient for them.” 
To the same writer I am indebted for the acute observation 
that it was the moon “who was seen to gather around 
him the glorious hosts of stars on the weird vault of night, 
whilst the sun had to cross the heavens unattended, and 
therefore unserved” ; the moon therefore that was properly 
regarded as “lord of the hosts of heaven,” and is in fact 
so addressed in an extant hymn to Nannar’%, as the moon- 
god was by preference called at Ur. 

We are now in a position to understand how Ashtoreth 
or Tanith, in her lunar aspect, might be invoked, not only 
as the Name, but as the Face or Presence of the Lord 
of Heaven, and to ask the question whether such a cult 
does not imply the superposition of the moon-goddess 
upon the older conception of a moon-god, Ishtar thus 
usurping the place of Sin? Such a change might be due 
to Egyptian influence, or merely to the growing popularity 
of Ashtoreth, the goddess of the Zidonians. As regards 
its bearing on the Old Testament, what we want to know 
is, how early the change occurred? I am still inclined 
to believe that Rachel-Ephrath, the ancestress of the house 
of Joseph, is no other than the Syrian goddess, lady of 
the moon and of the flock. 


The gods of Carthage are enumerated in the Greek 
translation of the treaty between Hannibal and Philip of 
Macedon‘, arranged in groups of three. The first of these 
consists of Zeus, Hera, and Apollo; the second begins with 


1 «The Earliest Religion of the Ancient Hebrews ” (Contemp. Rev., Oct., 
1898) and “‘ Hebrew-Babylonian Affinities” (Nutt, 1899). 

2 Tractate Sanhedrin, fol. 42 a. 5 Ass. nannaru=light. 
* Art. Phoen., § 14. 
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the daiuwy Kapyndoviwy, which the learned Encyclopaedist 
interprets “ Astarte of Carthage,” and then tells us that 
Tanith “cannot be represented by any of the deities 
mentioned”! But surely Tanith zs the daluwy Kapxndoviwr, 
the especial ‘ashtoreth, or goddess, of Carthage’. Her 
position in this catalogue may be explained by the con- 
sideration that the “ Lord of Heaven” is naturally attended 
by Wife and Son. Tanith, like her prototype Ishtar, an 
unmarried goddess, “ Virgo Celestis,’ mmby perhaps, but 
not ndy3, may appear as his representative or mani- 
festation, but cannot be regarded as his spouse. We may 
picture the cortége of the gods :— . 


* Apollo” povn dys “Hera” 


* Tolaos”’ bys95 mon * Herakles.” 


It will then be seen that she holds really the second place, 
as vicar and visible representative of the supreme god. 

Nor is this conception merely fanciful. The second triad 
is distinctly symbolized by two monuments figured in the 
work of Perrot and Chipiez®. A curious group discovered 
in the cemetery of Tharros, in Sardinia, is composed of 
“a large rectangular stele, decorated on its face with a 
disk and crescent moon in relief; right and left a pyramidal 
cippus with a double moulding about its summit. All 
three of these columns stand upon a single base.” And 
a similar group is represented on the well-known stele of 
bya j2 82n from Lilybaeum, only that in this case the 


1 I am bound to state a fact apparently unfavourable to this hypo- 
thesis—the discovery at Bord-el-Djedid of a Punic inscription of nine 
lines, commencing with these words: ‘‘ To the Goddess Ashtoreth and to 
the Goddess Tanith of Lebanon, two new sanctuaries” (Monthly Review, 
July, 1904, *‘ Recent Excavations in Carthage,” by Miss Mabel Moore, 
Pp. 133, 134). This is evidence for an Ashtoreth distinct from Tanith ; 
not that “Tanith of Lebanon” was not an Ashtoreth and daipov Kapxn- 
Bovioy. The text is given in Cooke, North Semitic Inscriptions, 

2 Phoenicia, E. T., I, figs. 174 and 232. 
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disk and crescent are placed above, and not upon, the 
midmost and highest of the three pillars, The disk is 
here so small that it must stand for the star of Ishtar, 
as at Paphos. I shall presently show the identity of Tanith 
with the deity of disk and crescent. It is remarkable that 
this group should occur on a stele dedicated to yon >y3. 

Who now are the inferior members of the triad? The 
answer is not far to seek. As Ashtoreth, or Tanith, stands 
to Rachel, so must her consort the “Heracles” of the 
Greek Treaty, stand to the wrestler hero, of whom it could 
be said, x apy", or bx ssn); and so must “Iolaos” stand 
to ‘‘ Benjamin,” I should perhaps have placed the son, 
rather than the suitor, at the right hand of the matriarch. 
If this was the position assigned to him in the cultus, 
it would furnish an explanation of his name. 

Evans, in The Mycenaean Tree and Pillar Cult, p. 41, 
fig. 22, has given another representation of the triad of 
pillars surmounted by the Tanith symbol, which occurs 
on a stele from Nora in Sardinia. “On the Carthaginian 
stelae,” he writes, “it is not infrequent to see three divine 
pillars like truncated obelisks, grouped together within 
the same shrine and upon a single base... Elsewhere we 
see two groups of three pillars and the divine symbols 
above them, and on a monument from Hadrumetum as 
many as nine pillars in a triple group of three occur on 
a single base’.” Unfortunately the distinguished anti- 
quary has failed to correlate these triads of sacred pillars 
with the trinities of divine persons enumerated in the 
Greek Treaty. 

Of the stelai of Tanith, found by thousands on the site 
of Carthage, one among the simplest and rudest is no 
more than a “naive rendering ” of a conical stone ?, closely 
similar to that which formed the object of worship at 
Paphos. The apex of the cone is surmounted by a circle 
to suggest the head, and crossed by a transverse bar to 


1 Referring to Pietschmann, Geschichte der Phinizier, p. 205. 
? Perrot and Chipiez, Phoen., I, fig. 29. 
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indicate the arms of the goddess; these are terminated 
not by hands but by horns, which, however, differ notice- 
ably from those of the moon, and agree with the Mycenaean 
“horns of consecration” figured by Evans, in having their 
concavities turned outwards in opposite directions’. (The 
same peculiarity may be observed in the bronze figured 
by Perrot and Chipiez, vol. I, fig. 26, “very like an Isis- 
Hathor.” See also vol. II, p. 11.) In a parallel example 
(ibid., vol. I, fig. 30) these horns are omitted, but the circle 
representing the head, much enlarged in proportion as 
compared with the previous instance, is surmounted at 
a brief interval by the inverted crescent, so as to form 
with it the familiar group which is the distinctive religious 
symbol of Phoenician art. Here then the disk and crescent 
stand for the goddess of Carthage, and the disk is the 
Face of Tanith, who is the Face of Baal. 

“In one of the most curious of these little monuments 
we encounter a clearly defined Ionic capital surmounted 
by a crescent moon, which supports in its turn a bust 
of Tanit®.” This is as if the worshipper had in fact 
erected a column supporting such a bust. Now the column, 
as has been clearly shown by Evans, has a religious 
character of its own. For the column is in origin the 
trunk of a tree, and therefore the dwelling-place of the 
tree-spirit. And we know from many parallel instances, 
cited by Frazer and other writers, that when the tree- 
spirit is to be worshipped, a tree is cut down, disbranched, 
and set up to be held in reverence as the habitation or 
embodiment of the indwelling divinity. Conversely, when 
the trunks of trees are employed in the support of a 
building, a palace or a temple, they do not lose this 
character. It might well be held necessary to conciliate 
the spirit of the column, and its stability might be con- 
sidered to depend on the spirit’s presence and goodwill. 
This is no doubt the reason why the columns figured by 

1 See Religion of the Semites, 2nd ed., p. 478. 
2 Op. cit., I, 52, fig. 16. 
VOL, XVIII, 3B 
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Evans, as represented upon Cretan monuments, have the 
“horns of consecration” placed at their base, implying 
the identification of the indwelling spirit with the god 
of the herd, or the victim taken from it’. Suppose the 
horns of a ram attached to the head or “capital” of 
the column ?, and you have a very probable origin for the 
volutes of the Ionic order, with which may be compared 
the use of skulls of oxen on the frieze of Roman temples. 
Now compare the description and figure given by Maspero’, 
and cited in a former volume of this Review, of the 
Egyptian representations in which the bust of the goddess, 
Hathor or another, who is conceived as inhabiting the 
sycamore on the edge of the desert, appears from amid 
her sheltering foliage, with the figure in Perrot and 
Chipiez* of a stele discovered in 1867 on the site of 
Adrumetum, and described in the following terms :— 


“The most interesting stele in the collection appears to represent 
a portion of the facade of some building. 'T'wo columns support a 
rich and complex entablature... The shaft is deeply fluted in its 
lower part, and modelled above into the bust of a woman with an 
Egyptian head-dress; the bust has arms which are folded on the 
chest, and support the disk and crescent; on the head a globe 
between two horns.” 


The solar globe between the horns of the celestial cow 
is the well-known symbol of Hathor, adopted by the 
goddess, the Lady of Gebal®. But the lunar disk and 
crescent, nursed so to speak, in the bosom of the goddess, 
occurs on a stele of Tanith figured by Perrot and Chipiez, 


1 Probably the column was set upon the victim’s carcase. The sup- 
position throws a ghastly light on the expression of 1 Kings xvi. 34, 
Joshua vi. 26. 

2 Compare the capitals of the Temple of Concord at Rome, where the 
volutes consist of rams’ heads. Anderson and Spiers, Architecture of Greece 
and Rome, 150, 177. 

* Dawn of Civilization, p. 84, n. I, p. 121, n. 5, and figure on p. 185. 

* Op. cit., II, fig. 61 ; ef. I, figs. 51,52, 53. See also Evans, op. cit., p. 46 
with note 7. 

5 Perrot and Chipiez, op. cit., II, p. 64. 
® Ibid., I, fig. 23; II, fig. 6. 
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vol. I, fig. 192. Here is no solar emblem, but a huge 
crescent, with horns turned downwards, surmounts and 
encloses the winged deity. The position in which, in these 
representations, the disk and crescent symbol is placed, 
is very significant. Assuming provisionally my hypothesis 
that it is primarily the moon’s disk which is regarded 
as the “ Lord’s Face,” the artist could not have expressed 
more vividly and emphatically that his work was con- 
secrated to the “Mother” and “Mistress” thereof: oxd 
bya nab’. 

The same significance may reasonably be ascribed to 
the winged female figure, in a kneeling posture, holding 
with both hands the disk against her hip or stomach, 
which appears on the coins of Mallos in Cilicia’, as well 
as to the standing figure in long robes, clasping the great 
disk to her breast, on two stelai from Sulcis*, and a small 
terra-cotta fragment, also found in Sardinia‘, with which 
may be compared the terra-cotta statuettes shown in figs. 
48 and 67 of the same volume. 

With regard to some of these objects, the question has 
been raised whether the disk does not rather represent 
a tambourine. But it should be considered that, in the 
ritual of a lunar deity, the tambourine itself might easily 
come to be regarded as an image of the moon’s disk. It 
is also well worth while to bear in mind that where the 
crescent moon was identified with a divine maiden, the 
waxing of the moon might very naturally be regarded 
as a pregnancy, and supposed to influence that of women, 
as well as of the ewes (nnnwy) of the flock. Here then 
we have another li.’ etween the celestial and the pastoral 
deity, besides that which is suggested by the moon’s 
horns ®, 

1 I do not deny that by» and Sx =6e0d mpdowmov are ‘ place-names” ; 
I assert that they are derived from a local cultus of the Moon; the 
“ numen loci” gives the “nomen.” 

3 Perrot and Chipiez, op. cit., II, p. 16. 


3 Ibid., I, figs. 193, 233. * Ibid., II, fig. 14. 
5 On the latter point consult Robertson Smith, Rel. Sem., and ed., 


3B2 
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A little stele from Sulcis’ bears merely the figure of 
an ewe surmounted by the disk and crescent. This in 
my opinion is neither more nor less than a representation 
of the deity who survives in the traditions of Israel under 
the names of Rachel and Ephrath. I should not be greatly 
surprised if, even now, stelai such as this were to be 
discovered in the neighbourhood of her reputed grave. 

In view of the abundant evidence which has been 
adduced, it certainly appears to me that the opinion of 
the writer “De Dea Syra,” “ Astarte, in my belief, is the 
moon?”, and that of Herodian that the Phoenicians 
calling Urania by the name of Astroarche, intended the 
moon thereby *, were expressed with remarkable modera- 
tion. It is difficult to see how they could have judged 
otherwise. And here I have to point out a singular error 
of Prof. Meyer‘, the assumption that ’Aorpodpyxy is “ cor- 
rupted from Astarte”; an assumption which is quite 
gratuitous, contradicts an elementary canon of criticism, 
and is finally disproved by the parallel expression of 
Damascius®, ’Acrpovd[ujn. In either case “Siar-rule” is 
evidently a paraphrase of some such equivalent as n>wno 
nyown (ep. Gen. i. 16), signifying in the first place the 
abstract sovereignty ®, and in the second the sovereign 
of the heavens, “wn N39, or more precisely of the stars, 
p’an2n, mixayn, or even mn. Probably by the strange 
punctuation n2227 we are intended to understand, “ not 
as say the heathen, Queen of Heaven, but rather creature 
of God.” But it is just possible th >t as o'ndx qxdo signifies 
a manifestation or impersonation of divinity, so n2xdo 


p- 478. He suggests that the horns, commonly found on Tanith cippi 
being concave outwards, must be the horns of sheep. Yet the sheep- 
symbols on the -2 cippi are hornless. 

1 Perrot and Chipiez, op. cit., I, fig. 194. 


2 Ibid., I, p. 69. 
5 Maspero, Hist. Anc. des Peuples de l' Orient Classique, tome II, p. 157, n. I. 
* Art. Phoen., § 13. 5 Maspero, ibid., note 4. 


® See Gesenius-Kautzsch, § 122 r with note 3. 
7 Jer. vii. 18; xliv. 17, 18, 19, 25. 
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n’own might be used of an impersonation of the divinity 
of the heavens, the equivalent of Dy2 2B. 

The question still remains, at what period and under 
what circumstances did Ishtar become a moon-goddess ? 
Archaeology will in time decide. I must content myself 
with referring to th» opinions expressed by Maspero in 
the second volume of his great history, p. 570, where he 
refers back the mixture of Egyptian and Assyrian style 
in the art of Phoenicia to the age of Egyptian dominion 
in Syria, to the nineteenth, and even the eighteenth dynasty; 
and further observes that the Egyptians of the Theban 
dynasties already admitted the identification of Hathor 
with the Ba‘alath Gebal !. 

Meanwhile we are bound to take into account those 
images of Ashtoreth—perhaps it would be better to say 
those ‘ashtaroth—which do not exhibit lunar attributes ? ; 
a class of types which are broadly distinguished from those 
already described by the circumstance that they seem 
never to have been used on coins. 

“Such, for instance, is that of the naked goddess, whose hands 
either lie on her abdomen or support her breasts*. Its vogue may 
have passed by the time the Phoenician towns began to strike money. 
Neither do we find the same goddess, sitting or standing, with a dove 
held against her chest‘, nor the deity with wide hips, nor the one 
with a child in her arms’, in whom we have recognized a goddess 
presiding over pregnancy and maternity °.” 


Again, describing the terra-cottas furnished by the Sar- 
dinian graveyards, the same authors write ?:— 


“The first thing that strikes us when we begin to examine the 
series of statuettes found at Tharros and Sulcis, is that they all have 
their prototypes in Cyprus and Syria. Nothing is commoner in Cyprus 
than the naked goddess with her hands upon her breasts*; we have 


1 Op. cit., p. 570, notes 1, 4; ibid., II, p. 174, n. 6; also pp. 484-6. 
2 Perrot and Chipiez, op. cit., 1I, pp. 16, 52. 

3 Ibid., op. cit., I, fig. 150; EI, fig. 45. 

* Ibid., I, figs. 20, 142. 

5 Ibid., figs. 143, 144. 6 Ibid., II, pp. 16, 17. 

7 Ibid., II, p. 52. 8 Ibid., II, fig. 45. 
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already met her in Sardinia’. It is the same with the robed and 
seated goddess, who is encountered with a different head-dress, and 
her arms in another position, in the western island*. In Phoenicia, 
Cyprus, and Rhodes, no type was more popular than that of the 
woman, priestess or deity, who presses a dove against her breast; 
many examples have been found at Tharros, and in other Sardinian 
cemeteries; they‘ are, however, less careful in execution than their 
eastern congeners.” 

In the chapter especially devoted to Cyprus and Cypriot 
Sculpture®, a whole section deals with “Figures of 
Divinities,’ especially with those, often of extreme rude- 
ness, which represent a goddess of Fertility under various 
forms. 

“There was a whole series of monuments in which the goddess 
mother is shown seated upon a throne and holding her child across 
her knees®. This goddess no doubt presided over child-birth; 
Ariadne-Aphrodite was especially honoured at Amathus as the 
patroness of women in labour’. Several small groups in stone or 
terra-cotta have been found in Cyprus; they must have been ex-votos, 
to record some happy delivery. In one example*, now in the 
Louvre, we see a seated woman with another woman fainting upon 


her knees, while a third kneels before them with a baby in her 


arms ’®,” 


In such objects, we are dealing, not I think with a 
different class of deities, but with a different kind of 
worship, from that previously discussed ; with the domestic 
cultus of the women as opposed to the public religion 
of the State. In the necropolis of Idalion, and in tho 
oldest of the 15,000 tombs explored by Cesnola, repre- 
senting the earliest period in the civilization of Cyprus, 
we are told’®: 


“A constant relation could be traced between the character of 


? Perrot and Chipiez, II, fig. 15. ? Ibid., I, fig. 20. 
3 Tbid., II, fig. 46. * Ibid,, I, fig. 142. 
5 Ibid., II, chap. ii. ® Ibid., II, fig. ror. 


7 “Tn the sacred grove of Aphrodite-Ariadne at Amathus in Cyprus was 
also shown ker tomb,” Evans, op. cit., p. 22. Need I again refer to the 
death, and grave, of Rachel ? 

® Ibid., II, fig. 102. ® Ibid., II, p. 151. 
© Tbid., I, p. 218, 
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the statuettes and the bronze instruments by which they were 
accompanied. Arms were found in the same tombs as figures of 
horsemen, of charioteers, or of foot-soldiers with shield and helmet ; 
on the other hand, whenever mirrors, needles, and long hair-pins 
were encountered, they were sure to be accompanied by images of 
that mother-goddess, who is figured sometimes with her hands on 
her breasts, .ometimes with them laid on her stomach’. This figure 
seems to have been reserved for the tombs of women, while those 
of warriors were placed by the coffins of men.” 


How tragic is this picture of the passions, toys, and 
prayers, of a race that has so long since descended into 
Sheol ! 

A connecting link between the two classes of ‘ashtaroth 
exists in the type, already described, which is “ often found 
in Sardinia, both upon stelai? and in terra-cottas *, namely 
that of the veiled female who presses a large disk against 
her bosom with both hands” *. Here the mother-goddess 
is presented to our regard as specifically Mother of the 
Moon. 

We have now passed in review the ‘ashtar, mother of 
the flock and of the clan—the Hebrew 5m; the general 
mother of the race, the goddess of fertility, the patron 
of the female sex—the n75x of Israel; the personal Ishtar 
of Chaldean mythology, the mistress of the evening star 
and daughter of the Moon-god Sin; we have seen her 
“sovereign of the stars” and “Queen of the skies,” herself 
regarded as Mother and Mistress of the Moon, which is 
in turn adored as the Face of the Lord of Heaven. The 
star of Ishtar sinks in the glowing west; that of Marduk 
rides high in the east; the waxing moon grows bright 
above Mediterranean waves; and for a moment the dead 
past seems again to live. 


Notr.—The vocalization, etymology, and meaning of M3N are alike 
unknown. I will merely draw attention to the possibility that as 
the Assyrian noun taimétu, i.e. “hearing” (Vv yO), was employed 


? Perrot and Chipiez, I, fig. 150. 2 Thid., I, figs. 193, 233. 
5 Ibid., II, figs. 48, 67. * Ibid., II, p. 52. 
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to describe the spouse of Nabi, whose name signifies to call (Dawn of 
Civilization, p. 672, note 6), so tandttu or tanittu “majesty” (VIN) 
may have been applied to Sin’s consort (Sarratu), and have been 
transferred by the Phoenicians to a lunar Ashtoreth of their own. 
In the same way the Hebrew MN (pointed as a Segholate) may be 
referred to an Assyrian tdrhu (YM"N or MN), a possible epithet of 
the moon. In connexion with much that has been said in the text, 
I may also cite the masc. proper name Pén-Asir-la-mur “ may I see 
the face of Ashur,” Delitzech, Ass. Gr., E. T., § 65, 32 @ and b, § 93, 
p- 260, 
Grey Hubert SKIPWITH, 
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NOTES ON OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 


V. MERIBATH-KADESH. 


ANCIENT writings were written for a motive, and, however en- 
lightened the writer may have been, they are intended to portray 
events in the light in which they were regarded in his time, either 
by himself or by the circle on whose behalf they were undertaken. 
They may or may not be absolutely credible, but it is necessary in the 
first instance to realize that the existence of a literary work implies 
some definite aim or object. Further, it is important for the critic to 
recognize the presence of the religious factor in the composition of 
history, for not only does every writer arrange his material in order 
to give effect to a special view, but he handles it from some specific 
religious standpoint. So, every piece of writing bears the impress of 
its age, and has been subject to the manifold influences from which 
no record is free. It treats of the past in accordance with the 
requirements of the present, and will often prefer to represent the 
present in the past in order to furnish authority and precedent for 
that which is contemporary. As Kuenen has appositely remarked :— 

“Tn ancient time and specifically in Israel, the sense of his- 
torical continuity could only be preserved by the constant com- 
pliance on the part of the past with the requirements of the 
present, that is to say its constant renovation and transformation. 
This may be called the law of religious historiography. At any 
rate it dominates the historical writings alike of the Israelites 
and of the early Christians ',” 


Tn dealing with records of remote events, therefore, many questions 
constantly arise: are the records contemporary, are they authentic, or 
do they depend upon sources which are not only not contemporary, 
but embody later tradition; if so, can the earlier traditions be re- 
covered ; do they show signs of redaction, and if so, for what purpose 
has the redaction apparently heen made? Abundant illustration of 
growth and redaction of tradition is to be found in the account of the 
Exodus from Egypt and the entrance into the land of Canaan, and 
that portion which requires consideration in these notes may serve 


} Kuenen, “The Critical Method,” in the Modern Review, I (1880), p. 705, 
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to exemplify methods which naturally were not restricted to the 
Pentateuch. 

From the results of the critical analysis it will be obvious that 
many centuries intervened between the age to which these events are 
attributed and that in which the narratives reached their present 
form. It has been placed beyond all reasonable doubt that they 
extend down into the post-exilic period, and it is necessary to bear in 
mind that the final redaction was made subsequent to the religious 
regeneration of Israel after the return from the exile. The writings 
of a Nehemiah or of an Ezra throw only incomplete light upon the 
internal movements of this post-exilic age—at the epoch when most 
is to be expected, the relevant records are slight—but we may look 
for the Judaism of that period in the contemporary re-writing and 
redaction of the old traditions with as much confidence as we may 
treat the ‘Little Genesis” or Book of Jubilees as material for the 
internal thought of a few centuries later. Hence, it is found that, 
for the purposes of critical study, the post-exilic records and the 
post-exilic narratives of the Exodus and Conquest illustrate one 
another and are mutually supplementary. 

Now, if the return from the exile was fresh in the minds of 
post-exilic writers, this was only one of the great issues in the history 
of Israel which could exercise influence upon the course of tradition. 
Even within the body of P itself, there are signs of important 
modifications, and it is almost impossible to estimate with any 
certainty how many currents of thought had wreviously affected the 
traditions of the great national event. There is sufficient evidence 
that the founding of the nation was an epoch to which later ages 
ascribed the initiation of their institutions, so that the narratives 
became the vehicle for the views and ideals of later generations. 
Of earlier stages, the Deuteronomic reform is the one that can be 
most clearly traced, and one is thereby entitled to assume that earlier 
changes in Hebrew religion and thought must have left their mark 
somewhere upon the earlier writings. Thus, one is compelled to 
believe that the influence of such a movement us that associated 
with Elijah and Elisha would assuredly affect any records which 
existed in writing in their age. 

But it would be a mistake to suppose that it is only in religion and 
ethics that we are to expect modification and development. A con- 
siderable amount of fluctuation is to be found in the narratives 
(that is, in the history from the view-point of the writers); some 
of the variations in important details are very striking, and when one 
considers the differences between the Deuteronomie and post-exilic 
traditions it is scarcely likely that the many centuries which separate 
even the former (D) from the events themselves have not witnessed 
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equally noteworthy developments. There was time enough for 
boundaries to shift, and for the familiar sites to be the scene of other 
movements, for tribes to grow and to die out, and for tribal traditions 
to be grafted on to one and the same national stock’. But when the 
attempt is made to investigate the traditions in their earlier pre- 
Deuteronomic form, many almost insoluble difficulties at once present 
themselves, and whilst we can utilize the evidence of Deuteronomy to 
estimate the work of the latest redaction (P), for the extent of earlier 
revisions we must depend upon internal evidence and general con- 
siderations of continuity and the like. 

Now, one is so accustomed to consider the detour to the south of 
the Sinaitic peninsula as an integral stage in the Exodus from Egypt 
that many only half-concealed indications which point to a different 
tradition are often apt to be overlooked. The itinerary of forty stations 
in Num. xxxiii (agreeing with the number of the years of wandering) 
is so freely admitted by modern critics to be one of P’s lists that it 
cannot claim the attention which it has so often received, and any 
theory of the Israelite route, instead of relying upon the character- 
istically dry and lifeless enumeration (familiar enough in P’s writings), 
should concern itself primarily with the older and more lively narratives 
with their description of the events of the march. A brief considera- 
tion of these is necessary °. 

The incidents, taken seriatim, comprise the following :— 

(a) Immediately after the destruction of Pharaoh’s army in the 
Yam Stiph, the Israelites proceed to the wilderness of Shur and march 
three days without finding water. On reaching Mdrdh (“bitter”) 
the waters were found to be undrinkable and were sweetened, and 
there (a change of source has been suspected) a statute and judgment 
(OEY) were given, and he (i.e. Yahweh) tested him (37D2). This 
reference to Shur (Exod. xv. 22 sqq.) brings us at once to a familiar 
district, associated with Hagar (Gen. xvi. 7)° and with Abraham 
(xx. 1); one which, from the parallel story of Isaac (xxvi. 1), at some 





1 The topographical questions alone are serious when one recalls the 
Goshen in Egypt and S. Palestine ; the Yam Siaph in the Aelanite Gulf; 
the possibility of the extension of the name Musri-Mizraim beyond the 
borders of Egypt, and the surely not infrequent incursions of tribes from 
north Arabia. 

2 For full critical details reference must be made to recent critical 
literature ; special mention may be made of Addis, Doc, of Hexateuch ; 
Bacon, Triple Trad. of the Exodus; G. F. Moore, ‘“‘ Exodus” and ‘‘ Numbers” 
(in Ency. Bib.); G. B. Gray, Numbers; and Carpenter and Harford- 
Battersby, The Hexateuch (here referred to as Hex.). 

3 In the parallel narrative, Hagar is on the point of dying of thirst 
(Gen. xxi, 15 sqq.). 
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period, at least, was regarded as belonging to the Philistines (contrast 
Exod. xiii. 17). Further, it is important to observe that the wilderness 
of Shur was evidently part of the district occupied by the Amalekites 
(1 Sam. xv. 7, xxvii. 8), and that the scene of the law-giving in 
question is evidently in the neighbourhood of Kadesh (see Gen. 
xvi. 7, 14), if not at Kadesh itself. For Kadesh, as its name 
En-mishpat (“well of judgment,” Gen. xiv. 7) shows, seems to have 
been famous as an ancient centre of legislation, and the suggestion 
that, according to one tradition, the Israelites journeyed direct to 
Kadesh finds some support in Judges xi. 16, in the specific allusion 
to the “testing,” and in a number of other points of detail which will 
be noticed below. This being so, it is noteworthy that the period of 
three days agrees precisely with the intention expressed in Exod. v. 3, 
viii. 27 (cp. iii. 18). 

(b) It is to P that Exod. xvi in its present form is due, but it is 
undeniably based upon old material, and provides an interesting 
example of the manipulation (and mutilation) of existing tradition. 
The fact that the manna was sent to test (7D), ver. 4) the people to 
see whether they would walk in the Law presupposes a law-giving, 
and indirect allusions to the ark (vers. 32-34) and sanctuary (ver. 9 ; 
in ver. 10 for “wilderness”) point to a later context. In fact, 
recent critics agree that the whole episode is based upon a dupli- 
cate of the incidents recorded in Num. xi, and should follow the 
Sinaitic covenant. The gift of manna belongs most naturally to 
the later wanderings in the desert (cp. Deut. viii. 3 and 16). See 
below (i). 

(c) A similar displacement has been effected in the aceount of the 
miracle performed at Massah and Meribah. P loeates it at Rephidim, 
xvii. 1a, whilst a glossator has anticipated by the insertion of 
‘‘in Horeb,”’ ver.6. The whole passage is composite, and the problem 
is complicated by the very close relation to Num. xx. 1-13. In the 
latter story, however, the scene is Meribah, to be identified with 
Kadesh (Num. xx. 1, 13, xxvii. 14; cf. Meribath-Kadesh, Ezek. xlvii. 19, 
xlviii. 28), whereas the source incorporated in Deut. ix. 22 (cp. vi. 16) 
treats Massah as a distinct name. The union of the two names in 
Exod. xvii. 7 appears to have arisen from the fusion of two sources 
in which Massah in the one case, and Meribah in the other, were 
associated with a similar story. But whilst there can be no doubt 
that Meribah (“contention” or “striving”) is properly a Kadesh 
locality, there is only a very strong presumption that Massah 
(‘ testing,” “ proving,” &c.) belonged originally to the same district '. 





* Note above in a the proving or ‘testing’ associated with the 
“ judgment.” 
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For the present, however, it is at least clear from a comparison of 
Deut. ix. 22 with Num. xi that any allusion to Massah is out of 
place in its present context. 

(d) The account of the defeat of Amalek in xvii. 8-16 is due to E— 
probably a secondary source'—and like the preceding episodes is 
marked by certain peculiarities which indicate a much later point in 
the narratives: Moses is no longer able to sustain the outstretched 
rod, and Joshua, formally introduced in xxxiii. 11 as a young man in 
attendance upon Moses, is now a trained captain. The relation 
between the two, therefore, represents a more advanced stage, after 
the institution of the Tent of Meeting. In addition to this, the 
mention of Amalek associates itself with Num. xiv, where the Israelites 
are at Kadesh. Not in the peninsula of Sinai or near the Gulf of 
Akabah, but to the immediate south of Palestine does this people 
belong, and whilst we might expect to find them in the wilderness of 
Shur (a above), many critics agree that they are out of place in their 
present context ?. 

(e) Even the composite account of Jethro’s visit to Moses (Exod. 
xviii) cannot belong rightly to its present context. Although the 
scene is apparently Rephidim (unidentified, xvii. 8, xix. 2), ver. 5 
places it at the ‘‘mount of God" (Horeb-Sinai, cp. already xvii. 6). 
But the narrative implies a settled encampment and the possession of 
laws; its tenor suggests the last stage in the sojourn at Horeb, and 
it is significant that this is precisely the point at which the tradition 
in Deuteronomy (i. 9-17) assigns the institution of judges and officers *. 
So the usual critical view, but since the holy mountain was already 
near Jethro’s home (iii. 1), his journey “unto the wilderness” (ver. 5) 
and his return “unto his own land” (ver. 27) seem to imply that the 
original scene of this visit was not Sinai-Horeb. See further below 
on Num. x. 29 sqq. (9). 

(f) The chapters that follow comprise the Sinaitic theophany, 
legislation, and covenant, continued by a great mass of material of 
post-exilic date, which extends (Exod. xxxii-xxxiv excepted) from 
Exod. xxv to Num. x. 28. It has already been seen (b) that P builds 
upon old material‘, and it is important to bear in mind that even as 


' Without the recognition of secondary sources in both J and E, the 
literary criticism of the Exodus can make no progress. 

2 In view of the repeated references to 72) and 7p, there is a possi- 
bility that the name of the altar Yahweh-nissi ('>}) was thought to be 
connected with Massah. 

3 Note, however, the development of the tradition ; Deut., I. c., makes 
no reference to the part played by Jethro. 

* Cp. also P in Gen. xxxv, see J. 9. R., XVIII, 539 sq. 
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P’s laws and institutions are not all of post-exilic origin, so his 
narratives may be the development of early tradition. For example, 
Exod. xxxiii. 7-11 abruptly introduces us to the Sacred Tent, a dwelling 
which cannot possibly be the elaborate building already described 
by P. Together with Deut. x. 1-5 and Num. x. 33, it presupposes 
some old preliminary explanation of the tent and ark, on which 
account it is extremely probable that P’s sources in the preceding 
chapters have taken the place of older matter dealing with similar 
topics. Thus it will be seen that although P gives us the post-exilic 
representation of the older traditions, and although it is not always 
possible to determine precisely how much of his material is applicable 
to the earlier ages, his sources can be of great assistance in any attempt 
to reconstruct the general trend and context of early tradition’. In 
these circumstances, it will evidently be important to observe how P’s 
source continues after his account of the preparations for the 
sanctuary. (See below.) 

(g) The older sources are resumed in Num. x. 29 sqq., where we 
once again meet with the father-in-law of Moses. This associates 
itself with the misplaced narrative, Exod. xviii (e), and it will be 
seen that if that chapter stood in the present context the internal 
difficulties (already noticed) would vanish. Both narratives agree in 
demonstrating the dependence of Moses upon his father-in-law, and 
the relative antiquity of Num. x. 29 sqq. shows itself most prominently 
when it is compared with Exod. xxxiii, where it is not a human 


1 Similarly, although the chronicler writes in accordance with the 
religious standpoint of his age to such an extent that his records are of 
little value for the study of religious life under the monarchy, it would 
be uncritical to reject the traditions he has re-written or incorporated 
without subjecting them first to careful and unbiassed investigation. 
And in criticizing his historical evidence it is necessary to bear in mind 
the scantiness of our earlier historical sources. The Book of Kings itself 
contains only a selection from the material accessible to the compilers, 
and there is no sound reason why certain portions of the Book of 
Chronicles shouid not be based upon or developed from equally reputable 
sources. If the conviction can be maintained that P, however un- 
historical in his present form, has developed rather than invented, it will 
be difficult to deny that the chronicler has proceeded upon the same 
lines. On general grounds, moreover, it seems unreasonable to suppose 
that a writer should take the trouble to invent, when a mass of tradition 
(whether oral or written) must have been in circulation. Not to 
pronounce upon the credibility of individual points of evidence, but 
to collect and classify all related material, must be the first step in 
historical study, and it is, perhaps, too often assumed that the earlier 
books are necessarily more credible than the later. 
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but a divine guide whose help is required. In spite of its brevity 
it is of unique value, since Hobab’s clan is subsequently met with in 
Judges i. 16, whence it appears that in spite of his disinclination he 
was induced to accompany the wanderers. The passage is properly 
a torso; it breaks off with tantalizing suddenness, and only allows us 
to infer that some account of Hobab’s journey once existed in writing 
and that this record has been superseded in favour of another by 
some early editor’. The passage undoubtedly belongs to the same 
context as f (Exod. xxxii-xxxiv) and the scene must be Sinai-Horeb 
(ver. 33), but Hobab’s proposal to depart to his own “land” and 
“kindred” (1721) agrees with Exod. xviii. 27, and tends to deepen 
the impression that the original scene was neither Sinai nor Horeb. 
Even P’s narrative in Num. x. 12? states that the wilderness of Sinai 
had been left and that the Israelites were in the wilderness of Paran, 
and although this source seems to have located the latter to the south 
of Kadesh (but cp. xiii. 3 and 26), there are some indications that 
this is merely to give effect to a particular view which is not original. 
In point of fact, the narratives now under consideration are the result 
of a peculiarly complicated process; it is not enough to agree with 
many recent critics that a-e are misplaced, it is also necessary to 
observe how persistently incidents are placed at a stage before Kadesh 
is reached when definite features suggest that their original position 
was at Kadesh itself. 

Several important events have been crowded into Num. xi. No 
details are preserved of (h) the “burning” at Tab‘erah (77228, Num. 
xi. 1-3), but the reference has every appearance of being based upon 
the meaning of the place-name. Such aetiological allusions (cp. 
Massah, Meribah and Marah) in other fields of historical investigation 
would naturally be treated with great reserve °. 

(i) In the composite narrative of the manna and quails, the 
institution of the seventy elders is to be kept quite distinct, its 
relation to portions of Exod. xxxiii being indisputable. The story 
(which serves to explain the name “Graves of Lust”) is evidently 
akin to P’s narrative in Exod. xvi, and both ignore the view that the 
Israelites were supplied with herds and flocks (Exod. xvii. 3, xix. 13, 


1 The meaning of the “three days” in Num. x. 33 is obscure, but 
cp. Exod. xv. 22 (see end of a). 

2 Vers. 13-28 being secondary (see Hex., p. 200), vers. 11, 12, or their 
original, once stood immediately before ver. 29. 

3’ On the assumption that an early source recounted an appropriate 
incident one might be tempted to refer to the story of Nadab and Abihu 
(Lev. x. 1-5), or of Korah’s revolt (Num. xvi), but these are at present 
in a different context, and of post-exilic origin. See, however, below. 
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XXiv. 5, xxxii. 6, xxxiv. 3, Num. xx. 19). The tradition in Deut. ix. 22 
refers to acts of provocation at Taberah, Massah and Kibroth-hattaavah, 
and since the last is clearly connected with the provision of quails it 
is extremely probable that the gift of manna was originally associated 
with Massah. That Exod. xvi. 4 contains a specific allusion to the 
testing or proving of Israel has already been seen ?. 

(j) The next decisive incident is the sending of the spies (xiii. sq.), 
the scene of which is Kadesh (xiii. 26, Deut. i. 19, 46)?. This should 
hold good, also, of the revolt of Korah (xvi. sqq.), and is explicitly 
stated in the case of Num. xx (seek). But according to P, Kadesh 
is reached for the first time in xx. 1, and for this and other reasons 
some transposition of the narratives may be suspected. By placing 
the sending of the spies after the revolt and before xx. 14 sqq. a more 
natural sequence is obtained, and the account of the unsuccessful 
attempt to push northwards is thus followed by the preparations for 
the journey through Edom *. 

(k) In Num. xx is recorded a story of “striving,” a duplicate of that 
in Exod. xvi. 1-7 (see c). In some obscure manner Moses and Aaron 
did not sanctify (UIP) Yahweh in the eyes of Israel, whence the 
place was called the “waters of Meribah” because the children of 
Israel “strove” (3)) with Yahweh, and he showed his holiness among 
them” (D3 &5Ip))—an unmistakable allusion to the name Kadesh. It 
is difficult to determine from the narrative the nature of the sin of 
which Moses and Aaron were guilty. Cornill has suggested that it 
was some act of open rebellion and takes the words “hear, ye rebels” 
in ver. Io to have been addressed originally by Yahweh to the leaders. 
There is also a possibility that the story with its allusion to rebels 
(O°) was associated with Marah (779, see above a), but in the nature 
of the case this cannot be proved‘. However, there are other allusions 
to offences by Moses and Aaron, and on inspection it is found that all 
appear to be related in an extremely perplexing manner. For ex- 
ample, from Deut. i. 37 it seems that in one tradition Moses incurred 


1 From another nuance of the root comes the idea of “tempting,” to 
which Deut. vi. 16 and Ps, Ixxviii. 18 refer, 

2 According to Deut. i. 22 the spies were sent at the request of the 
people ; contrast Num. xiii. 1. 

3 xxi. 1-3 (Israelite victory at Hormah) and the overtures to Edom are 
intimately connected as regards subject-matter with xiv. 41 sqq. (defeat 
at Hormah) and ver. 25. See also Bacon, p. 1828q. The present posi- 
tion of k (before the attempt to pass Edom) finds a parallel in Exod. xvii, 
where its duplicate c precedes the defeat of Amalek. The relative value 
of these traditions is another question, on which see below. 

* However, in Exod. xv, 23 sqq., the giving of the statute and judgment 
follows upon the miracle at Marah (where the waters are sweetened). 
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the wrath of Yahweh on the return of the spies. Now since the latter 

event should probably be placed before xx. 14, it would thus occupy 
the same relative position as the story of Meribah in xx. 1-13. There 
is no hint of any offence of Moses in Num. xiv, as the narrative 
now stands, but it seems to imply that sentence had already been 
passed upon both Moses and Aaron. On the other hand, the chapter 
contains a fine description of his intercession on behalf of the 
rebellious people. The passage in question (Num. xiv. 11-24) has 
close literary contact with Exod. xxxii-xxxiv, and it is curious that 
the parallels occur in the account of the intercession of Moses after 
Aaron made the calf. These scenes, like the above, precede the 
commencement of @ journey (Num. x. 29 sqq.), and from Deut. ix. 19 
it would appear that, according to some tradition, the mediation was 
on behalf of Aaron. It may be that opinion was not settled regarding 
the specific occasion on which the divine displeasure was aroused, but 
there are evident signs that the traditions are not so widely separated 
as they at first appear. 

This necessarily very brief survey will exemplify the intricate 
character of the narratives. There has been considerable adjustment 
and many stages in the growth of tradition have been preserved 
by the editors. Although a (p. 741, above) brings us at once to 
a law-giving in the wilderness of Shur, no covenant or legislation can 
reasonably be expected until Sinai-Horeb is reached. The narratives 
Exod. xvi-xix demand a position after the laws, and, although they are 
distributed along the route, Sinai is already the scene in xvii. 6 and 
xviii. 5. Subsequently it is found that although the spies are sent 
from Kadesh (Num. xiii. 26), this place is not yet reached in P (xx. 1), 
and although the incidents in Numbers (g, &c.) are placed either 
at Kadesh or on the journey thither, some points of contact with 
Exod. xxxii-xxxiv (apparently Sinai-Horeb) have already been found. 

Although it is more than probable that certain incidents have been 
misplaced, it is difficult to reconstruct the form of the sources before 
they suffered adjustment. Nevertheless, it is clear that the connexion 
between the allied passages was a close one: the rock in Exod. xvii. 6 
is that mentioned in Num. xx. 8; the hill in Exod. xvii. 10 finds its 
explanation in the allusions in Num. xiv. 40, 44, and P, in Exod. xvi, 
builds upon older material closely related to that which has survived 
in Num. xi', That these variants can supplement or illustrate each 








































1 As a specimen of intricacy it may be noticed also that from Deut. 
viii. 3 and 16 one expects the manna to have been sent after the Israelites 
had left Kadesh and were in the ‘great and terrible wilderness,” and 
certainly Num. xi is preceded by the account of the commencement of 
the journey (see g and above). But Exod. xxxii-xxxiv is apparently at 
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other appears notably when it is remembered that before the 
incorporation of P’s material, Exod. xxxii-xxxiv stood in close con- 
nexion with Num. x. 29-36, xi.sqq. The passages in the former 
which describe the reluctance of Moses to bear the burden of the 
people are of the same stamp as Num. xi. 12, 14 8q., and it is only 
necessary to observe how appropriately these verses follow upon 
Exod, xxxiii. 1-3 to admit the force of Bacon’s reasoning that this 
was their original position’. This affords another example of the 
manner in which the account of the journey has been constructed, 
and it now becomes evident that many traditions have grown up 
around the commencement of this journey. The relation of Exod. 
xviii to Num. x. 29 has already been noticed (see e and g), and one 
is entitled to infer that the former must have been found in this 
context at some earlier stage in the literary history of the narratives. 
If it be transferred (allowance being made for redaction), not only do 
its difficulties disappear but we are in agreement with the tradition 
represented in Deut. i. 9-18, which has verbal points of contact with 
both Exod. xviii and Num. xi% Accordingly, we find that as 
a necessary preliminary to the journey, Moses requests the assistance 
of Hobab, that Jethro suggests steps to lighten the legislative duties 
of his son-in-law (note the special development of this in Deut. i), 
and that as tradition strikes a loftier note, Moses needs a divine 
guide, and, no longer the judge, but the recipient of the divine spirit, 
elects seventy elders, 

All these appear to represent successive stages in the growth of 
tradition, and since traces of displacement have already been found 
it is possible that other passages originally stood in this context. 
The relation of Exod. xxiv. 1, 2, 9-11 to the election of the seventy 
elders in Num xi is not certain‘, but the former appears to represent 
a more primitive version of the incident, and some support for this 
belief might be found if it could be shown that Nadab and Abihu 


Sinai-Horeb, and Kadesh is not reached until Num. xiii. And, finally, 
does the need for this food belong to the oldest traditions? See also 
the references above in i. 

1 See also Gray, p. 107. 

2 See Driver, Deut., p. 10; Addis, ii. pp. 34 sq. 

5 Note, further, the general idea of the reluctance of the leader to 
undertake the task; one may compare the account of Elijah at Horeb. 
The examples of development noticed above are especially instructive 
since elsewhere, where similar growth is to be expected, only isolated 
stages may have survived. Any narrative that happens to stand by itself 
may represent only one of perhaps several different views which were 
once current. 

* See Gray, p. 116. 
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once had a place in the context of Exod. xxxii-xxxiv (see below, 
p- 754). 

Another incident that presumably belongs before the commencement 
of the journey is the story of the punishment of Miriam and the 
vindication of Moses (Num. xii)'. Notwithstanding its present 
position at Hazeroth (xi. 35, xii. 16), it associates itself with the visit 
of Jethro to Moses, and is characterized by that motive of jealousy 
which underlies the story of the seventy elders (xi. 28 sq.). The idea 
of election and of the vindication of authority is met with in other 
passages which appear to belong to the same cycle, and it seems 
probable that this markedly advanced narrative of the punishment 
and forgiveness of Miriam is to be connected with the statement in an 
older source that Miriam died at Kadesh (xx. 1). 

In like manner, it appears that although Aaron receives his punish- 
ment at Kadesh, one tradition knew of his narrow escape from death 
for his share in the matter of the golden calf, and even of Moses 
himself there is preserved in Exod. iv. 13-16 (at the mount of God) 
a curious allusion to the manifestation of Yahweh's anger in con- 
sequence of his reluctance to undertake the task imposed upon him ?. 
It is singular that, althcugh editors have succeeded in concealing 
the precise offence of which Moses was guilty in Num. xx, the 
tradition in Ps. cvi. 33 states that he was rash or indiscreet (N32) at 
Meribah, whereas the passages which seem to hint at this are now in 
a context which points to Sinai. 

A number of independent considerations (of varying value) tend to 
the view that a fundamental adjustment of the oldest traditions has 
been effected. Some light is thrown upon this by a critical result of 
extreme importance. There is reason to believe that according to 
P the whole of the forty years’ wanderings was spent away from 
Kadesh; in D, likewise, the greater part of the time is spent in 
the inhospitable desert, whereas in the earlier sources the Israelites 
have their centre in the fertile and well-watered oasis of Kadesh 
surrounded by pasture-grounds suitable for nomads. Many details 
are obscure, but the dominant fact is the conclusion that Kadesh 
was once regarded as the permanent centre of the people*. Hence 


1 Bacon, p. 175; Gray, pp. 98, 120. 

2 This reluctance and the promised help of Aaron the Levite may be 
associated with the selection of the Levites in general (Exod. xxxii. 
25 sqq.), which is now placed at Sinai-Horeb. On historical grounds the 
latter may be the more primitive, the choice of Aaron as the representa- 
tive of the Levites would mark a more advanced stage. 

8 See Gray, Zncy. Bib., “Wanderings, Wilderness of,” especially §§ 6, 


15 sq. 
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it would be natural to assume that it occupied a very prominent 
place in the old sources, and it seems more likely that traditions 
would gather around it than around Sinai-Horeb, which was the 
scene of only a comparatively short stay. Now, if the old sources 
described the preparations for the commencement of the journey 
from Kadesh—and it is extremely probable on a@ priori grounds 
that they would—there is further presumption for the view that 
the stories of visits of a Jethro or Hobab, and of the reluctance of 
Moses, and all allied incidents were originally associated with this 
historic site and that the present adjustment was intended to 
magnify the importance of Sinai-Horeb and to treat Kadesh merely 
as one of the stages in this part of the journey (see below, p. 755). 

It is scarcely necessary to show that the Sinaitic covenant and 
legislation is more advanced that the germ of the old laws in 
Exod. xxxiv. The latter’s theophany is more primitive than that in 
Exod. iii and there is a distinct stamp of antiquity underlying Exod. 
xxxii-xxxiv which is not without significance. At present, everything 
is made to depend upon the story of the golden calf: the apostasy is 
followed by the divine wrath, the choice of the Levites, and apparently 
a new covenant. But the offence must be understood in the light of 
the later polemics against calf-worship and on this account can 
scarcely be regarded as part of the original tradition’, At one time, 
however, some other motive must have existed, although when we 
consider the time that has elapsed between the date of the old 
account of the choice of the Levites and the latest redactions one 
can hardly expect to be able to recover the earliest details. 

The leading features are (a) Aaron’s share in the offence, and 
(b) the institution of the sacred tribe Levi. The latter was evidently 
once narrated at some length, since in Deut. x. 10? it is associated 
with the making of the ark and thus presupposes an account which is 
not the existing one in Exod. xxviii sq. (cp. Lev. viii), but probably 
an earlier, from which P has been developed. Now, from the 
“Blessing of Moses” it seems that a tradition existed that Yahweh 
‘“‘ proved” the Levites at Massah and “strove’’ with them at the 
waters of Meribah (Deut. xxxiii. 8-11). The passage is not free from 
obscurity, but since it alludes to the separation of the Levites 
from brother and son (ver. 9, cp. Exod. xxxii. 27, 29) and implies 
some creditable performance, it is remarkable that it should associate 
the account in Exod. xxxii with the present story of Meribah in 
Num. xx. It must seem extremely singular that Meribah, famous for 


1 Possibly the story is not earlier than the time of Hezekiah. 
2 Deut. x. 6-7 have come in from another source, but the effect of the 
insertion is to place the event after Aaron’s death. 
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some obscure offence of Moses and Aaron, should also be the scene of 
the institution of the Levites, and although the surviving traditions 
are incomplete they appear to be linked together by some definite 
bond. It is noteworthy that even in Exod. xxxii Aaron is blamed 
for the calf-worship and, according to Deut. ix. 20, would have 
perished but for the mediation of Moses. But the present narratives 
(Exod. 1. ¢.) treat it as the sin of the whole people, and in the account 
of the intercession of Moses there are literary points of contact with 
the story of the spies (see above). Further, in Deut. i. 36 sq. Moses 
incurs the wrath of Yahweh on the return of the spies. Already, 
on the strength of Deut. xxxiii alone, we could infer that parts at 
least of Exod. xxxii-xxxiv were originally located at Kadesh, and 
if this evidence associates Levites with Meribah, it brings them into 
a context before Num. xx. 14 sqq., and places them in the same 
relation to it as the story in Num. xiii-xiv'! It would seem that it 
is only on the assumption that cycles of tradition, of different dates, 
originally encircling Kadesh have been used to construct the present 
narratives and have been placed now at Sinai-Horeb and now at other 
stations along the route, that these phenomena admit of explanation. 

It will be seen that the considerations which go to support this 
view proceed from a study of the subject-matter —the purely literary 
questions are hopelessly intricate. Here and there one can trace 
fairly clearly the development of the literary material’, but it is 
extremely difficult to understand why D’s account of the calf-worship 
(ix. 26 sqq.) should link together passages associated with the present 
stories of Korah’s rebellion and the sending of the spies*. It may, 
indeed, be urged that this is the result of intentional rearrangement, 
or of mere reminiscence, or, again, it may be that in the early 
fluctuating state of tradition passages were connected now with one 


1 P, moreover, relates the death of Aaron in Num. xx. 24 sqq., and the 
result of the insertion of Deut. x. 6 sq. is to associate his decease with 
the separation of Levites. In Exod. iv. 13, when Moses had in some way 
aroused the wrath of Yahweh, Aaron is promised as a help, and in the 
story of the spies Caleb is the only one to escape punishment. To Caleb, 
later tradition adds Joshua, and in Exod. xvii the Massah and Meribah 
story (c) is followed by an event (d) in which Joshua, Aaron, and Hur 
(a Calebite, 1 Chron. ii. 19) play a prominent part. We shall find other 
cases of selection and rejection in the account of the revolt of Korah (see 
below), and it will be necessary subsequently to show that a relation 
subsisted between such apparently heterogeneous names as Caleb, Korah, 
Moses, Aaron, and the Levites. 

* As in the insertion of Deut. x. 6 sq. (above). 

3 Num. xiv. 16, xvi. 13; see, for example, the table in Hex., p. 262 ; 
Driver, Deut., p. 112. 
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and now with another of the events before the departure from 
Kadesh. At all events, whatever be the true cause, there is some 
reason for the supposition that the revolt of Korah was once intimately 
associated with the context of Exod. xxxii-xxxiv, and this story of 
rejection and selection seems clearly related to events which are 
located now at Sinai-Horeb, but originally in all probability belonged 
to Kadesh. 

The critical analysis of Num. xvi sqq. has brought to light a 
fusion of interesting narratives all marked by the same motive: the 
confirmation of authority or prerogative. The composite story of 
Dathan and Abiram was evidently known to the writer of Deut. xi. 6 
as a distinct incident, and a careful examination of the evidence 
shows that it deals with a dispute against the civil authority of Moses. 
With this has been woven an account of Korah’s rebellion, also 
composite, with very clear evidence for the presence of two distinct 
views. In one (a), Korah and his followers protest against the 
Levitical rights enjoyed by Moses and Aaron; the malcontents 
themselves are not Levites (in Num. xxvii. 3, it is assumed that 
Manassites could have been included), and the sequel is intended to 
uphold the pre-eminence of the tribe of Levi against the rest of Israel. 
But in the other narrative (b), Korah and other Levites lay claim to 
serve as priests upon an equality with Aaron; the point at issue is 
not Levites versus laity, but the right to the priesthood, which 
is now secured for Aaron and his seed alone. 

Now, both a and b are clearly due to P and it does not need 
to be shown that b is merely a later development of a in accor- 
dance with the development of hierarchical institutions. But the 
very circumstance that a post-exilic writer has supplemented a in 
order to find a precedent for the degradation of the Levites is a 
noteworthy sign, inasmuch as it is by no means improbable that a 
itself represents the results of previous development. The study of 
the Levitical institutions, taken with the internal features of the 
Levitical genealogies, is enough to show that there were many stages 
before the schemes reached their present finished state, and since 
it has been found that the traditions of the wanderings have developed 
upon definite lines, we are perhaps entitled to argue that if the late 
narratives have so much to say in Num. xvi sq. regarding the Levites 
of the later ages, the earlier records were not silent regarding their 
earlier fortunes. Moreover, since it has been seen that related 
subjects were treated in the same context and have subsequently 
suffered rearrangement and adjustment, there is a strong presumption 
that the existing narratives in Num. xvi sq. should be closely 
connected with the account of the Levites in Exod. xxxii. In point 
of fact, it is found that Num. xvi sq. stands in a position locating the 
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incident at Kadesh', and that this was also the scene of Exod. 
Xxxii. 25 sqq. can be argued on independent grounds (see Deut. 
XXxxiii. 8 sq.). é 

When, further, we proceed to consider the general trend of P's 
complete narratives we find an interesting analogy. The post-exilic 
passages, it must be remembered, are not of one strain, and whilst 
they appear to represent the normal development of earlier traditions 
in some cases, in others they show signs of specific modification in 
accordance with post-exilic ritual. Now, the first seven chapters 
of Leviticus form a group by themselves and interrupt the connexion 
between Exod. xxxv-xl] and Lev. viii (itself an expansion), and 
the main thread of P, which ceases in Exod. xxix, is resumed in 
Lev. ix.2. Accordingly, if we confine ourselves to the self-contained 
post-exilic cycle, we find the following sequence: the arrangements 
for the tabernacle °, the sacred vestments for Aaron and his sons and 
the consecration of the priests. Next, the original account of the 
construction of the tabernacle and of the consecration of the 
Aaronites has been replaced by an amplified account, of secondary 
origin, and upon this follows the offering of the first sacrifices 
(Lev. ix). Finally, immediately after this the two eldest sons offend 
against the ritual by offering unhallowed fire in their censers and 
are consumed by Yahweh's flame (Lev. x). 

There is no doubt that this continuous record presents another 
stage in the history of the priesthood. It is no longer the supremacy 
of Levites over laity or of Aaronites over Levites, but of the younger 
of Aaronite divisions over the older “sons.” Aaron’s position is 
assured, and the conflicts which mark the subsequent (but earlier) 
narratives are virtually presupposed. It is only necessary to observe 
the sequence and to consider the relative position of allied incidents 
to infer that this record has been based upon older sources re- 
ferring to events before the journey was undertaken. We have 
already seen that the older description of the tent of meeting and the 
account of its construction (there presupposed) was in close connexion 
with the old account of the institution of the Levites, and it seems to 
be not improbable that as the hierarchy. developed, the traditions 
developed simultaneously. Hence, if we can assume a number of 
traditions (of different ages) proceeding upon the same general lines, 


1 P’s theory, that the Israelites had not reached Kadesh (see Num. 
xx. 1) does not affect the argument. 

2 See Addis, ii. 290 sq. ; Hex. p. 152; G. F. Moore, Ency. Bib., col. 2777. 

3 Its ark, table, and candlestick remind us of the equipment of the 
ordinary chamber; cp. 2 Kings iv. 10 (but that the ark was originally 
a throne or seat, like xd> in the passage in Kings, is far from certain). 
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we may conjecture that the story of the two sons of Aaron and 
also that of Korah occupied the same relative position. In fact, 
Bacon has already suggested that Nadab and Abihu were the original 
offenders in the story of the election of the Levites, and since the 
names occur in an old source it is extremely probable that some older 
and fuller record of them existed’. 

It is at least interesting that when the two sons were devoured by 
the divine fire, Moses quotes the words of Yahweh: “I will show 
myself holy (@7?8) in them that are nigh unto me” (Lev. x. 3). 
These words find an echo in Num. xx. 12 sq. on the occasion of the 
punishment of Moses and Aaron at Kadesh, and that the writer in 
that passage is playing upon the name is beyond dispute. Since the 
story of Nadab and Abihu belongs to a context which appears 
originally to have belonged to Kadesh, it is not improbable that the 
words of Moses are another play upon the name. Further, the nature 
of the offence of the Aaronites associates itself with the revolt of 
Korah in the fact that when Yahweh distinguishes the holy and 
chooses those who may approach him, Korah and his company are 
ordered to offer fire in their censers. The allusion to the selection 
and the sequel of the incident imply that there was some test whereby 
the Korahites were severed from the rest of the people, but the 
sources are incomplete, although the evident importance of the censers 
(Num. xvi. 36 sqq.) suggests some closer connexion with Lev. x. 1-5 
at an earlier stage *. 

It will now perhaps be clear that we possess a complex of stories, 
some of a distinct prophetic stamp (Num. xi. 24-29, xii), whilst 
others are associated more closely with priestly standpoints. To give 
these passages the attention they deserve would necessitate a complete 
survey of the history of Israel. What is important for the present 
purpose is to lay emphasis upon the unmistakable and orderly 
progress of tradition in conformity with the actual development 
of Israelite institutions. As already indicated, the superiority of 
Levites over the people gives expression to an historic fact, and in the 


? Accordingly there would be some support for the view that Exod. 
xxiv. I, 2, 9-11 (where they are brought before God) is the account of 
their election, corresponding to the election of the Levites (see also above, 
pp. 748 sq.). It is possible, moreover, that when the account of the wan- 
derings was constructed, some such story as this was associated with 
the “burning” at Taberah (see h above). 

? This would explain the insertion of Num. xv, with its laws on burnt- 
offerings, &c., and since the position of Eleazar (xvi. 37) presupposes the 
death of his elder brothers, it might be intelligible why this event 
is not noted here, but is duly mentioned elsewhere ; see iii. 4, xxvi. 60 
(ep. also 1 Chron. xxiv. 2). 
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supremacy of Aaronites over Levites, and in the elevation of certain 
Aaronite divisions over others, we are able to recognize that later 
changes in the hierarchy have been reflected in the story of the 
nation’s birth. On the analogy of the Levitical genealogies we are 
entitled to expect an earlier stage where Mosaic divisions were 
supplanted by Aaronite, and evidence for this is actually found. 
Accordingly, we are entitled to consider further whether there could 
not be found other early stages which would illustrate the Mosaic 
divisions and the origin of the Levites}. 

For the present, there seems to be sufficient evidence for the 
conclusion ? that Kadesh was the original objective of the wanderings 
of the Israelites, not after the digression to Sinai, but after crossing 
the Yam Sfiph; it was also the original scene of the legislation, and 
of the incidents (at all events in their oldest form) now distributed 
over the route. 

The present prominence of Sinai-Horeb must be connected, it 
would seem, with the insertion of the body of laws in Exod. xx-xxiii. 
Misplaced incidents lead up to the relatively advanced material there 
incorporated, whilst heavily redacted passages (comprising relatively 
ancient theophany, laws, and institutions), have the appearance of 
belonging to the same context, but in reality belong to Kadesh. 
So far from assuming that Sinai-Horeb® is to be located in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Kadesh, the evidence of Exod. xiii. 17 
seems to point conclusively in another direction. According to this 
verse, the Israelites did not journey by the land of the Philistines lest 
they should repent at the sight of war, and this must imply some 
detour (to the south of the Sinaitic peninsula or to Midian), since 
no sooner did they reach the wilderness of Shur (in the district of 
Kadesh) than they were in the very region to be avoided and conflicts 
actually ensued (a above). This suggests that when the secondary 
tradition with its later laws (on Sinai-Horeb) found a place in the 
history, it was introduced by means of Exod. xiii. 17 sq., and that 
incidents and passages originally relating to Kadesh were used 


1 That certain of the Levitical divisions were derived from names 
associated with Moses is clear (see Ency. Bib., col. 1665). Now in Exod. 
iv. 13-16, before Moses receives the promise of the help of Aaron the 
Levite, he incurs in some obscure manner the wrath of Yahweh. The 
latter detail associates itself, as has been seen, with the pre-eminence of 
Caleb (Deut. i. 36 sq.), and again with the institution of the Levites. 
It will be necessary, therefore, to consider whether, on independent 
grounds, any relation can be found between Caleb, Moses, and the Levites, 

2 Already urged by Wellhausen (Prolegomena, p. 343), H. P. Smith 
(0. T. Hist., pp. 62, 69), and others, but here developed. 

3 The possibility that there were two distinct places must be allowed. 
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to build up the account of the detour from the Yam Siph to Sinai 
and from Sinai to Kadesh. To argue that the holy mountain was 
near Kadesh is difficult in the face of Exod. xiii. 17, and the data 
by which the view has been supported are far from conclusive. If 
a people whose goal lay northwards from Egypt marched in any 
other direction it seems safer to admit conflicting traditions than 
to attempt to reconcile them *. 

Several instructive lessons regarding the methods of editors can be 
gleaned from a consideration of the foregoing narratives*, but the 
chief point which it is desired to emphasize in this section is the 
great prominence of Kadesh, and its stories of “striving” in early 
tradition. 


1 A distinction should properly be drawn between events originally 
located at Kadesh and those which are due to the secondary tradition 
and rightly belong to Sinai-Horeb. But it is not easy to see how 
much really belongs to the latter. The “ priests which come near to 
Yahweh ” (Exod. xix. 22) imply an institution originally at Kadesh ; 
on Exod. iv. 13-16, see above (p. 749). Deuteronomy, it will have been 
noticed, at times refers to traditions which are not those actually 
preserved in Exodus or Numbers, but very closely allied to them. Its 
isolated details prove how continuous was the work of redaction, and 
render the attempt to sketch the stages of development almost an 
impossibility. There has been too much action and reaction of traditions 
upon each other, and from these adjustments Deuteronomy itself is not 
free. It may be conjectured that one of the first steps was to represent 
Horeb or Sinai as the scene of events at Kadesh, and so, whilst Moses, 
Aaron, and Miriam suffer punishment or death at Kadesh, this is already 
anticipated by offences at Horeb or Hazeroth. The account of the journey 
from Horeb to Kadesh was then built up by borrowing narratives be- 
longing to Kadesh, and so we find that Massah (properly associated with 
Meribah, i.e. Kadesh) becomes one of the stations, This form of the 
tradition lay before the author of Deut. ix. 22, but in his time the story 
of the calf differed from the present narrative in one remarkable detail 
(ibid. ver. 20). Along with this, there grew up the tradition of the 
dangers and perils of the wilderness which the Deuteronomic tradition 
places at one time between Horeb and Kadesh (i. 19) and at another 
time after the departure from Kadesh (viii. 15). From Deut. i. 9-17 it 
is evident that the narrative of the journey from Egypt to Horeb had not 
reached its present form (on Exod. xviii, see above, p. 748), and although 
xxv. 17-19 knows of the Amalekite hostility as Israel came out of Egypt, 
it mentions fresh details (ver. 18), does not appear to know of Israel's 
victory, and on internal grounds can hardly be due to the compiler. 

* There are no a priori reasons why such methods should have been 
confined to the Pentateuch. 
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It has been concluded that the place where Jethro or Hobab 
came to visit Moses and the Israelites was evidently somewhat distant 
from his “land” and “kindred,” and, therefore, was neither Sinai 
nor Horeb, but in all probability Kadesh. The commencement of the 
journey from Kadesh as narrated in Num. x. 29 sqq. is only a fragment, 
and has to be considered in the light of other related passages. Now 
in Num. xxi. 1-3, it is found that the journey has been continued 
successfully as far as Hormah, that is, about half-way from Kadesh to 
Beersheba. But at this point there is a sudden diversion, and hence- 
forward the journey becomes a long detour round to the east of the 
Jordan. The traditions here become somewhat confused and contradic- 
tory. In the story of the spies, Caleb alone, in the oldest narrative, 
proves his faith, on which account he and his seed receive the promise 
of inheritance (Num. xiv. 24, cp. Deut.i. 36). But the rest of the people 
incur the displeasure of Yahweh and are punished, and when in 
defiance of his word and without the presence of the ark the attempt 
is made to press onwards, a severe defeat is inflicted upon them in 
the district of Hormah (xiv. 41-45). Next, an attempt is made to 
pass Edom, and a composite passage narrates (a) an unsuccessful 
embassy from Kadesh to the king of Edom, and (b) an armed 
resistance on the part of the Edomites apparently after Israel had 
started (xx. 14-22). At this stage, it is found necessary to turn back 
to the Yam Saph (here obviously the Gulf of ‘Akabah), and in agree- 
ment with the command already given in the story of the spies 
(xiv. 25), the journey is taken by the south end of Edom. The 
fluctuation of tradition already manifest is emphasized when it is 
observed that according to Deut. ii. 4,9 Edom and Moab were passive, 
and that P seems to have supposed that Israel crossed the northern 
end of Edom’. It is important, therefore, to bear in mind the two 
main lines of route to Moab, the one from Kadesh, the other from the 
Yam Sfiph. Even in Num. xxi, although the Israelites pass over 
the Arnon and reach Pisgah (vv. 16-20), in another representation 
they keep outside Moab (ver. 11 b); it is evident that the interpre- 
tation of these passages, as also of the defeat of Sihon the Amorite, 
depends upon the history of Moab and the known variation of its 
boundaries. The historical background, however, need not be con- 
sidered here, and it is unnecessary to determine whether opportunity 
has not been seized in the chapters which follow to represent 
conditions of much later date. On the other hand, it is to be 
observed that the growth of the literary tradition of the Exodus 
is exemplified in the fact that the Balaam narratives (Num. xxii- 
xxiv), and P’s supplementary material, partly based upon them break 


1 See Num. xxxiii, and Gray, Numbers, p. 282. 
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the connexion between the accounts of the conquest of the country 
east of the Jordan now preserved in Num. xxi and xxxii!. These 
events bring us to Shittim, the prelude to Joshua’s conquest of 
Palestine from the east, where again a fresh cycle of tradition becomes 
prominent (XVIII, 539 above). 

It is natural to infer that since so much emphasis is laid upon 
Caleb’s faith, the traditions hardly made him share the punishment 
inflicted upon the rest of the people. Subsequently we find traces 
of independent efforts of Caleb (the clan) to settle in the neighbour- 
hood of Hebron, and the clan of Hobab, who was invited to accompany 
Israel (from Kadesh) actually captures Zephath and gives it the new 
name of Hormah (Judges i). Hence there is a very strong probability 
that the successful start from Kadesh and the victory at Hormah led 
to a direct movement northwards, and that the clans or tribes which 
succeeded in reaching the stage mentioned in Num. xxi. 1-3 did not 
take any part in the journey round to the Jordan (see XVIII, 352 sq. 
above). 

It is not impossible that the fact that an initial reverse occurred at 
Hormah supplied the motive for the account of the disaster which is 
narrated in xiv. 41-45; although it might be preferable to regard 
the aim of the whole chapter as an attempt to furnish an explanation 
of the lengthy deteur. On the other hand, the tradition of the 
detour round by the Gulf of ‘Akabah does not stand alone, and the 
intricacy of the literary evidence makes the problem of the forty 
years’ delay almost hopeless. Kadesh could naturally be the starting- 
point for a journey northwards into Judah, or around the south end 
of the Dead Sea to the land of Moab, but a deliberate movement 
from Kadesh towards the Yam Sfiph does not appear likely. Perhaps 
it may be suggested that it is an attempt to reconcile the above 
traditions (with Kadesh as centre) with the independent account of 
a journey from the Gulf of ‘Akabah northwards into Moab. 

The two leading traditions which underlie the history of Israel 
are those of an entry into Palestine, one from the south and the 
other from the east. With the former we can at present associate 
Caleb and the Kenites, in the latter Joshua is evidently the leading 
figure. These two views seem to have grown up separately, and there 
is evidence that each underwent a considerable amount of develop- 
ment. It is clear that the prevailing view of the conquest (cp. also 


1 Old fragments have been preserved in xxxii. 39-42. These deal with 
clans of Manasseh, and the same tribe comes to the fore in the post-exilic 
xxvii. The rest of xxxii narrates the request of Reuben and Gad to 
settle in the pasture-lands of Gilead. In view of the possible dependence 
of late passages upon earlier sources these contents are worthy of notice, 
and will be referred to later, 
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Judges i) represents independent movements as part of a common 
undertaking after Gilgal had been reached. Whatever may be the 
original traditions of individual tribes or clans, when these become 
incorporated with other tribes which have their own traditions, many 
fundamental changes must ensue. Conflicting views are fused, 
attempts are made to effect a reconciliation, and several stages are 
traversed before final results are reached. The traditions of X may 
adapt themselves to Y, or the reverse; in the case of Caleb, the 
traditions of the less have simply become merged into that of 
the greater. In the traditions of the invasion of Palestine from the 
east we have a finished scheme, one which combines conflicting views 
and endeavours to harmonize them. But of the invasion from the 
south only isolated indications have survived and even these have not 
escaped rigorous treatment 1. * However, when it is related in Num. 
xxi. 1-3 that “Israel” took part in the capture of Hormah, it seems 
possible that the attempt was even made to generalize the “ Calebite ” 
tradition, and this tendency may appear again when Joshua finds 
a place in the story of the spies and takes part in the overthrow 
of Amalek (Ex. xvii. 8-16, a pale reflection of Num. xxi. 1-3) ?. 

It remains now to consider the provisional epithet “Calebite’’ 
which has been attached to the tradition of the journey into Judah. 
What evidence is there for the constitution of the tribes or clans 
which made this journey? Already it has been seen that Caleb, one 
of the spies, appears later in the negeb of Judah, and the clan of 
the father-in-law of Moses, the nomad Kenites, are subsequently 
found, now in Judah and now in the north of Palestine at Kadesh- 
Naphtali. In P's narrative in Exod. xxxi. 2, we find that Bezalel 
ben Uri ben Hur takes part in the construction of the tabernacle. 
We have found that P's material cannot be wholly ignored, and 
on a priori grounds it could be conjectured that the notice is derived 


1 Observe the seantiness of Num. x. 29 sqq., and the treatment of 
Calebite traditions in Joshua xiv. 6-15, xv. 14-19 (above, XVIII, 352 sq.). 

2 On the relation between (1) Num, xxi. 1-13 followed by the successful 
movement northwards (xxi. 1-3), and (2) the parallel story in Exod. xvii. 
i-7 followed by the defeat of Amalek, see above, p. 746. In Num. xxi. 
1-3 the idea seems to be, not that Caleb entered from the east (as in 
Judges i), but that Israel accompanied Caleb northwards into Judah. 
In Num. xiv the inclusion of Joshua admits, naturally enough, of other 
explanations, although if it was thought that the future leader of the 
Israelites did not incur guilt when the spies were sent, it was forgotten 
that he evidently suffered the punishment of the forty years’ delay. 
Some allowance must always be made for the possibility that passages 
were revised at a period when the ‘Calebite” tradition as a distinct 
movement had been suppressed or forgotten. 
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from an older source’. It must be admitted that many of P’s names 
are worthless as evidence for the period to which they are attached, 
but since Bezalel in 1 Chron. ii. 19 sq. is said to belong to the 
Calebites it seems extremely probable that P is trustworthy in this 
instance. For, it is not easy to see why the genealogist should 
invent this information; nay rather, his aim is obviously to incorporate 
Calebites among the descendants of Judah, and consequently the 
probability is that he is manipulating his evidence, and not fabricating 
it. There is no apparent reason why he should make Uri a grandson 
fo Caleb unless the belief prevailed that Bezalel was a Calebite, and 
since P itself calls Bezalel a Judaean (in agreement with the aim of 
1 Chron. ii), it seems justifiable to conclude that an earlier source 
(in agreement with the earlier representation) would have regarded 
the famous artificer as a member of the southern clan. That this 
would be extremely appropriate in the account of a “Calebite” 
migration is at once obvious. As regards his partner Aholiab the 
Danite, the evidence is more complicated, and must be viewed in 
the light of all the available evidence bearing upon the relations of 
Calebites and Kenites to other clans ?. 
STANLEY A. Cook. 


1 Cp. the case of Nadab and Abihu. 
2 See, in the meanwhile, XVIII, 354 above. 


(To be concluded.) 
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HEBREW ILLUMINATED MSS. 


L’Ornement Hébratque par D. GuNzBURG et V. Stassor. (Berlin: 
S. Calvary & Co., 1905.) 


Baron Davip GunzBuRG has, in conjunction with M. Vladimir 
Stassof, produced a work of very great interest for the history of 
Hebrew MSS. ornamentations. The publication consists of a portfolio 
of twenty-seven plates, measuring close upon 23 in. by 183 in.; and 
as the margins are as a rule rather narrow, the size of the repro- 
ductions will at once strike one as being on a magnificent scale, 
apparently the scale of the original MSS. themselves. In many cases, 
however, the plates contain a variety of smaller ornamentations 
grouped together partly on account of their artistic relation to each 
other, and partly for the sake of the grand effect which the com- 
bination was intended to produce. The plates are in the following 
order: First a frontispiece, bearing no number, and intznaea to 
show the artistic “motifs” underlying the ornamentations that 
follow; then Nos. I-VI, VII, VII*, VIII-XXII, followed by plates 
A, B, and C. The ornamentations of plates I-XXII are all taken 
from the collections of Hebrew MSS. acquired by the Imperial 
Library of St. Petersburg from Abraham Firkovicz in 1856, and 
from his representatives in 1876. Plate A is taken from a MS. of 
French origin in possession of the Bibliotheque Nationale, at Paris ; 
plate B reproduces ornamentations contained in certain British 
Museum MSS.; and plate C represents an ornamented Yemenite 
MS. in Baron Gunzburg’s own possession. 

We shall return presently to the contents of the plates for the 
purpose of taking note of them in detail. For the moment we must 
consider the main idea which Baron Gunzburg and M. Stassof desire 
us to see embodied in their fine portfolio of ornamentations. This 
idea is lucidly expressed in the ‘‘ Avant-Propos” penned by Baron 
Gunzburg, and it amounts to a thesis of no less magnitude than this: 
That there exists, or, at any rate that during the period covered 
by their MSS., and long before, there has existed, an art of orna- 
mentation which can be called specifically Jewish, and that the 
“ motifs” underlying this Jewish art can be traced clearly enough, 
though under various modifications, in the ornamented Hebrew MSS. 
coming from different countries of the diaspora. Both M. Stassof 
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and Baron Gunzburg are very deeply impressed with the reality of 
“la tradition artistique chez les Israélites,” and they claim that their 
joint publication proves the thesis up to the hilt. It is, therefore, 
from a critical point of view very necessary to examine the theory 
in the light of all the available evidence; and this we may do 
without in any way belittling the fine portfolio of ornamentations 
before us. On the contrary, we may be grateful to the editors even 
for their error--if error we can show it to be—as to the cardinal 
point; for ‘‘ L’Ornement Hébraique”’ would probably never have seen 
the light, if it were not for the idea of a specifically Jewish art which 
inspired the editors with the desire of producing the work. 

Now for the main idea itself. Can we accept the thesis that there 
does exist, or at any rate that there has existed, a peculiarly Jewish 
art of MSS. ornamentations? Let us look at the evidence. We 
have before us (1) an illuminated MS. of French origin, belonging 
to the thirteenth century; (2) illuminated Haggadahs produced (a) 
in the South of France or North of Spain, (b) in Germany and else- 
where ; (3) anilluminated copy of Maimonides’ Yad of Spanish origin, 
belonging to the latter part of the fifteenth century; (4) a finely 
ornamented copy of a Festival Service Book, written and ornamented 
at Florence about the middle of the fifteenth century. This list 
could be considerably extended, but it will be sufficient for our 
purpose. For if we compare not only the general impressions received 
from these specimens of the illuminative art, but also the details 
of the various ornamentations, it seems quite impossible to affirm 
that they, in any essential manner whatsoever, all belong to one and 
the same class of artistic work; and if furthermore the various kinds 
of Hebrew ornamentations are compared with the general orna- 
mentative art as it flourished at the periods named in France, Italy, 
Spain, Germany, and other parts of the globe, one is irresistibly led 
to the conclusion that the divers specimens of Hebrew MSS. orna- 
mentations are neither more nor less than reproductions of French, 
Italian, Spanish, German, and other models. The theory, therefore, 
that there is, or that there ever was, an illuminative art that can be 
called purely Jewish is thus shown to be in conflict with the evidence, 
and would seem to be merely ‘‘the child aérial, of enthusiasm born 
and noblest love.” 

But how is it, we may fairly ask, that the ornamentations of 
the portfolio before us do—at any rate so far as plates I-XXII are 
concerned, produce an impression of homogeneity ? and how is it 
that M. Ropett has been able to construct out of them the fine frontis- 
piece embodying the self-same ‘“‘ motifs” underlying them all? The 
answer is that the MSS. from which these plates were taken have one 
and all an oriental or semi-oriental provenance, and that their general 
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similarity of character is determined not so much by their Jewish con- 
tents as by their more or less cognate origin. For although Abraham 
Firkovicz was as great a traveller as he was a scholar and a falsifier, 
there were certain limits to his travels as much as to his other doings. 
The Crimea, the Caucasus, Egypt, Palestine, and Mesopotamia, were 
the countries the treasures of which he aimed at ransacking. The 
Hebrew MSS. collected by him no doubt came mainly from the 
Crimea, Egypt, and Palestine, though he probably also brought 
several from Mesopotamia. The collections purchased from him and 
his legatees by the Russian Government therefore bore throughout 
the eastern or half-eastern stamp of workmanship, and the similarity 
of the various ornamentations may thus safely be put down to this 
cause and—so far as the main characteristics of the art are con- 
cerned—to none other. In how far plates A, B, and C fall in with 
the general scheme of the ornamentations shown in the portfolio, 
and in how far they differ from it, is a question which can only 
be referred to in a detailed consideration of the plates. For the 
present it is enough to state our conviction that if Firkovicz had 
included France, Italy, Spain, and other parts in his travels, he 
might have brought together a collection of MSS. far less homo- 
geneous in character than the great Hebrew Library established as 
a result of his efforts at St. Petersburg. 

The conclusion, therefore, at which we arrive is that the existence 
of a specifically Jewish art of illumination is negatived' by the fuller 
evidence afforded by collections which largely differ in their character 
from the MSS. brought together by Firkovicz; and it may, perhaps, 
fitly be remarked here that the Jewish genius, so far as it can be 
identified with the highest and best of the race as a whole, moves 
in an entirely different sphere of excellence. Jewish artists there, 
of course, are; but they are qua artists merged into one or other 
of the schools of art that may exist at the time. Their genius is, 
from a Jewish point of view, not racial but individual. The thing 
would stand quite differently if a modern Jew were to excel in the 
art of writing sacred poetry or in the intuitive (as distinct from 
the philosophic) power of religious contemplation, 

Before taking leave of Baron Gunzburg’s interesting and, notwith- 
standing its untenable main thesis, inspiriting ‘‘ Avant-Propos,” it 
is necessary to remark that the question of the existence of a speci- 
fically Jewish art is quite distinct from that proposed by the late 
Professor David Kaufmann? as to whether the ornamentations of 

1 This does not, of course, exclude special Jewish features of a sub- 
sidiary nature, such as the choice of subjects, the introduction of Jewish 


symbols, &c. 
2 In the edition of the famous Haggadah of Sarajevo. The same topic 
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Hebrew MSS. were executed by Jews or Gentiles. The answer to 
this question will, in substantial agreement with that of Professor 
Kaufmann himself, have to be that, broadly speaking, Jewish artists 
of different schools, such as the Palestinian (?), Egyptian, Yemenite, 
Byzantine, French, or Italian, are responsible for the illumination 
of the Hebrew MSS. produced in different parts of the world. The 
ornamented Masorah!, which is so striking a feature in many of 
the plates contained in the portfolio, is in itself a proof that the 
Jewish scribe was in those particular cases also the illuminator; and 
it may, generally speaking, be affirmed that a thorough insight into 
the nature of the Hebrew text must be regarded as an indispensable 
qualification for an efficient style of ornamenting it. But such a 
qualification was very rare even among the more learned monks of 
mediaeval times. 

We may now proceed to a detailed examination of the plates, and 
we must begin by saying that the description of them offered by 
Baron Gunzburg will, though brief, be found very helpful and in- 
structive. Great care has evidently been exercised in the assignment 
of dates and suggestions of localities of workmanship in all cases 
where the MSS. themselves contain no explicit information on those 
points. The name of Firkovicz is, alas! but too frequently mentioned 
in connexion with “ chemical experiments” and certain or probable 
falsifications. We will in the present notice only mention some 
of the most important features of the plates, and here and there add 
such observations as the subject may suggest. 

The frontispiece, which, as hasalready been mentioned, was designed 
by M. Ropett, who is an architect by profession, is not described 
in the “Avant-Propos.’’ The richly gilded design includes in its 
“motifs” the YT }3; the sacred candlestick; circles, squares, 
triangles, and other geometrical figures; ornamentations in lancet- 
form, &c.; and (at the bottom) a scroll of the law partly unrolled. 
On the upper margin is the legend: ANN WS ONIN AwWY) ANN 
72 ANW. On the body of the plate, artistically arranged, and in 
fancifully shaped letters bearing a resemblance to Hebrew characters, 
is the title: “Ornementation des Anciens Manuscripts Hébreux de la 
Bibliotheque Impériale Publique de Saint-Pétersbourg.” In one circle 
designed by M. Ropett. Names of collaborators, &c., are also given. 
Plates I, II, III, IV, and XXI, 1 reproduce ornamentations taken 


is touched upon in Dr. Julius von Schlosser’s brilliant essay, entitled 
‘*Der Bilderschmuck der Haggadah,” in the same work, pp. 211-52. 

1 The MSS. from which these plates were taken are probably of Karaite 
origin. 
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from MS. II, 17 of the Imperial Library of St. Petersburg. The date 
is A. Gr. 1241 (A.D. 930), and the editors believe Egypt to be the 
“pays de provenance.” We will only mention that the seven-branched 
candlestick and Temple utensils, which are rather crudely represented 
on Plates II and III, are not at all identical in form with either 
those given on PI. A, or those contained in the British Museum MS. 
numbered King’s 1. This shows that even where perpetuity of 
tradition might reasonably be expected, the student who starts with 
a theory must be prepared for disappointment. The plates themselves 
show, in fact, two different forms of the sacred candlestick, the 
one rounded’, and the other with angular joints. A certain family 
likeness, however, there naturally is, as how could it be otherwise 
with representations of the same objects. 

Plates V, 1-36, VI, 1-40 and 42 are taken from MS. I, 11, which is 
assigned to the ninth century. One of the reasons given for naming 
Syria as a possible ‘“‘ pays d'origine” are the triangles superimposed 
on several of the ornamentations. We here frequently meet with 
the much ornamented letter 5 to mark, we suppose, the end of 
the Masoretic divisions called DD. 

Pl. VI, 41 represents a portion of some fragments? of the Hagio- 
grapha (MS. II, 115), which is dated (4)754 A.M. (A.D. 994). It 
contains the following words within an ornamented oblong :— 


pnw %. 2 
pny? 13 Ap and 


The owner, Joseph b. Isaac, is described in another part of the 
MS. as "1950", but the editors are inclined to assign the fragments to 
a Syrian origin. 

The entry under Pl. VI, 42 seems to represent some mistake on the 
part of the editors, as VI, 42 was already included in a preceding 
heading. 

Plates VII and VII* (taken from the MS. I, B. 19a) is declared by 
the editor to be ‘‘un des plus beaux spécimens connus d’enluminure 
biblique et un des MSS. les plus remarquables pour l'étude critique 
de la Bible.” Its date is A.D. 1010, and its origin is Cairo. The plates 
no doubt present us with very beautiful and most elaborate specimens 
of the Masorah in the form of illuminated diagrams. 

Pl. VIII, 1-23 shows remarkably beautiful small ornamentations 
(taken from MS. II, 10) in the shape of six- and eight-cornered forms 
of the 317 }2, &c. They are assigned to the beginning of the eleventh 
century, and their origin may possibly be Egypt. 

1 It may be noted that the candlestick on the arch of Titus is rounded. 

2 Several of the MSS. are, in fact, described as mere strips or torn leaves, 
3D2 
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Pl. VIII, 24, 25 (from MS. II, 12) shows a part of the Masorah in 

the form of an ornamented diagram, and (apparently) part of an 
epigraph. The MS. was in 1031 given to a Synagogue at Cairo, 
“si l'inscription est authentique.” It is assigned to Egypt, and is 
believed to be of the ninth or tenth century. 

Pl. VIII, 26-31 (from MS. I, 111) shows very beautiful small orna- 
mentations (vignettes at the head of columns). Date, a.m. 4868 
(A.D. 1118). Egyptian ? 

Pl. IX (from MS. II, 267) contains a dedication to a person named 
Aaron b. Abraham. The origin is apparently Egypt, and the date 
assigned to it is the beginning of the eleventh century. The 
colouring and style of ornamentation remind us strongly of Plates 
I, II, &e. 

Pl. X, 1 (MS. II, 263), of Egyptian origin, and probably belonging 
to latter part of the eleventh century. The date of presentation 
to a Synagogue in Cairo, supposed to have been originally 1245, is 
believed to have been falsified by Firkovicz into 1045. 

Pl. X, 2-13, XI (MS. II, 49, ‘‘malheureusement abimé par Firko- 
vich”); probably tenth century. Pl. XI represents a pointed portal, 
with texts within designs. 

Plates XII, XIII, XIV, 1-6 (MS. II, 262), partly illuminated 
Masorah, reminds one again very strongly by its colouring of Plates 
I, II, &c. It 1s assigned to the beginning of the eleventh century, 
and its origin is Cairo. It may be noted that the chain-like orna- 
mentations on Pl. XIV, 1 are not the same in form as those found 
on PI, B (vide infra). 

Pl. XIV, 7-17 (MS. II, 272) contains fine little ornamentations 
assigned to the end of the eleventh century, with Jerusalem as a 
likely place of provenance. The arabesque portions of the plate 
the editors were obliged to declare of foreign origin. If, however, 
the theory of a purely Jewish ornamentative art be abandoned, this 
imitation of Moorish forms would fall in with the general tendency 
of adaptation. Very fine specimens of a modified kind of arabesque 
ornamentation are found in the British Museum MS. Harley 5698 
(Maimonides’ Yad ; Spanish origin, A.D. 1472). 

Pl. XV (MS. II, 17), a fine specimen of ornamented Masorah, which 
the editors (on doubtful grounds, as it appears to us) assign to the 
ninth century. The large star-like ornamentation is really a form 
of the eight-cornered 17 j3, the six-cornered form being given in 
smaller size within. 

Plates XVI, XVII, XVIII (MS. II, 8) are exceedingly beautiful, both 
in general outline and in detail. The colouring is also very pleasing. 
The date is 951 A.D., and Jerusalem is believed to be the place of 
provenance. 
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Pl. XIX, 1-2 (MS. II, 168) takes us to a later time, the date being 
1225 A.D. It is, however, very fine work indeed. 

Pl. XIX, 3-7 (MS. IT, ror) belongs to about the middle of the 
fourteenth century, and the ornamentations are held to be ‘‘em- 
pruntés a l'industrie textile du N. de 1l’Afrique.” 

Pl. XX (MS. II, 53) is richer and more elaborate still. It also 
belongs to the north of Africa, and is assigned to the fifteenth 
century, or near it. 

Plates XXI, 4-6, 8-13; XXII, 1-17 (MS. II, 116) contain no orna- 
mentations in gold or colours, but only Masoretic rubrics in all sorts 
of elaborate geometrical and other designs. They are assigned to the 
eleventh or twelfth century, and are held to have come from the 
Near East. 

Pl. XXI. 14-18 (MS. I, 92) also contains uncoloured designs of 
Masoretic rubrics. The parchment is said to have been prepared “a 
la fagon de France et d’Allemagne,” and is supposed to belong to 
the twelfth century. The reader is referred to Cat. Harkavy, pp. 131- 
33, and ‘‘ Altjiidische Denkmiiler aus der Krim,” p. 92. 

Pl. XXII, 18-19 (MS. I, 67), also Masoretic uncoloured designs, 
though no. 19 has a red outline round it. It may belong to the 
thirteenth century, and it is probably Egyptian in origin. 

Pl. A (MS. no. 7, Bibl. Nationale, Paris) has already been referred 
to in connexion with the representation of Temple utensils spoken of 
under plates I, II, &c. 

Pl. B contains ornamentations taken from the British Museum 
MSS. Or. 2363, 2373, 2365, 2350. It should be noticed that the MS. 
Or. 2363 (twelfth century) is not Yemenite, as the editors think, but 
in all probability Persian. The chain-like ornamentations belonging 
to it are, however, similar in the main to those taken from the 
Yemenite MSS. (compare XV, 1). 

Pl. C contains rich, but, to our eye, not very pleasing ornamentations 
taken from a Yemenite copy of the Hagiographa in the possession of 
Baron Gunzburg. The date is A. D. 1292. 

We may remark in conclusion that the Yemenite illuminations 
do not seem to us to be of the same genre as those described under 
Plates I-XXII. 

This account of the fine portfolio of Hebrew ornamentations which 
Baron Gunzburg and M. Stassof have presented to the world of 
learning and of art may fitly be concluded with the often quoted 
but none the less ever true saying that “a thing of beauty is a 
joy for ever.” 

GEORGE MARGOLIOUTH. 
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NOTES ON J.Q.R., XVIII, 399 rr. 


THE letter with which Mr. Cowley happily inaugurates his publica- 
tions from Bodleian Geniza Fragments in the last issue of the J. Q. R. 
offers many points of interest. We must be especially thankful to 
the editor for his self-denial in publishing this text without waiting 
for time to give a full commentary on his “find.” 

As in many fragments from the Geniza, the beginning and with it 
the names of its writer and the person to whom it is directed are 
missing, but the indications given with regard to the latter may 
perhaps enable us to guess at his identity. He lived in Spain 
(fol. 40a), had a very prominent position, is referred to twice as 
leader of his time (ibid.)?. A command is ascribed to him (fol. 39 b) ?. 
He further on took great interest in scholars and supported them 
(fol. 40a), and had previously twice sent money to the academy 
(fol. 41 b). As the letter is dated 953, all these statements would 
fit the great Spanish statesman of this time, Hasdai ben Isaac ibn 
Shaprut, who encouraged so greatly the beginnings of Jewish scholar- 
ship in Spain, and also contributed to the Babylonian academies *. 
It is therefore probable that thisletter was directed to him. 

The writer of the letter must have been either a Gaon or at least 
an Ab-Beth-Din, as can be concluded from his complaint that he 
had himself to travel through the judicial districts belonging to 
the academy, whereas in earlier times he used to send prominent 
members of his academy, giving them authorization to act as judges 
(fol. 42a). He also asks to have the money sent to him personally 
(fol. 43)‘, and that legal questions should be directed to him 


2 ponend Dm yD CAPO OMI YW ANNW IND ANNw Ww ws is an 
allusion to Berakot, 28 a. 

2 payONIT MHwNN. JM JNywnn Pwo means: ‘he prolongs thy command 
so that it reaches the Messianic time.’ Cf. Targum on Micah iv. 8. 

5’ That we only know about his relations to Sura, whence he bought 
copies of the Talmud (Dunash ben Labrat’s dedication of his criticism of 
Menahem, verse 35) is probably only on account of the scarcity of our 
sources. It is unknown whether Dosa ben Saadia, when he sent him a 
biography of Saadia (apn ’p, ed. Neubauer, p. 66) lived in Sura. 

* soma mam man IM. Half a century later Samuel ben Hofni warns 
Josef ben Berakhya—the scholar from Kairuan who had the title 
mw 720—not to listen to those who write to him: ‘Send the offerings 
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personally (fol. 49a). It is unlikely that any other member of the 
academy, except the Gaon or the Ab-Beth-Din, would write in such 
terms. 

In spite of all the information he gives as to his ancestor, his name 
cannot be ascertained from the sources accessible to us, so far as I am 
aware. The Gaon of this time, Aaron ben Josef Sargado, is out of 
question, as Sherira (ed. Neubauer, p. 4o f.), expressly states that he 
was not a descendant of any of the Geonic families. Nor can the 
Ab-Betk-Din Amram bar Meshue, or the anti-Gaon Nehemiah bar 
Cohen-Zedek be identified with the writer, as the names of their 
fathers are given (fol. 41 a) without any epithet. We only learn that 
the writer was the grandson of the Ab-Beth-Din (73° IN) Tob, 
otherwise unknown, who was the son of Zemah ben Paltoi and brother 
of Sherira’s grandmother and of Moses, a brother of Nahshon ben 
Zadok. It is interesting to note that both Sherira’s grandfathers, 
paternal and maternal—viz. Jehuda and Meshue—were secretaries 
of the Gaon Zemah (MDO¥ 13.78 YY 75D, fol. 41 a). 

The name of a new Exilarch occurs here, that of Solomon (fol. 41 b). 
He is probably the grandson of David ben Zaccai, who after his 
father’s death, c. 941, was educated by Saadia. He was twelve in 
941, and therefore was about twenty-two years old when his inter- 
cession saved part of the money for the academy in 951. 

It would be extremely interesting to know more about the person 
who tried to steal the money sent to the academy from Spain, but 
was partly checked by the Exilarch. He appears to have tried again 
in vain two years later to take away the contributions sent from the 
same country through pious and righteous brothers, Aaron and Moses, 
sons of Abraham ben Aaron, who are stated to have been rich men of 
business (fol. 41b). Was the alleged robbery perhaps merely the 
attempt of another faction of the academy to divert the funds ? 

Our letter gives us some new information about the conditions of 
the academies during the latter part of the Geonic period, but 
generally agrees with information already gained from other Geniza 
discoveries!. We see that in the middle of the tenth century, when 
the Sura academy, soon after Saadia’s death, altogether disappeared, 
that of Pumpadita was in very precarious circumstances from lack 
of means. The regular income from the districts of Babylonia? had 


in my name” (J. Q. R., XIV, 308). This passage is therefore no absolute 
proof that the writer of our text held the dignity of Gaon. 

1 Schechter’s Saadyana, Nos. XLV and XLVI, and G. Margocliouth, 
J.Q.R., XIV, 308-9, which relate to a little later period. 

2 Compare with reference to these districts, Neubauer, Chronicles, II> 


8o f. 
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been very much diminished, owing to the country having been de- 

vastated ; it had lost its money and landed property, and, the writer 
complains, nothing was left to them but the writings of their fore- 
fathers. Thus, the contributions from abroad were the only source of 
income of the academy. We do not find in this letter, as in those 
of later times (see the passages quoted above), an allusion to new 
centres of learning which took away this last support from the 
academies. The decentralization had clearly not yet begun. Dis- 
union reigned in the academy (fol. 42a), though our writer does not 
give any details; these can partly be gathered from Sherira (p. 41). 

The most important fact we learn from the letter is with regard to 
the relations between Spain and Babylonia. The hypothesis ', that 
questions from Spain were generally directed to Sura only, is refuted 
by the new text. Of course, Natronai’s well-known responsum on the 
order of the M373 found in a Geniza MS. by Dr. Ginzberg, who 
publishes the text in the present issue of the J. Q. R., as well as the 
Siddur of Amram ?, were sent to Spain from Sura, and from our 
letter we learn that Zadok and Nahshon ° also sent responsa to Spain 
from Sura. But on the other hand, we now know that Paltoi, Zemah, 
Jehuda, Cohen-Zedek and Tob and Meshue, all of Pumpadita, were in 
regular communication with Spain. The well-known statement of 
the D’Nyn ’D, p. 267, that the exilarch Natronai ben Haninai, when 
exiled from Babylonia in 773, wrote the Talmud down for the 
Spanish Jews from memory becomes very doubtful since we read 
here that Paltoi (842-58) sent them a copy of the Talmud with 
explanations, and that his son Zemah had a very lively correspondence 
upon difficult passages. The writer of our letter was in possession of 
all these letters and his information on these points is, therefore, 
authentic. We have here the earliest mention of collections of 
Geonic responsa—arranged probably according to authors. 

Finally, attention may be called to two minor points in the letter, 
the peculiar legend that the Palestinians advised Alexander to go to 
Spain and consult the great Jewish scholars of that country on the 
way to heaven (fol. 40a), and the text of the NNYTDNT Sp wy * 
with the peculiar reading 13° 12°34 (fol. 43 a), for which Berakot, 22 a 
and 38b, where 3° is called 13°39, may be compared. 






































1 J, Miiller, owe mavwend mney, p. 143, note 13; Biichler, R.£.J., 
L, 160. 

2 Cf. also the Geonic Responsa, ed. Lyck, No. 56. 

3 A responsum of his to Spain is mentioned by Aaron ben Joseph ibn 
Sargado in ons, ed. Constantinople, fol. 26 d. 

* Cf. v7 xn ‘od, ed. Buber, p. 1 f., where all the variations from other 
sources are given. 
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The letter of Samuel ben Hofni which follows the anonymous one 
mentioned above, gives his genealogy (previously given by Harkavy, 
Dnwnnd 72, III, 1), calling his great-grandfather Fw WI 133. 
It is directed to Fez and therefore suggests the reading wb aawn 
OND ‘oon Sx HN 72 in Wy, ed. Lemberg, II, 26 c, instead of the 
unintelligible DN5 03n, which Harkavy proposes to correct 8'DM'D DIN 
(loc. cit., p. 10, note 5), and J. Miiller (loc. cit., p. 169, note 5) O2M 
DNS. 

The most interesting point in this fragment is the very full list 
of dignitaries of the academies (fol. 45 a), among which the 738 is 
missing. Perhaps we ought to read [j01] ’w” [38] 7O1 WH. The 
titles mentioned are 72°" “HID (which does not occur to my 
knowledge elsewhere), the heads of the ON'"7D (who elsewhere occur 
only outside of Babylonia, cf. Ginzberg, J. Q. R., XVIII, 425), of 
Dw (cf. Halberstam, NW, V, 139) D'}PID, pod (cf. Halberstam, 
loc. cit., 137f.), and M1y"d, the O'NSN, DIN, and O'NNIT 123 (the last 
a@ very peculiar classification), D’DD\’ (mostly in Babylonia they have 
the title }), D'NIN (cf. on this title in Talmudical and post-Tal- 
mudical times, Krochmal, jam °3133 71, Lemberg. 1851, p. 197 f.; 
Liw, Graph. Requisiten, II, 129; Friedmann, xndvan, p. xlii, Lewy, 
Abba Saul, 8 f.; Halberstam, }1", V, 140; Halevy, DIVRAT nn, 
III, 5 f. note), ovnbdn, and OMDD. It would seem that after the 
re-establishment of the academy at Sura many new titles were 
created. The letter was probably written during the early part of 
Samuel ben Hofni’s Gaonate, before he had the difficulties of which 


he complains in J. Q. R., XIV, 303. 
ALEXANDER MARX. 
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e medie delle scuole israelitiche " (Livorno, Belforte). Third edition. 

J. CoLERvS, ‘The Life of Benedict de Spinosa.” Reprint of 1706 
edition. 

W. D. Crockett, ‘‘The Books of the Kings of Judah and Israel.” 
Price 5s. net. 

A. Darp, ‘‘Chez les ennemis d’Israél, Amorrhéens, Philistins ” 
(Paris, Lecoffre). Pp. 334. Price 3.50 Fr. 

W. H. Dausney, “The Three Additions to Daniel” (Cambridge, 
Deighton Bell). The Song of the Three Holy Children ; the History 
of Susanna; Bel and the Dragon. Pp. xvi, 258. Price 5s. net. 

F. Dexitzscn, “Assyrische Grammatik mit Ubungsstiicken und 
kurzer Literatur-Ubersicht”’ (Berlin, Reuther & Reichard; London, 
Williams & Norgate). Second, revised edition. Pp. x, 374+50. 
Price 14 M. 

I. Deutscn, “Die Hiufung der Synonyma, eine Schwierigkeit 
beim Uebersetzen der Gebete ” (Breslau). 

P. DHorME, “Les formations par analogie dans le verbe hébreu” 
(Revue biblique internat., Jan. 1906, pp. 114-126.) 

S. R. Driver, “The Minor Prophets” (Edinburgh, Jack). Nahum, 
Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi. Introduction, 
Revised Version with Notes, Index, and Map. In the “Century Bible.” 
Pp. xvi, 337. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

B. DuuM, “Das Buch Habakuk: Text, Ubersetzung und Erklarung” 
(Tiibingen, Mohr). Pp. 101. Price 2.80 M. 

E. DusarpIn, “La source du fleuve chrétien: I. Le Judaisme” 
(Paris, Mercure de France). Pp. 420. Price 3.50 Fr. 

E. A. Epeurtt, “An Enquiry into the Evidential Value of Pro- 
phecy” (London, Macmillan). Pp. xxxviii, 627. Price 7s. 6d. 


E. BEN Emvuzaa, WX 73° “BD (Livorno). 


D. FeucHTWANG, ‘‘ Kanzelreden” (Leipzig, Kaufmann). Part 3. 
Price 2.50 M. 
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D. R. ForHEeRINGHAM, “The Chronology of the Old Testament ” 
(Cambridge, Deighton Bell). Pp. vi, 144. Price 3s. net. 

A. FRANKL-GRUw, “ Die Psalmen nach dem zu lesenden Texte (*")p) 
geordnet und mit einem Worterverzeichnisse fiir den Schulge- 
brauch bearbeitet ’ (Kremsier). 

I, FRIEDLANDER, ‘“‘ Achad Ha‘am” (Philadelphia, ‘‘The Jewish Ex- 
ponent”). A lecture on the spiritual Zionism of Asher Ginzberg 
(who writes under the pseudonym OYA INN). Pp. 8. 


H. A. Gries, “ Adversaria Sinica” (Shanghai, Kelly and Walsh), 
No. 3 includes “Moses” (references to the Biblical story in three 
Chinese sources). 

L. GinzBerG, “The Rabbinical Student” (New York, “ Macca- 
bean”), A Lecture. Pp. 4o. 

F. K. Ginzeu, “Handbuch der mathematischen und technischen 
Chronologie” (Leipzig, Hinrichs). Vol. I: Babylonian, Egyptian, 
Mohammedan, Persian, Indian, Chinese, Japanese, and Central 
American Chronology. Pp. xii, 584. Price 19 M. 

L. GoLpscHMIDT, *‘Der babylonische Talmud ” (Leipzig, Harra- 
sowitz). Text, Variae lectiones, German Translation, and Notes. 
First half of Baba Bathra. Pp. 917-1152. Price 15 M. 


C. Grimm, “Glossar zum Vespasian-Psalter und den Hymnen”’ 
(Heidelberg, Winter). Pp. vi, 220. Price 4 M. 

S. GRONEMANN, “ Predigten fiir alle [jiidischen] Feste des Jahres” 
(Frankfurt a. M., Kauffmann), Thirty-six sermons, Pp. viii, 216. 
Price 3 M. 

M. GRUNWALD, “Zur Psychologie und Geschichte des Blutritual- 
wahnes: Der Prozess Simon von Trient und Leopold Hilsner” (Berlin, 
Calvary). Pp. 24. 

H. M. Gwatkin, “The Knowledge of God” (Edinburgh, T. & 
T. Clark). Vol. I. Pp. xii, 308. Price 12s. net. 

J. HANAUER, “Baptism, Jewish and Christian” (London, Long- 
mans). No. IV of Short Studies in Judaism and Christianity. Pp. 
vii, 29. Price 3d. net. 

I. Harris, “‘ History of Jews’ College ” (London, Printed for Private 
Circulation). Pp. 202. With Portraits and other illustrations, 

H. S. Q. Henr1QuUEz, “The Law of Aliens and Naturalization, in- 


cluding: the text of the Aliens Act, 1905” (London, Butterworth). 
I. Historical Survey; II. Who is an Alien born; III. Classification 
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ef Aliens: Alien Friends and Alien Enemies; IV. How an Alien 
may become a British subject; V. The Loss and Resumption of 
British Naticnality; VI. The Aliens Act, 1905. Pp. xviii, 242. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 

G. F. Hit, “ Historical Greek Coins” (London, Constable). Dis- 
cusses the Shekel problem (p. 151 sq.). Many plates. Pp. xix, 181. 
Price 1os. 6d. net. 


G. Hospere, ‘Die Psalmen der Vulgata iibersetzt” (Freiburg, 
Herder). Second edition. Pp. xxxv, 484. Price 10 M. 


R. F. Horton, “Inspiration and the Bible” (London, Unwin), 
Eighth Edition, with new Preface. Pp. xiv, 256. Price 1s. net. 


A. Houtin, “ La Question biblique au xx’ siecle” (Paris, Nourry). 
Pp. 300. 4 Fr. 

L. Htuner, “The Jewish Woman in America” (New York). 
Pp. 14. 

A. JEREMIAS, ‘Das alte Testament im Lichte des alten Orients” 
(Leipzig, Hinrichs). Second, fully revised edition: Erste Abteilung. 
Pp. 192. Price 3.60 M. 

T. KappsteErn, ‘‘Ahasver in der Weltpoesie” (Berlin, Reimer). 
“The Wandering Jew” legend, &c. Pp. x, 157. Price 3 M. 


H. E. KaurMany, “ Vorlesungen und Essays, anlisslich der ersten 
jiidischen Gesellschaftsreise nach dem heiligen Lande 1905, verfasst 
und herausgegeben von Rabbiner H. E. K.” (Pozega, Klein). Pp. 
viii, III. 

D. A. KLosTERMANN, “Der Pentateuch. Beitriige zu seinem Ver- 
stindniss und seiner Entstehungsgeschichte” (Leipzig, Hinrichs), 
Pp. 512. Price 8.50 M. 


O. KiuaE, “Die Idee des Priestertums in Israel-Juda und im Ur- 
christentum ” (Leipzig, Deichert). Pp. viii, 67. Price M. 1.60. 


L. KNnouuer, “Leitfaden des elementaren Religionsunterricht ” 
(Hanover, Berliner). Price 50 Pf. 

M. LAMBERT, Set ap (Kiew, Kahana). In Kahana’s Hebrew 
Critical Edition of the O. T. 


C. v. LASSBERG, “ Das alte und neue Testament als Menschenwerk 
oder Wahrheit und Dichtung im Bibelglauben. Die Entwickelung 
des Judentums und Christentums von der iltesten bis auf die 
neueste Zeit auf tatsiichlich historische Grundlage aus den Orig.- 
Quellen” (Dresden, Pierson). Pp. xxiv, 651. Price 12 M. 
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P. LEDERER, “Schulchan Aruch " (Béhmen, Rosenberg). Part I. 
. Second edition (in German). 

O. Levy, “The Revival of Aristocracy” (Loncon, Probsthain). 
Translated by L. A. Magnus. Chapter VIII, “The Jews.” Pp. xvi. 
119. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

M. LrBeEr, “ Rashi" (Philadelphia, Jewish Publication Society of 
America). Translated from the French by Adele Szold. Pp. 278. 
An English edition will shortly be issued by Messrs. Macmillan for 
the Jewish Historical Society of England. 

C. Liesscniitz, ‘Nn 8’n AwyoM wrtwn (Plotze). Sermons 
(Hebrew) on Genesis and Exodus. Pp. 535. Price 6 M. 


A. Lotsy, “ Morceaux d’exégése" (Paris, Picard). Includes: Les 
pharisiens. Pp.216. Price 5 Fr. 

Lucas, “Die Wissenschaft des Judentums und die Wege zu ihrer 
Férderung ” (Berlin, Glogan). Pp. zo. Price 1 M. 

A. M. Luncz, o'Svn (Jerusalem). Vol. VII, Part iii of (Hebrew) 
Quarterly devoted to Palestinian topics. Pp. 181-278. 

R. A. S. MACALISTER, “ Bible Sidelights from the Mound of Gezer: 
A Record of Excavation and Discovery in Palestine’’ (London, Hodder 
& Stoughton). Price 5s. 

F. Martin, ‘‘Le Livre d'Hénoch, traduit sur le texte éthiopien’’ 
(Paris, Letouzey). Pp. clii, 319. Price 7.50 fr. 

E. Meyer, “Die Israeliten und ihre Nachbarstimme, mit Bei- 
triigen von B, Luther” (Halle, Niemeyer). Contents: Die Mosessagen 
und die Leviten ; Die Persénlichkeit der Jawisten ; Die Novellen von 
Juda und Tamar und andere israelitische Novellen; Die Israeliten 
und ihre Nachbarstiimme (pp. 207-561): I. Israelitische Mythologie ; 
II. Die Siidstiimme ; III. Die Israeliten. Pp. xvi, 576. Price 14 M. 

MEYER, “‘ Grosses Konversations-Lexikon ’’ (Leipzig, Bibl. Institut). 
Sixth edition. Vols. XII-XIII. L-Mit. Price 9 M. each vol. 


A. MIcHAELIS, “ Die archiologischen Entdeckungen des 19. Jahr- 
hunderts” (Leipzig, Seemann). Pp. viii, 325. Price 5.20 M. 

W. A. MoBERLY, “The Old Testament in Modern Light" (Lon- 
don, 8.P.C.K.). Pp. 162. Price 1s. 6d. 

J. Morratt, “The Books of Judges and Ruth” (London, Hodder 
& Stoughton). Pp. 144. Price 1s. 6d. net. 

W. MOLLER, “Die messianische Erwartung der vorexilischen 
Propheten, zugleich ein Protest gegen moderne Textzersplitterung ” 
(Giitersloh, Bertelsmann). Pp. iv, 398. Price 6 M. 
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C. G. MonTeriorE, “Liberales Judentum” (Leipzig, Pfeffer). 
German translation by O. Plaut. Pp. 219. Price 4 M. 


— “Two Addresses” (London, Publications Jewish Religious Union). 
Two Addresses on the Mission of Israel. Pp. 31. 


A. Nossta, “‘ Abarbanel, das Drama eines Volkes” (Berlin, Steinitz). 
A drama of the period of Ferdinand and Isabella. Pp. 64. Price 2 M. 


“ORIENTALISCHE STUDIEN, Theodor Néldeke zum siebzigsten 
Geburtstag (2. Mirz 1906) gewidmet von Freunden und Schiilern” 
(Giessen, Tépelmann). Contents: Vorwort (M. de Goeje), Ueber- 
sicht der Schriften T. Néldeke’s (E. Kuhn), Index (C. Bezold): and 
the following essays:—-J. Barth (Berlin), ‘‘ Formangleichung bei be- 
grifflichen Korrespondenzen”; W. Barthold (St. Petersburg), ‘Zur 
Geschichte der Saffariden”; R. Basset (Algiers), “ Les mots arabes 
passés en berbere”; W. Baudissin (Berlin), “ Esmun-Asklepios ” ; 
C. Becker (Heidelberg), “Die Kanzel im Kultus des alten Islam”; 
M. van Berchem (Cran, Switzerland), “Monuments et inscriptions de 
l’atabek Lu'lu’ de Mossoul"’; A. Bevan (Cambridge), ‘The Aramaic 
root pbp "; C. Bezold (Heidelberg), ‘‘ Das arabisch-ithiopische Testa- 
mentum Adami”; T. de Boer (Gravenhage), ‘“‘Kindi wider die 
Trinitat "'; W. Brandt (Amsterdam), “ Widmung"’; O. Braun (Wiirz- 
burg), “‘Syrische Texte iiber die erste allgemeine Synode von Kon- 
stantinopel”; C. Brockelmann (Kénigsberg), “Das Dichterbuch 
des Muhammid ibn Sallam al Jumahi”; R. Briinnow (Bonn), “ Das 
Kitabu-l-Itba'i wa-l-Muzawajati des Abi-l-Husain Ahmed ibn Faris 
ibn Zakariya ” ; K. Budde (Marburg), “ Zur Geschichte der tiberien- 
sischen Vokalisation”; F. Buhl (Copenhagen’, “Ein paar Beitrige 
zur Kritik der Geschichte Muhammed's”; J. Chabot (Paris) “ Mig, 
hsas as Note sur l’ouvrage syriaque intitulé: Le Jardin des Délices”; 
L. Cheikko (Beirut), “Un traité inédit de Honein”; T. W. Davies 
(Bangor), “ Brief Studies in Psalm criticism ” ; A. Deissmann (Heidel- 
berg), “Der Name Panthera”; H. Derenbourg (Paris), ‘‘ Un passage 
tronqué du Fakhri sur Abof ‘Abd Allah Al-Baridi, vizir d’Ar-Radi 
Billah et d’Al-Mouttaki Lillah”; A. von Domaszewski (Heidelberg), 
“Virgo Caelestis”; R. Duval (Paris), “Notice sur la Rhétorique 
d’Antoine de Tagrit’’; B. D. Eerdmans (Leyden), “Das Mazzoth- 
Fest”; J. Euting (Strassburg), ‘‘ Der Kamels-Sattel bei den Bedui- 
nen”; A. Fischer (Leipzig), “ Eine Qoran-Interpolation”; S. Fraen- 
kel (Breslau), “ Das Schutzrecht der Araber”; I. Friedlinder (New 
York), “Zur Komposition von ibn Hazm’s Milal w’an-Nihal”; V. 
Gardthausen (Leipzig), “Die Parther in griechisch-rémischen In- 


schriften”; M. Gaster (London), “ Massoretisches im Samarita- 
nischen”; R. Geyer (ick) RAD “ auf dem Kamel. Ein 
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Beitrag zur altarabischen Phraseologie ” ; F. Giese (Greifswald), “Die 
Volksszenen aus Hiisén Kahmi’s Roman wie”; L. Ginzberg (New 
York), ‘‘Randglossen zum hebriischen Ben Sira”; M. de Goeje 
(Leyden), “‘ Die Berufung Mohammed's”; J. Goldziher (Buda-Pesth), 
“ Zauberelemente im islamischen Gebet”; H. Grimme (Freiburg), 
“Der Logos in Siidarabien”; I. Guidi (Rome), “Il Sawasew”’; 
J. Halévy (Paris), “Deux probleémes assyro-sémitiques’’; A. Hjelt 
(Helsingfors) ‘‘Pflanzennamen aus dem Hexaémeron Jacob’s von 
Edessa”; P. Horn (Strassburg), “Die Sonnenaufginge im Schah- 
name’’; M. Houtsma (Utrecht), ‘“‘ Eine metrische Bearbeitung des 
Buches Kalila wa-Dimna”; H. Hiibschmann (Strassburg), “ Griech. 
«reis” ; A. Jackson (Yonkers, N. Y.), “Some Additional Data on 
Zoroaster”; G. Jacob (Erlangen), ‘‘Das Weinhaus nebst Zubehér 
nach den [azelen des Hafiz”; M. Jastrow (Philadelphia), “On the 
Composite Character of the Babylonian Creation Story’; P. Jensen 
(Marburg), ‘Der babylonische Sintflutheld und sein Schiff in der 
israelitischen Gilgamesch-Sage”; T. Juynboll (Leyden), “ Uber die 
Bedeutung des Wortes ‘amm”; E. Kautzsch (Halle), “ Die sogenann- 
ten aramiiisierenden Formen der Verba »”y im Hebriischen”; S. 
Landauer (Strassburg), ‘‘Zum Targum der Klagelieder’’; C. Leh- 
mann-Haupt (Berlin), “ByAtravas und BeAnrdpas”; M. Lidzbarski 
(Kiel), ‘“‘Uthra und Malakha”; E. Littmann (Princeton, N. J.), 
“‘Semitische Stammessagen der Gegenwart. Aus dem Tigré iiber- 
setzt’’; I. Low (Szegedin), ‘Aramiische Fischnamen”; C. Lyall 
(London), “Ibn al-Kalbi’s Account of the First Day of al-Kulab”’; 
D. Macdonald (Hartford, Conn.), ‘‘The Story of the Fisherman and 
the Jinni”; K. Marti (Bern), “Die Ereignisse der letzten Zeit nach 
dem Alten Testament”; A. Mez (Basel), ‘“‘ Ueber einige sekundire 
Verba im Arabischen”; G. F. Moore (Cambridge, Mass.), “nan 
saon Sy and its equivalents”; D. H. Miller (Vienna), “Das Sub- 
stantivum verbale”; K. Neumann (Strassburg), ‘‘Die Enthalts- 
namen der pseudo-clementinischen Briefe de virginitate in ihrer 
Stellung zur Welt”; R. Nicholson (Cambridge), “An unknown 
Biography of Muhammad, entitled Kitébu man sabara zafira”; B. 
Niese (Marburg), ‘Eine Urkunde aus der Makkabierzeit”; W. 
Nowach (Strassburg), “ Metrum und Textkritik ”; J. Oestrup (Copen- 
hagen), ‘‘Smintheus. Zur homerischen Mythologie”; F. Pareira 
(Lisbon), “Jacobi, episcopi Nisibeni, Homilia de adventu regis 
Persarum adversus urbem Nisibis’ ; H. Reckendorf (Freiburg), “ Zum 
Gebrauch des Partizips im Altarabischen ”; N. Rhodokanakis (Graz), 
“ Uber einige arabische Handschriften der éffentlichen Bibliotheken 
in Konstantinopel’’; C. Rossini (Rome), “ Poemetto lirico tigrai per 
la battaglia di Addi Cheletd” ; G. Rothstein (Berlin), “ Zu a8-Sabuti's 
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Bericht tiber die Tahiriden”; J. Rothstein (Halle), “Ein Specimen 
criticum zum hebriischen Texte des Sirachbuches”; F. Schulthess 
(Gottingen), ‘‘ Umajja b. Abi-s-Salt” ; F.Schwally (Giessen), “ Aegypti- 
aca”; E. Sellin (Vienna), “Das israelitische Ephod”; C. Seybold 
(Tiibingen), “Hebraica: i. Berith, ii. Rosch Keleb, rdsch hamor” ; 
C. Snouck Hurgronje (Batavia), ‘‘Zur Dichtkunst der Ba ‘Atwah in 
Hadhramét”; W. Soltau (Zabern), “Petrusanekdoten und Petrus- 
legenden in der Apostelgeschichte” ; W. Spiegelberg (Strassburg), 
“ Aegyptisches Sprachgut in den aus Aegypten stammenden aramii- 
schen Urkunden der Perserzeit ”; B. Stade (Giessen), ‘‘ Die poetische 
Form von Psalm 40”; H. Stumme (Leipzig), “Sidi Hammu als 
Geograph”; C. Torrey (Newhaven, Conn.), “The Kitab Ghalat ad- 
Du‘afa’ of Ibn Barri”; C. Toy (Cambridge, Mass.), “The Semitic Con- 
ception of Absolute Law”; G. Westphal (Marburg), “DOWN NI¥” ; 
A. 8. Yahuda (Berlin), “ Bagdadische Sprichwérter”; K. Zetterstéen 
(Upsala), “Ein geistliches Wechsellied in Fellihi”; H. Zimmern 
(Leipzig), ‘Das vermutliche babylonische Vorbild des Pehta und 
Mambuha der Mandier.” 2 vols., pp. liv, 1187. Price 40 M. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND, QUARTERLY STATEMENT, April, 
1906 (London, 38 Conduit St.). Contents: the Immovable East 
(P. G. Baldensperger) ; the Bedouin of the Sinaitic Peninsula (W. E. 
Jennings-Bramley) ; History of the Fellahin during the first half of 
the 19th century (R. A. S. Macalister and E. W. G. Masterman) ; 
Gezer and Taanach (Macalister); the Egyptian statuette from Gezer 
(F. Griffith); three ossuary inscriptions from Gezer (Macalister) ; 
the Crucifixion, Burial, and Resurrection of Jesus (A. Davison) ; 
Palestinian Folk-lore (G. Dickson); Browne’s Travels in Palestine, 
1797 (Macalister) ; Notes on the Geography of Palestine (C. Hauser) ; 
Palestinian Archaeology (C. R. Conder); Meteorological Observations 
at Jerusalem (A. Datzi); Notices of foreign periodicals; the Acra 
(W. F. Birch and J. N. Tenz); the Apollophanes Inscription (Macalis- 
ter); Carthage and Gezer (S. A. Cook). 


W. FLINDERS PETRIE, “Researches in Sinai” (London, Murray). 
With chapters by C. T. Currelly. Pp. xxiii, 280. Price £1 1s. net. 


O. PFLEIDERER, “ Religion und Religionen” (Munich, Lehmann). 
Ch. xii, Die Religion Israels; ch. xiii, Die Religion des nachexilischen 
Judenthums. Pp. vi, 249. Price 4 M. 


S. Pozwakskr, Dyd3 3 AT 395 DEW “BD Sy wD (Frankfurt 
a. M., Kauffmann). Arabic (printed in Hebrew letters) Commentary. 
on Judges by Abii Zakarjé Jahya (A. Jehuda) ibn Bal‘éim. Pp. 25. 
Price 1.50 M. 
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O. Procxscu, “ Das nordhebriische Sagenbuch: die Elohimquelle 
iibersetzt und untersucht”’ (Leipzig, Hinrichs). Pp. 394. Price 12 M. 


J. H. Raven, “Old Testament Introduction, General and Special 
(London, Revell). Pp. 362. Price 6s. 


J. RAVENNA, “Pel Giubbileo Rabbinico del Prof. Giuseppe Jaré, 
Rabbino Maggiore di Ferrara” (Casale, Pane). 


J. Rrem, ‘‘ Die Sintflut. Eine ethnographisch-naturwissenschaftl. 
Untersuchung.” (Stuttgart, Kielmann). Pp. 54. Price 1 M. 


W. Rosenav, “Jewish Biblical Commentators” (Baltimore, 
Friedenwald). Contents: i. The Talmudic Period; ii. Karaites and 
Saadia; iii. Grammarians and Lexicographers; iv. Rashi and the 
Talmudists; v. Ibn Ezra and the Kimchis; vi. Maimonides and 
Nachmanides; vii. Mendelssohn and the Biurists; viii. The Nine- 
teenth Century Critics. Pp. 153. 


A. Ruppin, ‘‘ Die sozialen Verhaltnisse der Juden in Russland” 
(Berlin, Jiidischer Verlag). Estimates Jewish population of Russia 
at just over 6,000,000, Price 2 M. 


A. ScHu.z, “Die Quellen zur Geschichte des Elias: Ein Beitrag 
zur Erklirung der Kénigsbiicher™ (R. Braunsberg, Bender). Progr. 
pp. 19. Price 80 Pf. 


A. V. SCHWEIGER-LERCHENFELD, “ Kulturgeschichte, Werden und 
Vergehen im Volkerleben” (Vienna, Hartleben). To be completed 
in 40 parts, price 50 Pf. each. 


S.N. SED@wick, ‘‘The Story of the Apocrypha” (London, S.P.C.K.) 
Pp. 155. Price 2s. 


J. SINGER, “‘ N3¥ mow nay: Neuestes vollstindiges Handbuch 
zum Gebrauche fir Kantoren, enthaltend die wichtigsten Gebete 
und Gebrivache anlisslich der verschiedenen religidsen Funktionen 
in und ausserhalb der Synagoge nebst musikalischen Beitragen ” 
(Budapest, Schlesinger). Price 1 Krone. 


W. B. Situ, “Der vorchristliche Jesus” (Giessen, Tdpelmann). 
With a Preface by P. W. Schmiedel. Pp. xix, 243. Price 4 M. 


W. Sor, ‘‘Kanzelreden und Kasualworte”’ (Budapest, Schlesingen). 


B. Stave, “Der Vélkerprophet Jeremia und der jetzige Text 
von Jer. Kap, 1” (Z.A.T.W., 1906, 1). 


A. P. Srantey, “The Bible and the Holy Land” (London, 
Murray). Extracts from Stanley’s “Sinai and Palestine.” Pp. vi, 
204. Price Is. 
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H. L. Strack, “Grammatik des Biblisch-Aramiischen” (Leipzig, 
Hinrichs). Fourth edition. Price 2 M. 


— “Kinleitung in das Alte Testament einschliesslich Apokryphen 
und Pseudepigraphen ” (Munich, Beck). Pp. viii, 256. Price 4 M. 


H. B. SwETE, “The Psalms in Greek according to the Septuagint, 
with the Canticles” (Cambridge, University Press). Pp. xiv, 236. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


— “The Psalms of Solomon, with the Greek fragments of the Book 
of Enoch ” (Cambridge, University Press). Pp. viii+50. Price 2s. 


A. Unanap, “Uber Analogiebildungen im hebriischen Verbum ” 
(Beitrige zur Assyr., 1905, pp. 233-278). 


— “Babylonisch-Assyrische Grammatik: mit Ubungsbuch in Tran- 
skription’ (Munich, Beck). Pp. ix, 163. Price 3.50 M. 


J. Vinycoms, “ Fictitious and Symbolical Creatures in Art” (Lon- 
don, Chapman & Hall). “Seraphim and Cherubim,” &c. Pp. xvi, 
276. Price tos. 6d. net. 


H. VoGELSTEIN, “ Militarisches aus der israelitischen Kénigszeit ” 
(K nigsberg i. Pr., Hartung). Pp. 18. 


J. WEERTS, “Ueber die babylonisch punktierte Handschrift No. 
1546 der Firkowitsch’schen Sammlung (Cod. Tschufutkale No. 3).” 
(Halle). Pp. 36. 


J. WELLHAUSEN, ‘Die israelitisch-jiidische Religion” (Berlin, 
Teubner). Pp. 1-40 of Vol. I of “ Die Kultur der Gegenwart.” Con- 
tents: (I) Die Uberlieferung des A. T., ihre inneren Widerspriiche 
und ihre verschiedenen Schichten; (II) Das Anfangsstadium der 
Volks- und Religionsgeschichte ; (III) Die Periode der Richter und 
der alteren Kénige (ca. 1150-900); (IV) Die gewdhnlichen und die 
ausserordentlichen Propheten. Der Bruch Jahves mit Israel und der 
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